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TO 

THE READER. 



The learned author of this work having fallen into 
two or three mistakes in relation to the Roman money^ . 
I shall take the liberty of pointing them out to the 
reader^ to prevent his being misled by so great autho* 
rity. That we may be the better understood, it will 
be necessary to open the subject a little from the be- 
ginning. 

Pliny % who is the most particular on this head, 
tells us, that/ from the time of Servius TuUius, tiUthft 
year 485, brass was the only coin among the Romans ; ^ 
\ii. the as of a, poOnd weighty with some other pieces, 
which were subdivisions of it; as the trienSf oi four 
ounces ; and quadrans, of three ^. 

* Nat. Hist. L xxxiii. c. 3. 

^ F'finjr sajrs, on one side of iht as was the head of Janus ; and on 
the other^ the>beak of a ship, Rostrum navis;, in ti-isnte vera, et qua* 
drante rates. And yet we find on the asses, which are now remsift^ ' 
ing, much the same form of the fore part of a ship, as on the irientes 
and quadrantes» How then was rates the distinguishing mark lof the 
two latter 1 The late worthy President of two literary societies, and, , 
an orhament of every other, observed to me, that he was indined to 
tlunk Pliny for rates used the word rationes, or somewhat like it, t0< ; 
denote th^ rate or value, which was at first stamped only on those two 
coins, before any lower divisions of the as were coined. For thus we 
find four round balls eicpressed on the tmns, ^nifying four ounces ; 
and three on the qtiadraiu, signifving three. The words of Pliny will . 
thua be very clear : JVota arisjuit ex altera parte Janus ^eminuSf ec 
MiiFra rostrum ntxois ; in triente vero et -quadrante rationes, i. e. all the ^ 
brass coin had on one side the head of Janus, on the ether the beak qf 
a ship ', but on the triens and quadrant (the only subdivisions at first 
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ii TO THE READER. 

When silver was coined, A. U. 485, viz, five years 
before the first Punic war, the denarius was so called 
from its being worth ten a»ses, or pounds of brass; 
quinarius worth five; and sestertius, worth two and 
a half. 

About A. U. 490, in the first Punic war, the as^ 
irom a pound, or twelve ounces, was lessened to two 
ounces; and the denarius was still worth only teii 
asses : the quinarius, five, 8sc. a$ before. 

A. U. 537, forty-seven years afterwards, theiw was 
diminished to one oupce, and the subdivisions of it in ' 
piroportion; and sixteen of them were now made equaF 
to a denarius, as they continued ever afterwards. 

A. U. 676*, when Papirius Turdus was tribune, the 
as was reduced to half an ounce. 

From this general view of the alterations of the ' 
brass and silver coin of the Romans, the reader will 
naturally ask, What can the Baron mean, wheii, from 
the authority of a passage in the Mostellaria of Plau- 
tUfl, he would prove, that in the first Punic war a sol* 
dier*s pay was six ounces of brass a day, which he calls 
in the note three asses of ten ounces* ? And yet it is cer- 
tain, as we have now seen, that no asses of ten ounces 
were ever coined. We must suppose then he intended 
to say, what some others have advanced from the 
same authority of Plautus, that the pay was at <^hat 
time three asses of two ounces, ten of which asses were 
equal to a denarius, 

Ubi sunt istt plagipatids, ferritribaces viri 1 

Istif qui TRiuM NUMMORTJM causa subcuut sub falas? 

*' Where are those fellows, who submit to be shot at 

sttoiped) the value moreover of each was expressed. Ovid, Fasti, 
L 229. confirms this sense, where, speaking of this very circumstance, 
he usee cur navalisforma, and causa ratis, as terms promiscuous. He 
Inew no difference between navis and ratis, on the coins, which was- .^ 
thought to discriminate them in the age of Festus. . 

« The editions of Ainsworth place it 586, when Papirius Carbo 
wis praetor. 

ACh.xyi.p.221. 
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TO THE READER. hi 

for three pieces a day V* But here, if with Lipsius • 
and the Baron we suppose by nummi to be meant assets 
oitwo ounces each, it is inconsistent with the age of 
the poet, who wrote under the second Punic war, when 
the asses were reduced to one ounce. If with Puteanus^, 
that asses of one ounce are meant, it is inconsistent 
with Polybius, who tells us (as we shall see presently) 
that the pay was at this time Jive asses of one ounce : 
and it is not likely he should speak of asses which pre- ' 
vailed in his own age, and of a pay which was in use 
t>efore. Against both it is contended, that Plautus 
always uBes nummus for the stater or two drachms ^ ; 
but undoubtedly neyerfor the as. In short, the passage 
in Plautus has nothing to do with the soldiers' pay : 
it is manifestly corrupted, and should probably be read 
thus, as a very ingenious friend has obseryed to me : 

Ubi sunt isti plagipatids, ferritribaces viri 1 

Vel isti, qui trium nummorum causa subeunt falas ? 

Ubi illi, qui qmndenis hastis corpus transfigi solentl 

That is, « Where are the slaves, the gladiators, 
the soldiers V* The last verse may be a compliment 
to the bravery of the Roman legions, which was then 
greatly distinguished. But whether it is so or not, 
the second line has not the least reference to their 
pay. Whatever is here tneant by nummi, it is a sum 
far above the soldiers' pay at that or any other time. 
If we take it for a drachma (as Plautus, we presume to 
say, always uses it ; unless aureus, or Pkilippeus, i» 
meHtioned, and then it is the half aureus) instead of 
jfhe asses, it is 48 a day. Or, if for a didrachma, as 
Gronovius imagined, then twice as much. The Baron 
was misled by Lipsius, or rather by the Delphin edi- 
tor of Plautus, who very roundly applies this passage 

« Elect i. 2. « De stipend, mil. c. 3. 

f See particularly Plaut. De Pseudol. iii. 2. 19. and Salro. De 
modo usur. c ii. Kab. Schelius, De stipendio inilit. c. iii. Gionov. 
De pecun. vet p. 123. 
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iv TO THS READER. 

to the soldiers. It is stravge that Gronovius, in bif 
edition, should let Lipsius's note pass without anyno- 
. lice of the mistake in it, since, as we have seen, he 
expressly says elsewhere, that nt(mmi always signifies 
didrachnuB. 

' Haying then set aside the authority which misled 
^the Baron, let us see what clearer light history affords 
us, towards forming a judgment of their pay, under 
different periods of the republic. 

The Roman foot first received pay at the siege of 
the VeiiS U. C. Var. 347, and (as Livy has been un- 
derstood) the horse three years afterwards'.' But he 
tells us, Servius Tullius'^ h£^d designed for the horse 
a yearly pay before. How shalj we reconcile this ? 
The easiest answer is, that at the siege of Veii, the 
horsemen orequites^rovided their own horses ^ as the 
Epitome of Livy expresses it, and as it probably 
should be read in the history itself. Before, a horse 
was supplied by the government at 10,000 asses for 
ten years, (that being the time prescribed for serving 
in the army before they could enjoy any office" at 
home,) and the horsemen's pay was 2000 a^es yearly ; 
but afterwards 3000 asses were paid to the soldiei;, 
and he procured a horse at his own expence. The full 
pay of the cavalry is called triplex stipendiuni^, it 
T)eing three times as much as was paid to the foot. 
Gronovius ° therefore concludes the pay of the latter 
was originally a 1000 asses, when they were at 12 
ouuces each, (which is two asses and three quarters 
of an as per day, reckonii\g, according to the custom 

* Liv. iv. 69. V. 4. ^ Liv. v. 7. 

. ^ Ad equosemendos dena millia SBris ex puMico data, et quibns 
pquos alereut, viduse attributes, qy^ bio^ xp^i^ pm in .annps ma 
gulos penderent. Liv. i, 43. 

I Turn primum equis [suis] merere equites ccBperunt. Liv. v. 7. 
the very words used in the Epitome. 

».Polyb. vi. 17. 

nJUv. V. Polyb. 1. vi. 33. 

o De pec. vat. 1. iii. 2. 
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to THE READER; y 

of the ancients, 360 days to the Tear) and that this 
continued the pay till the second Punic war. 

And yet it is not without probability that Scheliu* 
collects the yearly pay was ori^nally, or at least 
before the second Puniq war, 1100 asses in the year, 
somewhat more than three asses per day. In proof 
of this, it is observed, that at the end of that war, 
during which the horse, from a sense of the distress 
of the State, rejected (^ all pay for some time, Porcius 
Cato advised the senate to restore it to its ancient 
standard, and to give them 2200^ cera or asses. He 
takes no notice of the other third part of the pay, 
which perhaps had been continued without any in- 
, terruptioB. Gronovius, with somewhat of diffidence, 
thinks {Bra equestria cannot signify 2000 a^es to he 
paid to the horsey but 2000 horsey i. e. loca, or stipendia 
eerum, as miles xx tertem, a soldier who has received 
twenty years' pay. In which sense Cato's motion 
was, that they should put 2200 horse on the esta- 
blishment. But since <bs is sometimes used for the 
as (viz. miUe oris legasse, Ywrro, L. L. viii. Modius 
datur €ere . quatemo, Mart. xii. 62.) circumstances 
particularly lead us to think it used so here. The 
number of cavalry varied according to the number of 
legions raised, 300 to a legion : since those depended 
on these, it was needless for Oato to propose multi- 
plying them. There was no settled standard, except 
of pay, to which he could want them to be restored. 
The very necessity which induced the forces to re- 
linquish pay, obliged the State to keep up the number 
of them ; and we find the war carried on during the 
three last years of it, with xx, xvi, and xiv legions'. 

P Manavit ea privatorum benisnitas ex urbe etiam in castra : uf 
fion eques, non centurio stipendium acciperent; mercenariumque 
^ncrepantes vocarent, qui accepisset. Liv. xxiv. 18. 

<1 Nunc ego arbitror restitui oportere ne quo minus duobug nuUibaft 
duoentis sit srum equestiium. Catonis orat. ap, Priscianum, \, ii. 
Head quo ne minus, as Liy. xxxiv. 6. 

» Liv. XXX. 2. 27. 40. 

b3 
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Wfi^ tim^s w^e xnead^d, the proposal wa9 nfttuffil 
for restoriog the pay to its fbrmer rate, not for augn 
renting the troops* 

Bece, if I v^^ he fdlowed ^o small a digressioDi 
Gropoyius, in repljr to Salmasius, says there were 
mpie emites, er koighjUf? voder king Servius, than 
uqder 1^^ ^oond Pynic war. He say3 so on a pre^ 
gumption, that ii^aay were hnighti^ by e^taii^, who had 
pot pay» nor a puMic horse assigned tbenau And to 
the same purpose^ the lai^t learned Wfp^ter on the Ro« 
man Senate, that mfuiy receired pay^- who were not 
Knights* *' The title of eqmtes y^as not givett indis- 
<< criminately to all those who served in the Remau 
** cavfiky^ but to those only, -who, by their estates, 
^'were placed in the equestrian class \" Caoahy, 
and no^ equUesl what name then shall we find for 
them ^ Iple me^n9, though they weFe<;ao«lry or eqmi* 
t^y d^ey wetre pot all of the equ^trian order. But we 
will presume, agaimit Dr. Cha|»man, GrovioYHis, Si^ 
goniys^ and other gres^t names, m the first place, that 
though many might have the qualification for knights, 
the census equestris, yet none were so, till they 
wpfe placed on the establishment by the censors, 
and had a horse assigned them at the public expence. 
Secondly, tiiiat the RomoM or legicmary horse, ttll ^ 
time of the Social wai^ consisted of none but such 
kniffhts so established ; a standing militia^ who seem 
tq have been adi^itted by the censors to a third 
part of pay, an allowance for a public horse; 
till they were drawn out as occasion required, and 
put o«^ whole jpay> ^^^ equnestrim, by the consuls* 
This we hav^ formerly observed on another, oeca^ 
sion : but for further proof of it must now refer to 
Schelius, in his Comment on Hyginus in Gp»vius*fl 
Thesaurus, vol. ix. and to Greeviua's Preface in vol. i. 
To return to our subject 

Under the second Punic war, the pay was, as Vo* 
' Dr. Chapman, p. IQ, 
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TO TH£ BXADSR. i^ii 

l^Wiis tells us S two obcsR a day. Tbe ohokts was llitf 
sixth part of a drachm or deitanW, now raised to six- 
teen as$e8; consequently two 060&" were somethiiig 
above tive asses, i. e. one tkird. But this was as near as 
Poiybius oould express it in his language, and per-» 
kaps ha did notiotend aay greater precision. So tiiat> 
instead of diree asses, or six mmces of brass in the first 
Punic war, the pay was Jh}e msses, or Jive ounces, in 
the second, as the Baron describes it; in weight of 
brass diminished a satfa, in number of asses raised 
above a third; instead of a HS. and half an as, H 
was now a HS. and an as; instead of 110$ 
dmmrii, in the year, now 112^ denarii. Pliny* says 
the denartMS, wheo raised to sixteen asses, ia the 
soldiers' pay was still valued at ten only, i. e. in re- 
gard to their fermefr pay of 1000 asses, upon every 
tea tbey received six additional asses; in the year 
9/dO asses, and an advance of 2^ denarii, or forty 
asses more; making in all 1800 oitses. Or take it 
in their daily pay, when tbe denarms went for ten 
9$9es, the soldiers had Hiree asses per day ; when iof 
sistteen^ he hud Jhfe, i. e. he was paid just in the same 
maono*, as he was before the €tsses were reduced. 
Fcdybius and Piinj say the same thing only itt 
difi^nt words. If, lastly, we should Kay, that the 
pay was originally 1125 asses, and that 675 were added 
to the new pay, to make up the value of the old, 
viz. 112i denarii, it would be more exactly conform*^ 
able to Pliny. 80 that without any variation in sil- 
ver, instead of an old elenarins of ten asses, the soldieri» 
received a new denanus of sixteen. And what hinders 
tins from being the case? The passage in Livy; 
cone^rning the pay of king Servius's horse, adnuits 
of various interpretations, and might be no precedent 
fer ^ foot 150 years afterwards. Cato, as is usual 
in round numbers, might designedly omit mentionilig 
the odd. parts above the hundred: in this very speech 
« Lib. vi. 37. « Nat Hist xxxifi. 13* ed. HftFi* ' 
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ViH TO THE reader: 

at follows, De dudbus ndUilms actum est; wheli h\i 
^ofds before were, qwo ne minus duoims milli-i 
ifus i>UCENTis. rt is certain livy* alludes to the 
pay of 112} denarii even before silver wa9 
coined. He says, the Campanian knights, who re- 
fused to join their countrymen in their revolt against 
the Romans, U. C, Var. 414, had each a yearly 
peosion assigned them of 460 denarii: which is 
exactly four times 112}; the pay of the foot, as 
we have seen, under the second Punic war;' and 
we now add, perhaps under the first. Scaliger 
throws out denarios, and understands asses. Mr. 
Hook, following hinjy, says the pension was near 
thirty shillings;^a. poor reward for so signal fidelity. 
JSo, the Romans assigned them for life a quarter 
more than usual pay, and made the revolters raise \U 
See. the procedure against the Latin colonies, Liv. 
xxix. 16. If we leave out denarios, it will be hard, I 
believe, to find nummos used for asses. 
I This continued to be the pay in silver through the 
remainder almost of the republic; though the as^ 
U. C. Var. 676, being sunk to half an ounce^ the 
pay (in number oi asses still the same) in weight was 
only 2} ounces. Julius , Caesar ^ dpubled it Ac* 
cordingly the soldiers in % mutiny under Tiberiu» 
complain that they hazarded their lives for ten* a9sm 
^ day, or five ounces, which is 3600 asses, or 225 
denarii in the year. Harduin, strangely mistaking 
the passage in Pliny, makes the pay advanced to a 
denarius a day under the second Punic war : which 
leaves no room for ^Tulius Caesar's doubling it, and so 
contradicts the testimony of Suetonius as well as of 
Polybiujs. Say, Julius Caesar raised it to a denarius, 

« liy. viii, U. Denarios nummos quadringenos quinquagenos^ i. $f 
of English money, £15 sterling, reckoning the denarius at Sd. 
. r Rom. Hist, vol, i. p. 393. 
i ^ L(^mbns stipendium in perpetuum duplicavit. Suet. C«i. xml 

a T.acit. Annal. 1. }7. 
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TO TH£ READER. in 

Theii) instead of dmbUng it^ he made it above iripk 
to what It was. Unless we suppose, that, when the 
asi was reduced to half an ounce, the pay was eight 
usses, or four ounces per day ; in the year, 2880 asse^ 
or 180 denarii: and that Julius Caesar made it 
B60 denarii, 

3ut this ill agreejs with what Suetonius ''and Zo^ 
naras^ relate, who, compared together, prove three 
payments in the year of seventy-dve denarii every 
four months, 225 in the whole; and that a fourth 
payment was added by Domitian of 75 denarii, in 
all 300 denarii, or 4800 asses, paid at four equal 
payments, every three months, which is, as the Baron 
observes, 131 aisses per day, i. e. twelve aurei per 
'annum, as before there were only nine. — Here tb^n 
we may reason. backwards, since 225 denarii was the 
pay before Domitian, it must have been only 112) 
before Julius Caesar doubled it. It is further ob* 
servable, that though we consider the pay of the 
ancients, as we do that of the moderns, at so much 
per day, yet it was paid by even portions, every three 
months, four months, or twelve months. The' several 
iregulations then will stand thus: 



From Servius TuUius 


oz. asses per da) 
12 2f 


r perann. 
1000 


den. 


First Punic war 


6 6^ 


1100 


110 


Second Punic war 
U. C. 676 


%} » 


1800 


U2i 


Julius Caesar 


5 " 10 


3600 


225 


Domitian 


6i , 134 


4800 


300 



, I have added the estimates of the as and denanus, 
because I do not see how a judgment can be formed 
of the value of the soldiers' pay under the differ- 
ent periods in brass only, without taking into con^ 

b Addidit et quaitum Btipeodittm mijiiti, aujreos ternos. Suet 4n 
pomit. vii. 

^ Iliyri yof tuii l^!$tftn*ofT» ^fXf*^ XtuU^rw >Mf»,Qmwtrt huurh 
ixiXivfi mofffim, Zonar. 1. zi. c. 19. p. 580. ed. Par. 
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It TO THE READER. 

sid«ration the proportion it bore to silver. And I 
have pursued this subject the rather, because Mr, 
Rennet, who is often commended to save the trouble 
of examination, treats it with great inaccuracy: 
telling us, that after Julius Caesar doubled the pay. 
Augustus raised it to ten asses a day ; and Domiliah 
to twenty-five: he would say, Augustus to twenty; 
five denariiy per month, and Domitian to forty asses per 
day, designing to follow Lipsius, who puts the den, at 
ten asses under Polybius, and at twelve under Au- 
gustus ; but to all the errors in him, he adds con^ 
fusion of his own. 

Having entered thus far on the Roman money, 
shall I presume to submit one or two passages on 
this head in the Baron's larger work, to his secon4 
consideration? If they are small mistakes, I am 
sure no writer has more excellencies to counter- 
balance them. 

He thinks <i, against the opiniokt of several authors, 
that the law obtained by L. Valerius Flaccus under 
Sylla, and mentioned by Paterculus', related to the 
lessening of interest, not to the dissolving part of the 
principal. The Romans called twelve per cent, asses 
' uswtcb; therefore quadrans, he thinks, signified a 
fourth part of that interest, or three per cent. He 
says, " Quadrans cannot signify 9^ fourth part of the 
'' principal according to the language of the Latin 
" writers; in that sense they said, tertia'et quarta 
** pars, not quadrans.'* Under favour, I would a^k, 
first, what shall we think of this passage, Fecit paimn 
te ex libella, me ex teruncioK Whatever sum was here 
bequeathed, (for which the reader may consult Gro<i 

d L'Esprit des Loix, 1. xxii. c. 22. 

^In hujus locum suffectus Valerius Flaccus, turpissimae legis 
auctor, qua creditoribus quadrantem solvi jusserat : cujus facti meritft 
eum po^na inter bienuium consecuta est. Paterc. !• ii. c. 23. 

f Oic. ad Attic, vii. 2. 
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TO THE READER. tl 

tiovius,) it is plain a principal sum is specified, not an 
interest. So in Martial, 1. xi. 51. 

Mittebas libram : quadbantem, Garrice, mittis: 
Saltern semiss^m, Garrice, mitte mihi. 

Again, 1. yiii. 9. 

Solvere dodrantex nuper tibi, Quincte, volebat 
Lippus Hylas : nunc vult solvere dimidium. 

'jfhe commentators may interpret the last two pas^ 
sages of interest, but he that considers them impar* 
tially will make a different judgment. For, secondly, ^ 
so far is quadrans, &c. from being the language of 
the Latin writers for interests, that it is rarely or 
never so used in the singular number, if we may 
believe two great masters s^ in this and every other 
branch of literature ; and one of them assigns a very 
good reason for it. The Romans computed their 
interest by the month, whence Horace ^, tristes misero 
venere kakndce. It was often paid, however, only 
half yearly, so that one payment contained the in^ 
terests of several months. Ill us asses umrcB was one . 
per cent, per month. Consequently, quadranies usune 
(not quadrans) was the fourth part of that interest, or . 
three per cent, per annum. 3. The conditions of 
this Valerian law are described in Sallust* thus; Ac 
nocissime memoria nostra propter magnitudmem ^eris 
alieni, volentilms omnibus bonis, argent UM jerb 
solutum est. It is plain that solvere quadrantem in 
Paterculus, is the same with solvere argenium tere in 
Sallust. Now if asses, a brass coin, were paid for 
sesterces, a silver coin, at that time worth fouMi«8e<« a 
fourth part of the principal was paid for the whole. 
But suppose quadrans to signify three per cent, or a 
fourth part ot asses usurm, it will be impossible to re- 
concile it with ARGENTUM neresolutum. The Romans 
denominated all their rates of interest by asses, and 

S Salm. De mode usur. c. vii. Gronov. De pec v^t 1. ui« c» 
13. p. 225. 
iSenn.L17. / » Bell. Gat. {. 34. 
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x8 TO THE HEADER. 

the ^ubdivisioDs of the eu; is it possible they should.' 
describe the lowering siieh brass interest (if I may use 
the term) by saying they paid brass for silver? A 
late learned Editor indeed of Cicero's Familiar Epi^ 
stks^ maintains, that sestertius is not, as is ccmmmly 
understood, the name of any parHcular coin. He is not 
the only person who has been of this opinion: Sper- 
lingius^ went before him in it. It is however un- 
doubtedly a false one; the passages we have been 
examining are alone a clear confutation of it: the 
representations of this piece of money in books with 
the mark II s, and the cabinets of the curious, will 
further give him ocular ''^conviction; in particular, I 
believe, that repository of learned curiosities, which 
is open to- all the lovers of them, and which supplied 
him with the MS. of these Epistles; But what I 
would most recommend to the reader* s admiration 
on this occasion is, the happiness of our numerous 
translators of Saliust in the passage before us. The 
best of them liiscreetly- slide* over the difficulty: — m 
consideration, says he, of the universal pressure of 
debts, public authority intervened; and with the unani- 
mous voice of every good citizen, the creditors were 
obHyed to take a composition. He leaves out, what 
hi6 original tells us, — of Jvve shillings in the pound. 
The author of a ^ee translation says, brass was made 
io pass in payment for silver, weight for weight. , 
He had better have gone no further than word for 
word. The <m was at this time half an ounce, the 
denarius the seventh oi an ounce, and worth sixteen 
asses: so that brass was to silver as one to fifty-six,., 
consequently the composition of the debtors would, 
at this rate, amount to not above four-pence farthing 
in the pound : and if the money pound was, as is 
usually reckoned in round sums^ 10(y denarii, it would ^ 

k Vol. i. p. 462. , 

1 De nummis non cusil,- (>» 229i 230. 
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TO THE READER. xxv 

suppose that Suetooius describes the senatorial! cen- 
sus as Augustus /ottitd it, and as he left it at his death ; 
and that Dio mentions the rate to which Augustus 
ftnt sunk it, and afterwards raised it. It is true, in- 
deed, Dio says nothing here of Suetonius's 1,200,000 
HS. But he mentions the occasion of that report 
elsewhere, telling us, " That Augustus supplied se- 
** yeral senators and knights with the money which 
** was wanting to their qualification, and to fourscore 
** of them gave thirty myriads qf drachms y/' the 
very sum wMch in the Roman style is duodecies, or 
1,200,000 HS. ' This munificent act of Augustus 
probably misled Suetonius to think that emperor ul- 
timately raised the census to so high a rate. 

I shall forbear all further enquiries except one: 
whence is it, that I should thus presume to differ 
from my betters? But as errors in^money accounts 
are daily adjusted without offence; it would be 
strange, if any should be taken where we are less in- 
terested, where the sums are Roman. If I have not 
transgressed the decent bounds of liberty, which is as 
necessary to the welfare of the literary, as of the 

?olitical republic, I will trust to the Baron's natural, 
may add national, humanity to pardon me. I claim 
no merit to myself, nor will I decide on the different 
titles of others to it : 

Peiieiunt judice fonnae 
Pergama. 

I have only produced Gronovius, Perizonius, &c. 
who have varied from the Baron in computing frac- 
tions, while he has been holding the balance of king- 
doms, and, no less a philosopher than statesman, ac- 
counting for the several operations of the commercial, 

il Tt0\ $tai U r^tamovret fio^ie^etf rovro lirtiv^fifi. Dio, lib. Iv. p. 557. 
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xxvi TO THE READER. 

political, and social world, on, ag regular principles 
as our Newton has fixed those of the natural : nay, 
what is more, has reconciled the discordancy, I had 
almost said madness, of Religion, to the uniformity 
and rectitude of Reason. 

N. B* I have supposed the denarius ta weigh 62 grains troy, under 
the republic and tne first emperors, as Mr. Greaves has proved it 
ought to weigh, and experience that it did weigh. He r^uces it, 
and Dr. Arbuthnot after him, &c. to 7f i. English, taking our ounce 
at a round sum to be 5^. But silver being in reality at 5f. 3d. per 
ounce, the denarius amounts to 8(2. which is-thus more easUy com- 
puted without any fraction, and b more exactly the truth. 
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TO THE READER. xM 

not come to so much» A composition, which the 
legislature would hardly have been at the trotible of 
saving.; but would with a better grace have cancelled 
the debt. 

In the former law we have brass offered us for 
silver, a similar fraud has deceived the Baron, with 
many others, in the interpretation of the Yoconian 
law. Few monuments, he observes, have reached 
us of it^ and as it has hitherto been spoken of in a 
most confused manner, he will endeavour to clear it up. 
" The Yoconian law," he says, " was made to hinder 
" the women from growing too wealthy ; for this end 
" it was necessary to deprive them of large inhe- 
'* ritances, and not of such as could not give rise to 
" luxury. Thus we find in Cicero, (Orat. agninst 
*' Verres, 1. i. 41.) that women were rendered incapa- " 
" ble of succeeding to those only who were i^ated 
*' high in the censor's books. Qui census esset, which 
" Dio explains of him who had 100,000. i. e. of 
'' him who had the Jirst census, as we may see in 
** liyy, 1. i. and Dion. Halicam."* Now, with sub- 
mission, here seems something of that uncertainty 
and confusion, which most other writers have fallen 
into, who have treated of this law. 1. Cicero is 
supposed to say, that women are prohibited from 
succeeding to those only who were rated high in the 
censor's books, without specifying what that high rate 
was, which laid them under this incapacity. 2. Dio 
is said to explain this high rate at 100,000, and yet 
to leav« his xeader in the dark whether it was so 
many pounds or pence. And, 3. it is interpreted by 
the Baron (not by Dio) to be one who had the Ji^'St 
census according to Servius TuUius's institution. Now 
that was 100,000 asses oris gravis. But Dio's words, 
in the age he wrote, were clear and determinate for 
a different sum and a different sense ; who says the 
law forbad women htn^ ivt lifua-v ftv^witts »^)^*N^fiv ^, 

* L'£8prit des Loix, 1. xxvii. c. 1. ^ Dio, 1. Ivi. p. 578. 

C 
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to inherit above two myriads and a half of drachms, 
for that was the coin the Greek' writers always un- 
derstood, as the Latin writers did sesterces. The 
Romans therefore would call this sum 100,000 nummi 
or sesterces, which, at 2c?. each, amount to 833/. 6.<?« 8(/. 
of English money. How the learned Baron could 
extract from Dio 100,000 any things, without under-' 
standing sesterces, as he ought, is not very conceivr*- 
able. It must be observed then, 4. that the law in 
Dio does not limit the sum which the testator was to 
be worthy but that only which the heiress was to in- 
herit ; which was absolutely (without regard to the 
testator's high or low rate in the censor's books) 
100,000 HS. 

But it was Asconius, who, on the passage cited 
• from Cicero", imposed on the Baron. Cicero, enter- 
ing upon some arbitrary proceedings of Verres in his 
praetorship, says", ''P. Annius Asellus dying when 
** C. Annius Sacerdos was praetor, and not being regis- 
" tered in the censors books, made, as nature directed, 
** and the law allowed, his only daughter his heiress." 
Of the words neque census esset Asconius offers two 
interpretations; one that which I have now given; 
the other (inconsistent as well 9.s false) that which the 
Baron, after many other learned men, has unwarily 
adopted". This interpretation of Asconius is mcon- 

I If the reader doubts of this, besides the passages dted by Peri- 
zonius on this subject. Diss. ii. p. 144. 169. 171. he may consult the 
learned comment on the Marmor Sandvicense, p. 29, 30. But 
Plutarch in Antonius is express : f$»9t£ims UiXiorf irWf »«} iliuirt 
ia^vM • v»vr» *?ufuuM 2f»/if »«X«S0'4, tweniy-fivt myriads [of drachms] 
the Romans called decies, or a million H^. 

" Cic. in Verrem, 1. i. Act. ii. c. 41. 

•" P. Annius A sellus mortuus est, C. Annio Sacerdote prstore. Is 
qvm habeiet unicam filiam, neque census esset, quod eum natura hor- 
tabatur, lex nulla prohibebat, fecit ut filiam bonis suis heredem in< 
stitueret. 

^ Neque census esset] Neque centum millia sestertium possideret ; 
nam more veterum censi dicebantur, qui centum millia profession^ 
detulissiQnt : hujusmodi adeo facultates census vocabantur. Ascmf, 
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sisient with itself, because it supposes those to b^ 
meant in the Voconian law who were worth 100,000 
sestercei^ and yet to be the same who under Servius 
Tullibs had the first census, and were rated at 
100,000 08968, a sum, which, when the Voconian law 
passed U. C. Var. 685, would amount only to 40^000 
sesterces. It is false on many accounts: 1. It is 
contrary to Dio*s clear and determinate sense of the 
law. 2. It supposes 100,000 HS, to be sufficient to 
raise a man to the first class, at a time when it would 
scarce be sufficient to place him in the lowest. The 
very year in which this law was passed, it was or- 
dered, that those citizens, who were not possessed of 
land in the country worth 30,000 sesterces, besides 
money and estates in town, should be passed over 
unregarded in the census **. The next year L. PauUus, 
the nither of Scipio ^milianus, is said to have died 
not rich, though he left"* above sixty talents, or, as 
Plutarch, thirty-seven myriads [of drachms.] Much 
less could 100,000 sesterces be deemed a fortune in 
Cicero*s time. Augustus, it is observed, hearing 
that some who were banished, lived too high, de- 
barred them from possessing more than 125,000 ses- 
terces ', indulging them even under a restraint of indi- 
gence a greater sum than Asconius makes a mark of 
opulence. But what effectually overthrows this in- 
terpretation, P. Annius Asellus, who is here said 
won census t was, as appears from this very oration, a 
senator. Now the lowest qualification in Cicero's 
time was (if we may conclude from what it was under 
Augustus*, 800,000 HS. Servius's distribution of the 

* 
J Liv. xlv. 16. 

q Pdyb. p. 1427, 1454. 8vo, Plut in vit. 

r MuT* oWittf Ivff^; ^eSitztt »«< hfii^uatif] /tv^taUf i%M, ne plus 
quingentis millibus nummum possideret. Dio, anno 764. Sylbur- 
givts*s edition has by an unlucky mistake left out the words included 
in crotchets. 

' §uet. in Aug. c. 41. 

c2 
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people into classes, upon which Asconius*s interpre* 
talEon is founded, had long since received great alter* 
ations^ Another distinction prevailed of three or- 
der%, Senators, Knights, and People, arising likewise 
from diflferent estimates of wealth. Whence Livy% 
under the second Punic w at, joins census apd ordines 
as terms in some respect equivalent. 

After all, the reader will ask, why did Cicero insert 
so useless a circumstance concerning Annius Asellus, 
tilat he was not enrolled, neque senms esset ? When 
the Voconian law passed, each citizen was obliged 
to be enrolled as often as a lustrum was held by the 
censors, that so he might be entitled to pay his just 
proportion of taxes. By laying then a restraint upon 
all who were enrolled at the last lustrum, and should 
be so for the future ^, it laid a restraint on every citizen* 
But it was soon evaded two ways, either by a man^s 
making over his estate to be held in trust for an 
heiress, as in Cic. de Finib. ii. 17. or by neglecting 
to be enrolled, as it is here alleged of Asellus. 
The inconveniences which attended this expedient at 
the making of the law, the degeneracy of the times 
aoon removed. After the Macedonian war was 
ended, when taxes ceased, and the censor's office 
was remissly executed^; when Marius enlisted into 
the legions, citizens of the lowest class, estimated 
only per capita ; when the very office of censor was 
intermitted for sixteen years, as it was in the time of 
Cicero * ; when enrolment became no longer a proof 

' See Livy, i. 43. and tliis. author, c. viii. 

" Edixerunt cousules, ut privati ex censu orbinibusque remiges 
darent. — Hunc cousensuru senatus equester ordo est secutus, tques- 
tris ordinis plebs. Liv. xxvi. 35, 36. 

« Sanxit m posterum, qui post A. PosthumiUoij Q. FiUvium cen- 
aores census esset, ae hierfBaem viii^Qeai, neve mulierem faceret. 
Cic. in Verr. 1. i, 42. 

f See L'Esprit des Loix, 1. xxiii. c. 21. 

? See AscoD. in Csecil. Divinat. c. 3. This intermission may be 
traced in the Fasti Capitolini, U. C. 667— 68a 
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a man*8 beini^ even a citizen ', the law of course grew 
quite obsolete**; and the Perpetual Edict of the 
praetor (which was made so U. C. Van 686,) totally 
abolished it, allowing to women the right of succes- 
sion without reserve^. Augustus, with a different 
spirit from that which occasioned the law, revived in 
some measure the restraint in it. The late civil wars 
having exhausted the state of its subjects, tha.t emperor 
passed the Julian Papian law, by which those women 
only were entitled to legacies, who by being mother^ 
had contributed to repair their country's loss. So 
that thrs was not (as the Baron after Dio thinks) a 
dispensation of the prohibition of the Voconian law^ 
then subsisting, but a branch of that obsolete law re- 
vived and new modified. 

I have advanced little more than what Perizonius 
has observed in his Dissertation on this law <^, which 
Gnevius has abridged in the Orat. against Verres be- 
fore cited. Since their day many learned men have 
treated of this subject, and yet have neglected to en- 
joy the light afforded them. Is it not strange to see 
Mr. Heame, at the end of his Livy, sweat through 
three or four pages under difficulties, which had been 
cleared up. to his hands in the Dissertation which he 
had elsewhere made use of in his notes on that histo- 
rian ? The prime mistake has got possession of our 
dictionaries, and, with many others, will probably 
long continue there. We are told from Asconius 
that censi signifies men possessed of 400,000 sesterces, 
which, as we have seen, he says indeed, and unsays^ 
and is not true whether we understand HS. or asses ; 
but only signifies estimated in the censor*s book, with- 
out fegard to any certain rate. 

* Cic. pro Archia poet. c. 5. 

b Obliteratam et opertam civitatis opulentia. Noct Att. xx. I. , 

^ So Tribonianos tells us, $. 3. Instit tie leg. agn. Succ. 

^ L'Esprit des Loix, 1. xxxvii. c. 1. 

« Daventriae 1679. 

c3 
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I would here dismiss this subject ; but it must not 
be dissembled that I see one particular will be ob-> 
jected to by Dr. Chapman, before cited, who main-* 
tains *^ that no esUUe was prescribed as a necessary 
*< qualification for a member of the senate before the 
<^ time of Augustus.'* He allows however, that, 
** as the questorship was in t^e /a^fer ages of the com- 
" monwealth a kind of necessary step to the dignity 
" of senator ; and as few persons could obtain even 
*' that, .without the assistance of that power and in^ 
'' iiuence, which is the natural consequence of a great 
'' fortune, it is certainly true in fact that the house 
'' wa.s filled with men of the largest property ^** JL 
concession sufficient £or our present argument against 
Asconius: but still, as this is a matter of new euf 
quiry, I would beg leave to submit to that iearned 
author one or two considerations. 1. He suppoaet 
the original qualification of the equites, viz. 100,OiO# 
assi», to have continued till the time of Roscius Otho* 
Servius Tullius, dividing the people into six classes, 
placed the equites at the Jbead of the highest, which 
was rated at 100,000 asses, TherefcHre, it is con- 
cluded, they were all along possessed of an estate ef 
thai imhie^. But what sort of qualification shall we 
think so small a sum was, at a time wh^ (as we hare 
seen before) 30,000 sesterces, or 120,000 a»es, would 
entitle a citizen to be only of the lowest class; at the 
time this Voconian law was made, when many a com- 
jnon citizen was under the temptation of leaving a 
daughter or niece four tkaes as much, Jbesidos a pro^- 



^ Grachius imagines it introduced 1^ JaHtis Cesar. De comitii?, 

i. t. 4. 

f f Dr. Chapman on the Roman senate, p. 17. It is cer|ain U. C. 
^ V^r. 351, some qualification was prescribed to the equites. QuUnu 

ceruus equgstris erat. Liv. i. .7. One would be tempted to thiabtbe 

knights had even now a higher census than t^ first dass ; it is not 

said, prima classis census, But census equestris. 
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'vision for his son ? If the old qualification presciibed 
by Servius Tullius was what the censors were to 9lU 
tend to, it would of course have been obliterated be- 
fore Roseius, just as the Yoconian law was, by the 
growing opulence of the city. There was then, in 
^ed, either no qualification required during great 
part of the republic, or a higher. U. C. 539, in the 
fi^h year of the second Punic war, the consuls by an 
edict required all those, who at the foregoing census 
possessed, or had since acquired, from 50,000 asses to 
100,000, to provide one sailor for six months; ^1 
from 100,000 to 300,000, to provide three for a year; 
from 300,000 to 1,000,000, five; all above, seven; 
and the senators ^eight. We see from these five classes 
(the sixth being only capite censi, and contributing 
nothing to l^e charges of the state) that Servius's 
dosses were quite changed; and that, placing the 
eqnites next to the senators, instead of 100,000 asses, 
they -were worth 1,000,000, which, when the census 
was taken, was 400,000 HS. the very rate appointed 
for them afterwards by Roscius Otho. Mow then did 
that knight merit so well of his order, when he fixed 
ihe census of it at 400,000 HS. It must be observed, 
U. C. 537, before this contribution, exigencies were 
such, -that the asses were reduced sixteen to a dena- 
rius, and the census probably (still rated by the same 
jnimber of asses) sunk above a third ; till Otho raised 
it to its former standard by estimating it in silver, i. e. 
reckoning ten asses to the denarius, as Pliny says was 
always done in the pay of the soldiers. This possibly 
is the key to the passage before us, which the two 
polite writers on the Roman Senate have turned cou" 
trary ways, that Uiey might unlock the difficulty. 
Dr. Middleton says, from hence ** it is certain the 
** senators generaJly, in these early times, possesj^ed 
'* a much larger proportion of wealth than eve^ 
'' 8004)00 S£1ST]&RC£S." It is eatain he has falsely 
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taken HS. for asses, and raised every sum above 
twice as high as he oughts. Dr. Chapman fetches 
out the estates of the senators to amount at a medium 
to 1,040,000 asses, or 416,000 HS. " Now the first 
<* senatorian census (says he) under Augustus was, 
*' on the authority of Dio, but 400,000 HS. whence 
*< the reader may judge of the improbability of its 
<' being greater by 16,000 HS. at a time when the 
*' Roman riches were so comparatively inconsiderable, 
*' as under the second Punic war." If he means, at 
the time when the contribution was made, his number 
of asses amounts only to 260,000 HS. He should 
have said, just before the commencement of the second 
Punic war. For it appears that the estimates here 
mentioned were taken U. C. Var. 534, when that war 
was scarce begun, and after the republic had been 
superior to its most formidable rival in a former. 
Now under Augustus, Dio says, p. 540, the senato- 
rian census was fixed, i. e. sunk to 400,000 HS. in 
consideration of the calamities of the civil wars, which 
as they pull a nation back for many years, might well 
induce that emperor to lower the Senatorian census 
to what the Equestrian was before. But low as these 
senators' estates can possibly be brought, it is a far 
more reasonable sum than that to which the stories 
told by Valerius Maximus will depress them ; who 
represents the Senate in great munificence advancing 
out of the treasury 11,000 asses'* (or 22/. 18s. 4d.) 



g ..^ui supra trecenta millia usque ad decies aris, quinque 
nautasj' qui supra decies, septem; senatores, octo. Liv. xxiv. 11. 
that those who were rated from 2400/. to 8000/. should furnish five 
saUors, kc Middleton. Horn. Senate, p. 102. . He should have said 
from 1000/. to 3333/. 16s. 8d. &e. 

k Yal. JVlax. iv. 4. Dr. Chapman says 35/. lOs. 5fZ. He is too in- 
dulgent in pursuance of his preceding mistake: the denarius ivas 
worth axteen asses then current } not only ten, as he computes. - ' 
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to the proconsul Cn. Scipio^s daughter for her for* 
tune. Believe it who can. When I gee Asconiui 
and Dr. Middleton confounding HS. with asses, I can 
easily imagine some such error has misled this wri^crr 
of Memorables: we learn from unquestionable autho- 
rity, that ladies in those days had much higher for- 
tunes ; that within a few years afterward, P. Scipio 
Africa nus the elder, first cousin of the forementioned 
lady, promised to give, first and last, with each of his 
two daughters, twenty-five talents*, which is 2,400,000 
asses, in our money 5000/. 

2. It is observable, that when the Roman senator^t 
obtained the privilege of sitting by themselves at the 
shews in the theatre, U. C. Var. 560, the people com- 
plained of the fastidiousness of the wealthy^: notwith- 
standing they had then the equites among them to 
keep them in countenance. About the same time T. 
Qttinctius, in reforming the cities of Thessaly', in 
general nominated senators and judges according to the 
value of their estates. Whence shall we think he drew 
this plan, but from the example of his parent city, 
Rome? If the conformity was kept exactly, the 
passage may seem to imply that the censors sometimes 
put men of distinguished abilities on the roll without 
having a Senatorian estate: but it shews, that in 
general there was a certain census for that superior 
order. Thus again, among the regulations prescribed 
to the Halesini by C. Claudius the Praetor, and to 
the people of Agrigentum by Scipio, one was that the 
senators should be possessed of an estate to a certain 
value"". I use here the authority, as well as argu- 

* Polyb. Excerpt, p. 1460. ed. 8vo. 

^ Honun sdilitinm ludos Romanos primum seaatus a populo 6e- 
cretus spectavit — ad olviii in promiscuo spectatum esse ] Cur Dives 
pauperem consessorem fastidiret? Liv. xxxiv. 44. 

' A censu maxime senatum et judices legit. Liv. xxxiv. 15. 

* Cic. in Verrem, ii. 49, 50. 
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ment, of Dr. Middletoii, who cites this passage 6t 
Cicero to prove the Senatorial! age among the Ro-' 
mans from what they directed to other nations. If it 
is good for a certain age, it is equally so for a certain* 
eitate. 

3. Though we allow Asconius mistaken when he 
treats, as he pretends, de more veterum, yet his autho- 
rity is good when he speaks almost of his own times. 
Tf so, his testimony is decisive for a Senatorian census 
prevailing at least in the latter end of the republic. A 
Roman citizen, says he, was specified in the censer s 
books, either by his prisnomen, .his family name, or sur- 
name; from his tribe or curia in which he was enrolled; 
or from his effects, as being a senator or knight *K 
Again ; it is certain, during the time of the republic, 
a census was prescribed for the judges by the Aure- 
lian, Ppmpeian, and the Julian laws**. Now our 
Asconius tells os^, that by the Pompeian law,<the 
judges were to be, differently than heretofore, nominated 
out of the three orders of senators, knights, and cen- 
turions : all of them to be of the highest census, Sigo^ 
nius^ thinlcs this judicial census was not only distinct 
from that of knights and senators, but higher than the 
lowest limits of each, i. e. that the judicial knights 
were to be possessed of more than what was pre- 

^ IVIoris autem ^uit, says he, ut, cum aliquis civis Komauus osteii- 
dendus esset, significaretur aut a prsnomine suo, aut a nomine, aut a 
cognomine ; aut a tribu in quo censeretur ; aut a curia ; aut a censu, 
ut si erat senator, equesve Romanus. Ascon. ad Cic. in Verrem, i. 8. 

«> Cic. Philipp. i. 8. 

P Ut amplissimo ex censu, ex centuriis, aliter quam ante, lecti ju- 
dices, sBque tamen ex illis tribus ordinibus, res judicarent. Aacon, in 
orni, contra L. Pison, c. 39. 

^ Signiiicat senatores legi potuisse, qui octingenta millia possidc- 

rent ; equites, qui quadringenta ; at judices e senatorio ordme, aut 

equestri, nisi qui amplissimo censu essent, id est, qui supra senatorium. 

• auie questrem censu m possiderent, constitui non licuisse. Sigon. l)t 

anliquojure civium Rom. 1. ii. c. xviii. 
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TO THE READER. xxiii 

scribed to the knights in general, and the judicial 
senators of a larger census than that prescribed to the 
senators. This seems to me, with submission, a 
forced interpretation. Many had been the contests 
between the knights and senators for the judicial 
power. Pompey's law compromised the difference : 
it laid open the distinction of order, but with this re- 
striction, that though the judges were not to be all 
senators, they should all be possessed of a senator's 
estate, ex amplissimo censu lecti: which I should in^ 
terpret ex <enm ordinis amplissimu But whatever 
was this judicial census, Pliny ascribes it^ jointly 
with the senatorian, to the effects of luxury ; and he 
would hardly so ill distinguish times as to jumble two 
institutions, which began, one, as we have seen, under 
the republic; the other, as Dr. Chapman imagines, 
under the emperors. We will apply, with this accu- 
rate writer*, the particulars enumerated by Pliny to 
the times of affluence and of agonizing liberty. But we 
need qot wait for those days t>ll the reign of Augustus. 
Though it is allowed, by the conquest of Egypt S a 
new fund of riches flowed into his capital, yet more 
great fortunes seem to have been raised before the 
civil war broke out, when whole armies were sup- 
ported by single persons, than were ever afterwards. 
The donations made by that emperor prove at once 
the immense wealth he was possessed of, and the 
want of it in others. He supplied not only the legal 

a ualiti cations to knights and senators, but even the 
eficiencies of the treasury. We learn from the in^ 
scription at Ancyra, that, at four donations" only, ha 

' Posteris laxitas mundi et rerum amplitudo damno fuit, postqtiam 
senator censu legicoeptus, judex fieri censu. Plin.N. H. xiv« prooenif 

* Rom. Senate, p. 120, 121. 

* See hereafter, p . 1 67. 

Ji The learaed Mr. Chishul under (he fourth donation, is fallen iht^ 
a mistake, Tah. iii. 1. 14. p. 174. « Que meacongiaria pervenemnt 
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xxiv TO THE READER. 

distributed to 250,000 men 400 HS. i. e. about 
d/. 68, 8d. a man ; in all, near 210,000/. each time. In 
short, he is recorded there to have given away above 
17,000,000/. sterling, besides one donation which time 
has effaced. 

4, Suetonius and Dio compared together, lead us 
to think a qualification was required before the time of 
Augustus. Suetonius'' says, ** Augustus enlarged 
" the senatorian census, and from 800,000 HS. 
" RAISED it to 1,200,000 HS." Dio^ that Augustus 
" fixed it first at 400,000 HS. in consideration of the 
«* misfortunes which many families had felt by the 
** civil wars ; and afterwards raised it to 1,000,000.'' 
Now, according to Dr. Chapman's hypothesis, the 
result of what is here delivered is, that the senatorian 
census was fixed by Augustus first at 400,000 HS. 
then at 800,000 HS. then 1,000,000, lastly, at 
1,200,000. A strange mark of inconstancy in the 
emperor, and more strange inaccuracy in the histo- 
rians; the former passing over in silence the first 
rate ; the latter, the second. But we see prudence 
in the emperor, and method in the historians^ if we 

« ad [sesterti] um millia nunquam minus quinqaaginta et ducenta." 
p. 191. That is, as he under&tands it, each donation amounted to 
50,200,000 HS. and tbence concludes, that since each man received 
400 HS. 125,000 always partook of the donation. But inillia quin- 
qwaginta et dueenta can signify no more than 250,000. And do n^t 
here expressiiS* but the number of receivers whom he searches fof 
by implication, and should be read undoubtedly, *f pervenerunt ad 
*' civi UM MILLIA," &c. as 1. 15. " trecentis et viginti millibus 
'* pLEBEi." and I. 19. " accepenint id hominum circiter centum et 
** viginti." and again, 1. 21. " ea mifiia homikum paulo plura quam 
** ducenta fuerunt." 

^ Senatorum censum ampliavit, et pro octingentonim miUium 
summa duodecies HS. taxavit ; supplevitque non nabentibus. Suet. 
in Aug. c. 41. 

titeu tra3i,tff iirur» xa) us irivrt »ai ii»o^t fMt^tnUts avTO w^wywyu 
Dio, 1. iv. p. 632. vid. et p. 540. ' 
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ROMAN EMPIRE. 



CHAP, I. 

THE INFAlfCYOF ROME. THE Vf^RS IT SUSTAINED. 

\t E must not form to ourselves an idea of the city of 
Rome, in its infancy, from the cities which exist at this 
time, unless we have in view those of the Crim Tartars, 
built for the stowing and securing of plunder, cattle, 
fruits, and other produce of the country. The ancient 
names of the chief places in Rome ard all relative to 
this use^ 

The city was even without streets, unless we will 
give this name to the continuatioh of roads which cen<* 
tre in it. The houses were straggling, built after- an 
irregular manner, and very small; for the inhabitants 
being always either at their work, or in the public square, 
were very seldom at home. 

But the greatness of Rome soon appeared in its pub- 
lic ediEces. Works which ^ have raised, and still raise, 

* Does the author mea^n Forum boarium, oUtormtn, -fiic. 
b See the astonishment of DioBysius Halicarnassas on the aquas* 
ducts built by Tarquini Ant Horn. Ubr iii. They are still subsisting. 

B 
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2 CAUSES OF THE RISE AND FALL 

the greatest idea of its power^ were formed under its 
kings. They began ali-eady to lay the foundation of 
that city which was to be eternal. 

Romulus, and his successors, were engaged in almost 
perpetual wars with their neighbours, to increase the 
number of their citizens, tiieir women, and their terri- 
tories. They used to return to the city, loaded with 
the spoils of conquered nations; and these spoils, 
which consisted of wheatsheaves and flocks, used to fill 
them with the greatest joy. Such is the origin of tri- 
umphs, to which that city afterwards chiefly owed its 
grandeur. 

The strength of the R6mans was greatly increased 
by their union with the Sabines, a stubborn, warlike 
people, resembling the Lacedaemonians, from whom 
they sprung. Romulus ^ copied the form of their shields, 
which were large, and used them ever afterwards 
instead of the small buckler of Argos : and it is to be 
observed, that the circumstance which chiefly raised* the 
Romans to the sovereignty of the world was their 
laying aside their own customs as soon as they met 
with better among the people they conquered; and it is 
well known that they fought successively against all 
nations. 

] It was a maxim then among the republics of Italy, 
that treaties made with one king were not obligatory 
towards his successor. This was a sort of law of 
nations d among them. Thus every thing which had 
been submitted to by one king of Rome, they thought 
themselves disengaged from under another, and wars 
continually begot wars. 

The reign of Numa, being long and pacific, was very 
well adapted to leave the Romans in their humble con- 
dition ; and had their territory in that age been less 
confined, and their power greater, it is probable their 
fortune would have been fixed for ever. 

c PlutarcVs life of Romulus. 
• «i This apj)ear8 throughout the history of the kings of Rome^ 
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One cause of the proq)erity of Rome was, that all 
her kings were great men. No other history presents 
us with an uninterrupted succession of such statesmen 
and such captains. 

In the in&ncy of societies, the leading men in- the 
republic form the constitution ; afterwards, the constitu- 
tion forms the leading men in the republic. 

Tarquin took upon him the government, without 
being dected by the senate ®, or the people. His power 
became; hereditary: he rendered it id»solute. These 
two revolutions were soon followed by a third. 

Sextus, the son of Tarquin, by violating the chastity 
of Lucretia, took such a step as has seldom failed to 
drive tyrants from the cities over which they presided ; 
for when once a people are made strongly sensible, by 
the commission of so enormous a crime, of the slavery 
te which they are reduced, they immediately form a 
desperate resolution. 

A people may suffer, without murmuring, the impos- 
ing of new tributes, since they are not certain but that 
seme advantage may accrue to themselves from the dis- 
posal of the monies so levied ; but when an insult is put 
upon them, they are affected with their misfortune 
only ; and this they aggravate, by fixing to it the idea 
of all the calamities which can possibly happen. 

It must however be confessed, that the deiath of Lu- 
cretia did no more than, occasion, accidentally, the revo- 
lution which happened; for a haughty, enterprising, 
bold people, confined within walls, must necessarily 
either shake off the yoke, or soften the asperity of their 
manners. 

From thesituadon of things at that time, this was 
the result, either that Rome -should change the form of 
its government, or continue for ever a small, poor 
monarchy. 

* The senate named a ma^trate in the interregnum, who was to 
make choice of a king. This election was to be confirmed by the 
people. Dion. Halicam. lib. iL iiL iv. 
b2 
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Modern liktory frnmisliefli linntb^ h rvy remarkable 
«Kample of what-kaf^peaed at tluit time m Renm; for! 
as mem hsare heeiifieiisible of tib« same passioas in all 
ages, the occasions which give rise to^great reVohitioss 
are various, but the causes are lor erer the saine. 

As Henry Vn. of England inc&eased the power of-the 
commons, merely to.hun^e the nobility ;. so Servius 
TulHtis/enlaiged the privileges ofthe.peo]^, in order to 
depress the senatOi; but thcf people growing: afiterwafds 
bolder^ ruined eaekof the nonarohiesimder which they 
lived. 

^0 Mattering :eolours have been employed in the pic- 
ture which is left us of Tarquin ; his name has nM 
escaped any of the orators who declaimed against if* 
ranny ; but his conduot before his calamities, which it m 
evident he foresaw, his gentleness and humaniity tow^ds 
theconquJNPed, his beneficence to the soldiers, the aits by 
which he engaged such numbers. to endeavour at hk 
preservation, tlueedifioes he raised for the pnUic use, his 
eomrage' in the field, the constancy and .patience with 
which he bore his misfortunes, a twenty years' war he 
either carried on, or caused to be<;curried on, against the 
Romans^ though deprived of his . kingdom, and .very 
poor; these dimgs, and Ito resources perpetj Jly fpund^ 
prove manifestly, that he was no contemptible person. 
' . Tbe^ rank or place which posterity bestows m subject, 
as all ^others are, to l^e whim and caprice of fm-tune : 
woe to the reputation of that moimrch who is oppressed 
by a party' which after becomes the prevailing one ; or 
who has. endeaaroured to destroy a pceposaesston that 
survives him. 

The Komams; after having banished their kings, ap- 
pointed ecmsnls annually, a circumstanoe wbidi contri* 
buted.to Fais6> them to so exalted.a pitch; In the lives 
of all princes there are certain periods of ambiticm^ and 
these are afterwards succeeded by other passions, and 
even by indolence ; but the commonwealth being 
governed by magistrates who were, changed every year> 
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luui who endeavoured to ligaalize themidvet in their 
epuployment, ia the vieie of obtaioing new ones, ambv- 
ition had not a moment to lose*. Hence it was that 
^hese magistrates were ever persuading the senate to ttix 
up the people to war, and pointed out to them new ene- 
mies every day. 

This body (the senate) was inclined. ^Eiough to do 
this of their own acc<^d; for, being quite tir^ of the 
complaints anddeipands of the people, they endeavoured 
to remove the occasion of their disquiet, and to employ 
^em in foreign wars. 

Now the common people were generally leased with 
war, because a method had been round to make it bene- 
ficial to them, by the judicious distribution diat was 
made of the spoils. 

Rome being a city in which neither trade nor arts 
flourished, the several individuals had no other way of 
enriching themselves but by rapine. 

An order and discipline was therefore established in 
the way and manner of pillaging f, and this was pretty 
near the same with that now practised among the in- 
habitants of Lesser Tartary* 

The plunder was laid together, and afterwards distri- 
buted among the soldiers; not even the minutest article 
was lost, because every man, before he set out, swm« 
not to embezzle any thing ; besides that the Romans 
were^ of all nations, the most religious observers of 
oaths^ these being considered as the sinews of their 
military discipline. 

In fine, those citizens who stayed at home, shared 
also in the fruits of the victory ; for part of the con- 
quered lands was confiscated, and this was subdivided 
into two portions, one of which was sold for the benefit 
of the public, and the other divided by the common- 
wealth, among such citizens as were but in poor cir- 
cumstances, upon condition of their paying a small 
acknowledgment. 

f See Polybius, lib. X. 
b3 
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. As liw codmAs had BO oth«r way •! obtlLmtfi^ tfad 
honour of a takimphy than by a • conquest or a yictory, 
this mada them rush faito" the field with unparalleled 
'Hiqpetaosity'; ^ey matohed directly to the enetny*, when 
joBoe taini«iy»tely Jdecididd tft^ contestw 

Rome was therefore engaged in an eternal, and ever 
bhstinatewar: now a nation that is always' at war, 
and. that too from the^ very frame and ^essence 6f its 
gotermnentytnust' necessarily be d^stroy^d, or subdue 
1^1 otke^ nations; foiry thes^ bemg sometimes at war, 
and at other times in peace, could never be so able to 
invade others, nor so well prepared to defend them- 
selves* 

By this means the Romans attained a perfect 'knoW'* 
ledge in the military arts : in transient wars most of 
the examples ave lost ; peace suggests Afferent ideai;, 
and we forget not only our iauks, but evon our virtues. 

Another consequence of the maxim of waging per* 
petaal war Was^ that the Romans never conchided a 
peace but whien they wore vioto>rious; bnd indeed, to 
what purpose would it he to make an ignominious 
peace with one nation, and afterwards go and invade 
another? 

In this view, their pretensions rose always in proper^ 
tion -to thm defeat; by this they surprised the con- 
queror, and laid themselves under a greater necesdty of 
conquering. - 

Being forever obnodEious to the most severe vengeance; 
perseverance and valour became necessary virtues;^ and 
these could not be distirigoished, among them^ from self- 
love, from the love of One's family,' of 'one*s country, and 
whatever is dearest among men. 

The same had happened to Italy, which befel America 
in late ages ; the nativos of the former, quite helpless 
and dispersed up and down, having resigned their habi- 

% The Romans considered foreigners as enemies : hostis, accord* 
ing to Yarro, De lingua Lat. lib. iv. signified at first a foreigner who 
lived according to h'is o\m laws. 
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(atbaA to iieiir eomars, ii waft mftevwrnrdB peopUd hf 
three different nations, the Tuscans ^^ the Gauls, a&d tha 
Greeks. The Gauls had no manasr of rriation or affi- 
Bity. either mth the Greeks or Tuseansf the latter 
fDrflnad a society which had its' peculiar language, cus-^ 
KmiB^ scndanorals ; and the Grecian eolonies; who de- 
scended from: different vatidnB that wiBfe olt«i at TAn- 
aaoev had pvettf^^ separate interests. 

The world in that age was not like the world in ours x 
nyyages, <»Dquest, traffic, the establuhment' of mighty 
stales, the inTention of p6st«offices, of the sea-compass; 
and. of piintingr;' these, with. a certain general poKty, 
have.inade correspondence much easier, and giren riise^ 
ainong iie, to an art, called^by the aam^ of Politics : 
every man sees at one glance whatever is transact^ in 
tfas whole umverse ; and if a people discover but ever so 
little ambition,- all thi nations round them are imme-^ 
diately terrified. 

- The people oi Italy had^ none of those engines .which 
were employed insieges: and' forther, as the eoldienr 
were not allowed any stipend, there was nepossibilitjr of 
keejnng them long before atown or fortress: hence it 
^as^ that few of their wars were decisive: these foiBigYit 
from no other motive, but merely to plunder the enemy's 
oianp or bis lands ; after which^ both the ooni}UOT(ft> and 
the conquered marched back te their respective cities. 
This etreuHistance gave rise to the strong resistance 
which the people ;of Italy made, and attlie satte time to 
the inflexible resolution the Romans formed to subdue 
dbeisi; this favoured the latter with rietories, which na 

t It is not known whether they were orip^inaUy of that country^ 
or only a colony ; bnt Dion. Halicardiasgetts is of the former opinion, 
lib. i. 

^ D. Halicamass. declares so expresslv* Ub. iz. and this appears by 
history: they aaed to atteApt the scalade of cities with ladders. 
£phorus relates that Artemon the engineer invented large machinev 
to batter the strongest wall. Pericles was the first who made use of 
them at the siege of Samos, aa PlUtaieb >eU» vs in the life of that 
general. 
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way depraved their morals, and left them in their ori- 
ginal poyerty. 

Had the Romans made a rapid conquest of the neigh- 
bouring cities, they would have been in a declining con- 
dition at the arrival of Pyrrhus, of the Gauls, and of 
Hannibal ; and, by a fate common to most governments 
in the worlds they would have made too quick a tran- 
sition from poverty to riches, and from riches to de- 
pmvity. 

But Rome, for ever struggling, and ever meeting with 
pbstacles, made other nations tremble at its power, and 
at the same time was unable to extend it ; and exercised 
in a very narrow compass of ground, a train of virtues 
that were to prove of the most fatal consequence to thcr 
universe. 

All the people pf Italy were not equally wariike : those 
who inhabited the eastern part, as the Tarentines and ' 
the Capuans, all the cities of Campania, and of Grecia 
Mayor, were quite immersed in indolence and in plea- 
sures ; but the Latins, the Hernici, the Sabines, the 
^qui, and the Volscians were passionately fond of war : 
these nations lay round Rome; the resistance they 
made to that city was incredible, and they surpassed 
them in stubbornness and inflexibility. 

The Latin cities sprung firom Alban cdonies, which 
were, founded^ by Latinus Sylvius: besides their com- 
mon extraction with the Romans, there were several ' 
rites and ceremonies common to both ; and Servius Tul- 
lius had ^ engaged them to build a temple in Rome, to 
serve as the centre of union of the two nations. Losing 
a battle near the lake Regillus, they were subjected to 
an alliance, and forced to associate in the ' wars which 
the Romans waged. 

. ' As^ appears from the treatise entitled Origo GerUU Romarue, 
ascribed to Aurelius Victor. 
^ D. Halicamass. 

1 See in D. Halicamass. lib. vi. one of the treaties concluded irith 
this people. 
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It was maBifesdy seea, during th» abort time that the 
granny of the decemvirs lasted, how much the aggran- 
dizing of Rome depended on its liberty. The govern* 
ment seemed to have lost the °* soul which animated even 
to the minutest part of it. 

There remained at that time but two sorts of people 
in the city, those who submitted to slavery, and those 
who, for their own private interest, endeavoured to en- 
slave the rest. The senators withdrew from Rome as 
frmn a ioretgn city; and the neighbouring nations did 
Bdt meet with the least resistance firt>m any quarter. 

Th» senate having found means to give the soldiers id 
i«9ulai al^>end| the siege of Veti was undertaken, which 
lasted ten years. But now a new art, and a new system 
ef wair, were se^i to arise among the Romans; their 
soecesses were more signal and conspicuous; they* 
made a better advantage of their victories ; their con-' 
quests were greater, they sent out more colonies ; in 
feie, the taking of Veil proved a kind of revolution. 

But all this did not lessen their toils : if, on one side, 
diey attn«&3ed wHh greater vigour the Tuscans, the ^qul, 
and the Volscians ; for this very reason they were aban- 
doned by the Latins and the Hemiei their allies, who 
were armed aftter the same manner, and observed the 
same discipline with themselves ; Uiis engaged the Tus^* 
cans to form new alliances ; and prompted the Samnites, 
the most martial people of all Italy, to involve them in 
a forious war. 

After the soldiers received pay, the senate no longer 
distributed to them the lands of the conquered people, 
upon whom other conditions were now imposed ; they 
were obliged, for instance, to pay the army a certain quota 
for a time, and to send supplies of clothes and com. 

The taking of Rome by the Gauls did no way lessen 
its strength; almost the whole army, which was dis- 
persed rather than ovdrcoine, withdrew to Veii; the 

" These Decemviri, upon pretenoe of ^vw written lows to the 
people, seized upon the government. See D. Halicariiass. lib. xi* 
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people shdtered themselves in the adjacent cities^ nhd 
the burning of Rome was no more than the setting fire* 
to a few cottages of shepherds. 

CHAP. 11. 

OV rut SCIENCE OF WAR, AS PRACTISED BY THE 
ROMANS. 

As the Romans devoted themselves entirely to war^ 
and considered it as the only science,' they therefore bent 
all their thoughts, and the genius with which they were 
informed, to the improvement of it: doubtless a god, 
says Vegetius", inspired them with the idea of the 
legion. 

They judged that it would be necessary to arm the 
soldiers who composed the legion with weapons, whether 
offensive or defensive, of a stronger and ° heavier kind 
than those of any other nation. 

But as some things must be done in war, which a 
heavy body is not able to execute, the Romans would 
have the legion include within itself a band of light 
forces, which might issue from it in order to provoke the 
enemy to battle, or draw back into it in case of necessity; 
they also would have this legion strengthened with ca- 
valry, with archers, and slingers, to pursue those who 
fled, and complete the victory ; that it should be de- 
fended by military engines of every kind, which it drew 
after it ; that every evening this body should intrench: 
itself, and be, as Vegetius ^ observes, a kind of strong- 
hold. 

» Lib. ii. cap. i. 

^ See^ in Polybius, and in Josephus, Be Bello Judaico, lib. ii. 
a dtiscription of the arms of the Roman soldiers. There is but little 
difierence, says the latter, between a Roman soldier and a loaded 
horse. " They carried (says Cicero) provision for fifteen da^, ne- 
" cessaries of all sorts, and whatever tney should have occasion for 
'* in throwing up trenches. As to their arms, they were no morein- 
f cumbered with them than with their hands." 

eiib.ii.c^.25. 
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But that the Roman soldiers might be able to carry 
heavier arms than other men^ it was necessary they 
fihould become more than men ; and this they became 
by perpetual labour which increased their vigour, and by 
exercises that gave them an activity, which is no more 
^han a just distribution of the strength we are invigo* 
rated with. 

. It is observed in this age> that the ^ immoderate la- 
bour which soldiers are obliged to undergo destroys our 
armies ; and yet it was by incredible labour that the 
Romans preserved themselves. The reason I take to be 
this; their toils were continual and uninterrupted, 
whereas our soldiers are ever shifting from the extremes 
of labour to the extremes of idleness, than which no- 
thing can possibly be more destructive. . 

I must here take notice of what authors' relate con^ 
cerning the training up of the Roman soldiery. They 
were inured to the military pace, that is, to walk twenty 
miles, and sometimes four and twenty, in ^ve hours. 
During these marches they carried burdens of three- 
score pounds weight; they habituated themselves to 
running and leaping, armed cap-a-pee ; in their ' exer- 
cises they made, use, of swords, javelins, and arrows, 
double the weight of common weapons ; and these exer- 
cises were carried on without intermission. 

The camp was not the only military school ; there 
being, in Rome, a place in which the citizens used to 
perform exercises (it was the Campus Martins) : after 
their fatigues^ they plunged into the Tyber, to accustom 

^ Particularly the throwing up of the ground. 

»■ See in Vegetius, lib. i. and in Livy, Tib. xxvi. the exercises which 
Scipio Africanus made the soldiers perform after the taking of Car- 
thago Nova. Marius used to go every day to the Campus Martins, 
even in his extreme old age. It was custpmary for Pompey, when 
fifty-eight years of a^e, to arm himself cap-a-pee, and engage in 
single combat with the Roman youths. He used to exercise him- 
.seli in riding, when he would run with the swiftest career, and hur| 
the javelin. Plutarch in the lives of Marius and Pompey. 

» Vegetius, lib. i, ' * Idem ibid. . . 
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themgelTes to 8^'iiiiming» and cleanse away tiiB dust 
and 'Sweat. 

Webave no very just idea of bodily exercise; th% 
man wbo assiduously applies biBiself to it» af^pears to us 
ratber in a contemptible ligbt, inasmudi as the far 
greater part of bis exercises have for their object nothing 
more than self-gratification : whereas, among the an^ 
cientSy. every exereiile, even down to that of dancing, 
made a part of the art military. 

With us modems a deep knowledge in the use c^ war- 
like weapons is become ridiculous ; Sor since the custom 
of single combats was introduced, fencing has been re-» 
garded as the sciences of quarrelsome ildlows or cowards; 

Those who criticise Homer for insqpinng his heroes 
with strength, dexterity, and agility of body, should 
hold Sallust ridiculous, who celebrates Pompey^ for 
running, leaping, or carrying a burden as well as any 
man of his time. 

Whenever the Romans thought themsdves exposed 
to any danger, or were desirous of repairing some loss, 
it was a constant |vactide among them to invigorate 
and give new Hfe to their military discipline. Are they 
engt^ed in a war with the Latins, a people aoless mar-* 
tial than Uiemselves ? Muilius reflects upon the best 
methods of strengthemng the command in thefidd, and 
puts to death his own son, for conquering without his 
orders. Are th^ defeated before Numantia? Scij^o 
^Imili^inus immediately removes the several blandish- 
ments, which had enervated them. Have the Roman 
legions passed under the joke at Numidia? Metellus 
wipes away their ignominy, the instant he has obliged 
them to resume their ancient institutions. Marius, that 
he may be enabled to vanquish the Cimbri and the Teu-^ 
tones, begins by diverting the course of* rivers; and 
Sylla employs in such bard labour his soldiers, who 

V Cum okcrHus saHu^ eum veiociiut cmrtu, cum vMUt rtcAr c«r»> 
iabat, Fnigm. of Sallust by YegetiiiB, b. i. cap. 9* 
< Frontin. StniJtagem.lih. t. cap. 11. 
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ware terrified at tlie war fi^ieh was carrying on agaiMt 
Mithridatea, thatt they sue ior battle, to put an end to 
tkeir hardships. 

Publius ^aska made the Romans haild a fleet of 
ships, at a time when they had no occasion for sudi a 
force: these people dreaded idleness more than an 
enenwf. 

Attlus Gelliittr^Tes no very good reasons for the 
custom among the Romans of letting soldiers' hlood who 
had committed a laiiit ; the tme reason is, that strength 
being the diief quaHfication of a sol^r, this was the 
means of adding not to his weakness, but to his disgrace. 

These men tiitis inured were generally healthy -and 
Tigorous : we do i»t find by historians, lliat the Roman 
armies, which waged war in so great a irariety of di- 
•mates, lell often a prey to diseases ; whereas in the 
^present age we didly see armies, without once engaging, 
pensh.and mdt away, if I may use the espiessioo, in a 
mgle campaign. 

Besections are rery frequent among us Ar this Ma- 
son, hecause the soldiers are the dregs of every uation, 
and. not one of them possesses, or tiiinks himself pos- 
isessed of, a certain.'adrantage which gives him a supe- 
itenty over his comrades. But among the Romans >Aey 
were less frequent; it being scarce possible that aoldiers, 
raised from among a peo^e naturally so haughty and 
imperious, and so sure of commanding over othen, 
should demean themselves to such a degree, as to ceaie 
td be Romans. 

As their armies were not great, they were easily sub- 
sisted : the commander had a better opportunity of 
knowing the several indinduals ; and could more easily 
perceive the various faults iand misdemeanors committed 
by the soldiery. 

The violence of their exercises, and the wonderful 
roads they built, enabled them to make longand speedy 

f Lib. z. cap. 8. 
C 
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marches. Their sudden presence damped the spirits of 
their opposers : they shewed themselves, especially after 
some unfortunate event, at a time when their enemies 
were in that state of negligence which is generally con- 
sequent on .victory. 

In the battles fought in our age, every single soldier 
has very little security and confidence, except in the 
multitude ; but among the Romans, every individual, 
more robust and of greater experience in war, as weH 
as more inured to the fatigues of it, than his enemy, 
reliod upon. himself only. He was naturdly endued 
with courage, or, in other words, with that virtue which 
a sensibility of our own strength inspires. 

As no troops in the world were, in any age, so well 
disciplined, it was hardly possible that in a battle, how 
unfortunate soever, but some Romans must rally in one 
part or other of It; or, on the other side, but that the 
enemy must be defeated in some part of the field: and, 
indeed, we find every where in history, that whenever 
the Romans happened to be overpowered at the begin- 
ning, either by numbers, or the fierceness of the onset, 
they at last wrested the laurel out of the enemy's hand. 

Their chief care was to examine, in what particular 
their enemies had an advantage over them, and when 
thiswas found, they immediately rectified it. They ac- 
customed themselves to behold the blood and the wounds 
of the Gladiators. The cutting swords 'of the Gauls 
and^the elephants of Pyrrhus intimidated them but once. 
They strengthened their cavalry • first, by taking the 
bridles from the horses, that their impetuosity might be 

. ^ The Romans used to present their javelins, when the Gauls 
struck at them with their swords, and by that means blunted them. 
* At the time that they warred ae^ainst the lesser nations of Italy, 
their horse was superior to that of their enemies, and for this reason, 
the cavalry were composed of none, but the ablest hodied men, and 
the most considerable among the citizens, each of whom had a horse 
maintained at the prublic expence. When they alighted, no infantry 
was more formidable, and they very often turned the scale of 
victory. 
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boundless; and afterwards by intermixing them with 
Velites**: when they understood the excellence of the 
Spanish*' sword, they quitted their own for it. They baf- 
fled all the art of the most experienced pilots, by the in- 
vention of an engine which is described by Polybius. In 
fine, as Josephus observes^, war was a subject of medi- 
tation to the Romans, and peace an exercise. 

If ^ny nation boasted, either from nature or its insti- 
. tution, any peculiar advantage, the Romans immediately 
made use of it : they employed their utmost endeavours 
to procure horses from Numidia bowmen from Crete^ 
slingers from the Baleares, and ships from the Rhodians. 

To conclude, no nation in the world ever prepared for 
war with so much wisdom, and carried it on with so 
much intrepidity. 

CHAP. III. 

THE METHODS BY WHICH THE ROMANS RAISED 
THEMSELVES TO EMPIRE. 

As the people of Europe, in this age, have very near 
the same arts, the same arms, the same discipline^ and 
the same manner of making war ; the prodigious fortune 
to which the Romans attained, seems incredible to us. 
Besides; power is at this time divided so disproportion- 
ablyj that ' it is not possible for a petty state to raise 
itself, merely by its own strength, from the low con- 
dition in which Providence has placed it. 

This merits some reflections, otherwise we might be- 
hold several events without being able to account for 
them ; and for want of having a perfect idea of the dif- 
ferent situation of things, we should believe, in perusing 

^ The^e were young: men lightly armed, and the most nimble of all 
the legion. At the least s^al tha^ was given, th^ would either 
leap behind a horseman, or, fight on foot. Valerius Maximus, lib, ii. 
Livy,Ub. xxvi. 

« Fragm. of Polybius cited by Suidas in the #ord fUx»*t'^» 

d De Bello Judaico, Ub. ii. 

C2 
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ancieDt history^ that we view a set of men different from 
oarselveg. 

Experiepee has shewn pespetuaUy, that an European 
prince who has a. iniUioa ef subjects, camiet, wirtlbent 
destroying himself, keep up a^ maintaiB above ten 
thousand soldiers; consequdntiy, gneal nations only are 
possessed of armies. 

But the case was different a&caeiitly nikh vegpasd to 
commonwealths : for this proportion between the soklieBs 
and the rest of the people, wUek is ilew aa eao to an 
hundred, might in these times be, pretty near, as oae 
is to eight. 

The founders of ancient commonwealths had made an 
equlil distribution of the lands : this circumstance alone 
raised a nation to power ; that is to say, made ti a well 
regulated society : this also gave strength to its armies; 
it being equally the interest (and this too was very 
great) of every individual, to exert himself in defence of 
his country. 

When laws were not executed in their full rigour, af- 
fairs returned back to the same point in whieh we nfw 
see them : the avarice of some particular persons, and 
the lavish profuseness of others, occasioned tho kuads to 
become the property of a few ; immediately arts were in- 
troduced to supply the reciprocal wants 9i the rich and 
poor ; by which means there were but very few soldiers 
or citizens seen ; for the revenues of the lands ths^t bad 
before been employed to support the latter, w^e now 
bestowed wholly on slaves and artificers, who adminis- 
tered to the luxury of the new propri^;ors ; for otherwise 
the government, which, how licentious soever it be> imiit 
exist, woidd have been destroyed : be^e the ecncmptioit 
of the state, the original revenues of it were divided 
among the soldiers^ tlmt io, tho labourers : after it was 
comipied, they went first to the ri^b, who let tbeni oat 
to slaves and aitiftcers, from whom they received by way 
of tribute a part for the maintenance of the soldiers. 
And it was impossible that people of thia cast ^lonld be 
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good soldiers, they being cowardly and abject ; already 
corrupted by the luxury of cities, and often by the very 
art they profiBssed; not to mention, that as they could 
not properly call any country their own, and reaped the 
fruits of their industry in every clime, they had very lit- 
tle either to lose or ke^.» 

. In the, survey ^ of the people of Rome, some time after 
the expulsion of the kingf, and in that taken by Deme- 
tirius Phalereus^ at Athens, the number of inhabitants 
was found nearly equal ; Rome had four hundred and forty 
thousand, Athens four hundred and- thirty-one thousand. 
But the survey at Rome was made at the time when its 
establishment was come to maturity, and that of Athens 
when it was quite corrupt. We find that the number 
of citizens grown up to manhood, made at Rome a 
^urth part of its inhabitants, and at Athens a little less 
than the twentieth : the strength of Rome therefore, to 
that of Athens, was at these different times almost as 
four to twenty, that is, it was five times larger. 

Agis and Cleomenes ^ observing, that instead of thirty 
thousand citizens, (for so many Were at Sparta in Lycur- 
gus's time,) there were but seven hundred, scarce a hun- 
dred of whom were possessed of lands; and that all the 
rest were no more than a cowardly populace : they 
Tmdertook to revive the laws enacted on this occasion ; 
and from that period Lacedaemonia recovered its for- 
mer power, and again became formidable to all the 
Greeks. 

It was the equal distribution of lands that at first ena- 
bled Rome to soar, abdve itsliumble condiiion ; and this 
the Romans were strongly sensible of in their corrupted 
Btate. 

This commonwealth was confined to narrow feounds, 

* This is the survey mentioned by Dionysius of Halicamassus, lib. 
ix, art. 25, and whicn-sMBM to kne lo be tne same h^ speaks of at the 
end of his sixth book, made dxyears kfter th^ ^pulsioii of the kings. 

f Ctesicles in Athenaeus, lib. vi. 

• See Plutarch's life of Cleomenes. 

c3 
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wliea thti Ltttiiis> having refused to sucooar them with 
th« tro<^ which had been ^ stipulate, ten legions were 
presenl^ raised in the city only: scarce at this time, 
says lAryi Home, whom the whole universe is not able 
to cotm^abi conld levy such a force, ^ere an enemy to 
appear suddenly under its wall : a sure indication diat 
we htkre not risen in power, and have only increased the 
luxury and wealth which incooimode us. 

Tell me, would Tiberius Qracchus say* to the nobles, 
Which i».the most valuable character, that of a citizen 
or of A perpetual slave ? Who ia most nsefol, a soldier, or 
a wan entirely unfit for war? Will you, merely for the 
sake of enjoying a fow more acres of land than the rest 
of tiM titijKens, quite lay aside the hopes of conquering 
tiie rest of the world, or be exposed to see yourselves 
dispossessed by the enemy of those very landa which 
you refuse us? 

CHAP. IV. 

OF THE OAVl4S« OF PTRBHUS. PARALLEL BBTWBSN 
cArTHAGS and ROME. THE WAR OF HAKNIBAL. 

X HE Romans were engaged in several wars against 
the Gauls : a thirst of glory, a contempt of death, and 
an inflexible resolution of conquering, were equal in 
both nations, but the weapons they used were different ; 
the bucklers of the latter were small, and their swords 
unfit fOT execution; and, indeed, the Gauls were cut to 
pieces by the Romans, much after the same manner as 
the Mexicans, in these latter ages, by the Spaniardii ; 
and a surprising circumstance is, that though these 
people were combating perpetually with the Romans, 
they yet suffered themselves to be destroyed one after 

h Livy, 1 Dect^lihi nIL ' This wm mbm time clbtr ^« taking of 
Rome, ^ader thb cmw i M iipof L> IKiinis Cnofflm, sad ikf^ Cla«- 
dius Crassus. 

' Appiao. 
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anotfacr, witlaout tlMir ever being sensible of, taqniriag 
after, or obviating the cause of, their calamities. 

Pyrrhus invaded the Romans at a time when they 
were strong enough to oppose the power of his arms, and 
to be taught by the yictories he obtained over them : 
from him they learned to entrench themselTos, at also 
the choice and proper dbposition of a camp : he accus- 
tomed them to elephants, and prepared them for migb-» 
tier wars. 

The grandeur of Pyrrhus was confined merely to his 
personsd qualities. Plutarch ^ informs us, that he was 
obliged to begin the war of Macedonia, from his in- 
ability to maintain ai^ longer the six thousand foot 
and five hundred horse in his service. This prince, 
sovereign of a small country, which has never made 
the kast figure since his time, was a military rambler. 
vfho was continually forming new enterprises, because 
he could not subsist but by enterprising. 

Tarentum, his ally, had much degenerated from the 
institution of the Lacedaemonians, her ancestors K He 
might have done great things with the assistance of the 
Samnites ; but they were almost quite destroyed by the 
Romans. 

As the Carthaginians grew wealthy sooner than the 
Romans, so they were sooner corrupted : thus whilst at 
Rome, public employments were made the reward of 
virtue only, and no other emolument accrued from them 
. than honour, and a preference in toils ; at Carthage, the 
several advantages which the public can bestow on par- 
ticular persons were venal, and every service done by 
such persons was there paid by the public. 

A monarchy is not dragged nearer to the hTwk of 
ruin by the tyranny of a prince, than a commonweftlth 
by a liikewarmness and indifference for the general good. 
The advantage of a free state is, that the revenues are 
employed in it to the best purposes ; but where does not 

^ In his life of Pyrrhus. 1 Jsstiii. lib. xx. 
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tl^ reverse of this happen! The advantage of a free 
state is, that it admits of. no favourites ; but when the 
contrary is seen, and instead of the friends and relations 
of a prince, great fortunes are amassed for the friends 
and relations of all persons who have any share in the go- 
vernment; ; in. this case an universal ruin must ensue ; 
the laws are then eluded, more dangerously, than they 
are infringed by a . sovereign prince, who being always 
the greatest citizen in the state, is most concerned tp 
labour at its preservation. 

By the constant practice of ancient customs and man- 
ners, and a peculiar use that was made of poverty, the 
fortunes of all the people in Rome were very near upon 
a level ; but in Carthage, some particular persons 
boasted the wealth of kings. 

The two prevailing factions in Carthage were so di- 
vided, that the one was always for peace, and the other 
always for war ; by which means it was impossible for 
that city either to enjoy the one, or engage in the other 
to advantage. 

In Rome«, war immediately united the several inte- 
rests : but in Carthage it divided them still more. 

In a monarchy, feuds and divisions are easily quitted, 
because the prince is invested with a coercive power to 

°^ Hannibal*8 presence put an end to all the fends and divisions 
which till then prevailed among the Romans ; but the presence of 
Scipio irritated those which already subsisted among the Carthagi- 
nians, and shackled, as it were, the strength of the city ; for the com- 
mon people now grew diffident of the generals, the senate, and the 
great men ; and this made the people more furious. Appian ha? 
given us the history of this war, carried on by the first Scipio. 

[Polybius tells us, that there was this inconveniency at Carthage 
in the second Punic war, that the senate had lost almost all their 
authority. We are informed by Livy, that when Hannibal returned 
tp Carthage, he found that the magistrates and the principal citizens 
had abused their power, and converted the public revenues to their 
own emolument. The virtue therefore of the magistrates, and the 
authority of the senate, both fell at the same time ; and all was ow- 
ing to the same causes, the dissolution of principles. VEtprit des 
Loix, lib. yiii. chap. 14.] 
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ciurb bodi parties ; but they are more hurtifif hi a eeoi- 
nonwealtb, because the evil genen^ly seizes the very 
power whksh only coald have wf ought a cure. 

In Rome, which was goreraed by laws, the people 
entnuN^d tl» senate with the management of affairs ; 
but in Carthage, which was governed by fraud and 
dissoluteness, the people would themselves trafssact all 
things. 

Carthage^ in warring with all its riches against the 
poverty of Rome, had a disadvantage in this very eir* 
eumstance; for gold and silver may be ^chausted, hut 
virtue, perseverance, strength, and poverty are inex- 
haustible. 

The Romans were ambitioiis through pride, and the 
Carthaginians through avarice ; the former would com* 
maud, die latter amass ; and these, whose minds were 
wholly turned to traffic, perpetually easting up their 
income and expences, never engaged in any war from 
incHnatioD. 

The kws ef battles, the decrease of a people, the 
decay of trade, the consumption of the public treasnre, 
the insurrection of neighbouring nations, might force 
the Carthaginians to submit to the severest terms of 
peace : but Rome was not swayed by the consideration 
of blessings or calamities, being determined by no other 
motive hot its glory; and as the Ro!]ians were per- 
snaded they could not exist without commanding over 
others, neither hopes nor iein of any kind could pre- 
vafl with them to conclude a peace, the conditions of 
which were not prescribed by themselves.' 

Nothing is so powerful as a commonwealth, in which 
the laws are exactly observed ; and this not Iroin fear 
nor from reason, but from a passionate impulse, as in 
Rome and Lacedaraion ; for then the wisdom of a good 
legislature is united to all the strength a facdon could 
possibly boast. 

The Carthaginians made use of foreign forces, and 
the Romans employed none but their Own. As the 
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latter had never considered the vanquished hut merely 
as so many, instruments for future triumphs, they made 
soldiers of. the several people they conquered; and the 
greater opposition those made, the more worthy they 
judged, them of heing incorporated into their republic. 
Thus we find the Samnites, who were not subdued till 
after four and twenty triumphs'^, became auzilittrres> to 
the Romans; and some time before the second Punic 
war, they raised from among that nation and their 
allies ®, that is, from a country of little more extent than 
the territories of the pope and Naples, seven hundred 
thousand foot, and seventy thousand horse,. to oppose 
the Gauls. 

In the height of the second Punic war, Rome had 
always a standing army of twenty-two or twenty-four 
legions; and yet it appears by Livy, that at this time 
the census, or general survey, amounted . to but about 
137000 citizens. 

Xhe Carthaginians employed a greater number of 
troops in invading others, and the Romans in defending 
themselves ; the latter armed^ as we have just now seen, 
a prodigious multitude of men to oppose the Gauls and 
Hannibal who invaded them ; and they sent out no more 
than two legions against the most powerful kings.; by 
which means their forces were inexhaustible. 

Carthage was not so strong from its situation, as 
Rome from the spot on which it stood: the latter had 
thirty colonies ^ round it, all which were as so .many 
bulwarks. The Romans were never abandoned by one 
of their allies till the battle of Cannae ; the reason is, 
the Samnites and other nations of Italy were used to 
their sovereignty. 

As most of the cities of Africa were poorly fortified, 
they presently surrendered to the first enemy that ap- 

a Flor. lib. i. 

^ See Polybius. According to the epitome of Floras they raised 
three hundred thousand men out of the city and among the Latins. 
P See Livy, lib. xxvii. 
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pestred under tbeir waHs ; so that Agathocles, Regulus,' 
Scipio, in a Word, all who made a descent on those 
places, immediately spread despair through all Car- 
thage. 

We can ascribe to nothing but to an evil administra- 
tion, the several calamities which the Carthaginians 
sufiFered during the whole war that Scipio carried on 
against them ; their city ^, and even their armies were 
famished, at the same time that the Romans enjoyed a 
profusion of all things. 

Among the Carthaginians, the armies which had 
been defeated grew more insolent upon it, insomuch 
that they sometimes used to crucify their generals, pu- 
nishing them in this manner for their own cowardice. 
Among the Romans, the consul, after punishing such 
soldiers ad had fled from their colours, by a 'decima- 
tion, marched the surviving fprces against the edemy. 

The government of the Carthaginians was vastly 
oppressive*: they had trampled so much upon the 
Spaniards, that, when the Romans arrived among them, 
they werie considered as their deliverers; and if we 
reflect upon the immense sums it cost the Carthagi- 
nians to maintain, in that country, a war which proved 
fatal to them, it will appear that injustice is very impro^ 
vident, and is not mistrdss of all she promises. 

The founding of Alexandria had very much lessened 
the trade of Carthage. ' In the first ages, superstition 
used to banish, in some measure, all foreigners from 
Egypt ; ' and after the Persians had conquered this 
kingdom, they had bent their whole thoughts to the 
weakening of their new subjects ; but under th& Grecian 

4 See Appian, lib. Lib^cus. 

' This panishment, which was inflicted on those who had run from 
their colours, on mutineers, 6tc, was thus : The names of all'die 
criminals being put together in a vessel or shield, were afterwards 
drawn out, every tenth man fMeing to die without reprieve. By this 
means, tiu>ugh tdl were not put to death; yet all were terrified into 
obedience. ' .ATote 6y'<ft« trotoiator. 

' See what is related by Polybius concerning their exactions. 
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monarchs, Eg^pt pofiseased almost the whob commeree 
of the universe <> and that of Carthage began to decay. 

Such powers as are established by commerce^ may 
subsist for a long series of years in their humble con- 
dition, but their grandeur is of short duration ; 4^y tise 
by little and little, and in an imperceptible manner, §» 
they do not perform any particular exploit vtfhioh iOM^ 
make a noise, and signdize their power: but wten 
they have once raised themselves to so exalted a pitch, 
that it is impossible but all nHust see them, every one 
endeavours to deprive this natim of an advaatage 
which it had snatched, as it were, from die Test of tjie 
world. 

The Carthaginian cavalry was preferable to that of 
the Romans, for these two Toasons ; first, because the 
horses of Numidia and Spain were bettor than these of 
Italy ; secondly, because the Roman cavalry was but 
indifferently provided with arms; far the .Romans, as ■ 
Polybius informs us, did not introduce any chmge on 
this occasion, till such time as th^ fought in Gbeece. 

In the first Punic war, Regulus was defeated as soon 
as the Carthaginians made choice of plains for tfaek 
cavalry to engage in ; and in the second *, Hannibal 
owed his most glorious victovies to the Numidians. 

Scipio, by the conquest of Spain and the alliance he 
made with Masinissa, deprived the Carthaginians of 
his superiority: the Numidian cavalry won the batUe 
of 2ama, and put an end to the war. 

The Carthaginians had greater experience at «ea, 
and were better skilled in the working of ships than the 
RonHins : but this advantage seems to have been leaa in 
those ages than it would be in the present. 

< [See more of this hereafter in chap, vi.] 
• Book vi. 

< Hie circumstance whidi gave the ILoanoM an ep^aetimtly •£ 
-lakiag a little breath in the asoond Punic war wat this, wfaoiabo> 
dies of Numidian cavalry went over intDt^Sieflyiaiid Italy, ai 
oined then. 
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As the ancients had not the use of the sea-compass, 
they were confined almost to coasting ; and indeed they 
had nothing hut galiies, which were small and flat-bot- 
tomed ; most roads were to them as so many harbours; 
the knowledge of their pilots was very narrow and con- 
tracted, and their tackle extremely simple. Their art 
itself was so imperfect, that as much is now done with 
an hundred oars, as in those ages with a thousand. 

Their larger vessels had a disadvantage in this, that 
being moved with difficulty by the crew of galley-slaves, 
it was impossible for them to make the necessary evo- 
lutions. Mark Antony experienced this, in the most 
fatal manner, at Actium ; for his ships were not able to 
move about, when attacked on all sides by the lighter 
vessels of Augustus. 

As the ancients used nothing but galleons, the lighter 
vessels easily broke the oars of the greater ones, which 
were then but as so many unwieldy, immoveable ma- 
chines, like modern ships when they have lost their 
masts. « 

Since the invention of the sea-compass, different me- 
thods have been employed ; oars ^ have been laid aside ; 
the main ocean has been visited, great ships have been 
built; the machine is become more complicated, and 
the practices have been multiplied. 

The discovery of gunpowder has occasioned a circum- 
stance one would no ways have suspected, which is, 
that the strength of fleets depends more than ever upon 
art ; for in order to resist the fury of the cannon, and 
prevent the being exposed to a superior fire, it was 
necessary to build great ships ; but the power of the 
art must be proportioned to the bulk of the machine. 

The small vessels of the ancients used often to ghip- 
ple suddenly with one another, on which occasion the 
soldiers engaged on both sides: a whole land-army 

7 Hence we may judge of the imperf^tion of the ancient navies, 
sioce we have laid aside a practice in which we bad lo much tupe- 
riority over them. 

D 
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wa» shipped on board a fleet. In the sea-fight won by Re- 
gulus and his colleague, an hundred and thirty thousand 
Romans fought against an hundred and fifty thousand 
Carthaginians : at that time soldiers were looked upon 
as considerable, and artists the very reverse; but in 
these ages, the soldiers are considered as a little or no- 
thing, and artists the very contrary >. 

A strong proof of the difference is, the victory won by 
Duillius the consul : the Romans were totally ignorant 
of navigation ; when a Carthaginian galley happening 
to be stranded on their coast, served them as a mod^ 
for the building of others : , in three months' time their 
sailors were trained, their fleet was completely fitted 
out ; the Romans put to sea, came up with the Cartha- 
ginians, and defeated them. 

In this age, the whole life of a prince is scarce suffi- 
cient for the raising and equipping a navy, capable ta 
make head against a power already possessed of the em- 
pire of the sea: this perhaps may be the only thing 
which money cannot of itself effect; and though a 
great* monarch in our days succeeded immediately in 
an attempt of this kind, experience has proved to 
Qthers>>, that such an example is to be admired rather 
t^an imitated. 

The second Punic war made so much noise ii;^ thp 
world, that it is knowi!i to every one : when we survey 
attentively the crowd of obstacles which started up 
before Hannibal, and reflect, that this extraordinary 
man surmounted them all, we view the most augiist 
spectacle that antiquity can possibly exhibit. 
'. Rome was a- miracle in constancy and resolution 
after the battles of Ticinus, of Trebia, and Trasymenus; 
after the defeat at Cannae, which was ^till more fatal to 
them^ though they saw themselves abandox^ed by most' 
of the nations in Italy, yet they would not sue for peace ;;. 
' and for this reason the senate never once receded from 

»[SeeL'£spHt<fesXour, l.xxi. C.9.] »J>wi8XIV. ^ 

*> Spain and Muscovy, 
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tbeir ancient maxims : tliey conducted themselves t<H 
wards Hannibal, in the same manner as they had before 
behaved with regard to Pyrrhus, to whom they refused 
all terms of accommodation, till such time as he shonld 
leave Italy ; and Dionysius Halicarnasseus ^ informs us, 
that^ when Coriolanus was treating with the Romans, 
the senate declared they would never infringe their tin- 
cient customs ; that their people could not conclude a 
peace so long as the enemy should continue in their ter- 
ritories ; but that in case the Volscians would think fit 
to retire, they then should agree to any terms that were 
just and reasonable* 

Rome was saved by the strength and vigour of its in-^ 
stitution ; after the battle of Cannse, their very women 
were not allowed to shed tears ; the senate refused to 
ransom the prisoners, and sent the miserable remains of 
the army to carry on the war in Sicily, unrecompensed, 
and deprived of every military honour, till such time as 
Hannibal was driven out of Italy. 

On the other side, Terehtius Varro the consul had 
fled ignominiously as far as Venusia : this man, whose 
extraction was very mean, had been raised io the con- 
sulship merely to mortify the nobles. However th6 
senate would not enjoy the unhappy triumph: they 
saw how necessary it was for them to gain the confi- 
dence of the people on this occasion ; they therefore 
went out to meet Varro, and returned him thanks for 
not despairing of the safety of the commonwealth. 

It is commonly not the real loss sustained in a battle 
(that of the slaughter of some thousand men) which 
proves fatal to a state, but the imaginary loss, the ge- 
neral damp, which deprives it even of that strength 
and vigour which fortune had left it. 

^ome things are asserted by all men, because they 
have been asserted once : it is thought Hannibal com- 
mitted an egregious errcNr, in not laying siege to Rome 
* . V . ■ ■ * 

* Atttiq. Rom. Kb. viii^ 
i>2 
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nfter the battle of Cannae. It must be confessed, that 
the inhabitants of the former were at first seized with a. 
panic; but then the surprise and dread of a martial 
people, which always turns to bravery, is not like that 
of a despicable populace, who ure sensible to nothing 
but their weakaess : a proof Hannibal would not have 
succeeded is, that the Romans' were still powerful 
enough to send succours where any were wanted. 

It is also said, that Hannibal was greatly overseen,, 
in marching his army to Capua, where his soldiers 
enervated themselves; but people who make these as-* 
sertions should consider, that they do not go back to the 
true cause of it : would not every place have proved a 
Capua to a body of men, who had enriched themselvea 
with the spoils of so many victories? Alexander^ whose 
army consisted of his own subjects, made use," on the 
like occasion, of an expedient which Hannibal^ whose 
army was composed wholly of mercenaries, could not 
employ; and this was, the setting fire to the baggage 
of his soldiers, and burning all their wealth and his own. 
We are told that Kouli Khan, after his conquest of the 
Indies, left to the share of each soldier no more than 
one hundred and fifty silver roupees. 

The very conquests of Hannibal began to change the 
fortune of the war: he did not receive any succours 
from Carthage, either by the jealousy of one party <*, or 
the too great confidence of the other. So long as he kept 
his whole army together, he always defeated the Romans; 
but when he was obliged to put garrisons into cities, to 
defend his allies, to besiege strong-holds or prevent 
their being besieged, he then found himself too weak, 
and lost a great par^of his army by piece-meal. Con- 

^ [How was it possible for Carthage to xnaintain her ground? When 
Hannibal upon his being pretor attempted to hinder the magistrates 
from plundering the republic, did they not complain of him to the 
Bomans ? Wretches, that wanted to be citizens without a city, aad 
to be beholden for their riches, to their very destroyers ! VEtprit del 
Lois, 1. iii, c. 3. See jlikewise 1. x. c. 6.} v 
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iluesU are easyj made, becauie we aohiefv tken with 
our whole force ; they are retahied with diflieolty, be* 
caase we defend them with poly a part of our forces. 

CHAP. V. 

THE STATE OF OREECE, OF MACEDONIA^ OP SYRIA, 
AND OF EGYPT, AFTER THE DEPRESSION OF CAR- 
THAGE. 

I IMAGINE Hamiibal did not iibound in wittieisms, 
especially ia favour of Fabius and Marcelias agaiatt 
himd^f. I am sorry to see Liyy stnw his Bowers on 
these enormous oolossnses of antiquity : I wisb he had 
done like Homer, who neglects embdlisfaing them, and 
knew so well how to put them in motion. 

Besides what Hannibal is made to 4Bpeak^ ought to 
have common sense : but if, on hearing the defeat «f 
bis brother, he said publicly, that it was die prelude 0f 
tUe ruin of Carthage ) coukl any thing have a greater 
tendency to drive to despair a people, who had placed 
iheir confidence in him, and to discouhige an arm^ 
•which expected such high recompences after the war ? 

As the Carthaginians lost every battle they fought, 
^Uier in Spain, in Sicily, or in Sardinia ; Hannil^ 
t^stf enemies were fortifying themselves incessantly, 
whilst very inconsiderable reinforcements wcDre sent him, 
va)» reduced to the necessity of engaging in a defenisive 
war : this suggested to the Romans die design of mak- 
ing Africa the seat of war : accordingly Scipio went 
vkto that part of the world, and so great was his su<s 
Cess, that the Carthaginians were forced to recal frett 
Italy Hannibal, who w^t for grief at his sorrendeiing 
to the Romans those Very plains, in which he had ^ 
eftin triumphed <>ver them. 

Whatever ia in the power of a great general and a 

grhit soldier to pchrform, all. this Hatmfbai did to save 

nis country : having fruitlessly endeavoured to bring 

S^cipio to pacific terms, he fought a battle, in which 

d3 
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fortune seemed to delight in confounding his ability, h» 
experience, and good sense. 

Carthage received the conditions of peace^ not from 
an enemy, but from a sovereign; the citizens of it 
obliged themselves to pay ten thousand talents in fifty 
years,- to give hostages, to deliver up their ships and 
elephants, and not to engage in any war without the 
consent of the Romans ; and in order that this repub- 
lic might always continue in a dejected state, the vic- 
tors heightened the power of Masinissa, its irreconcile* 
able enemy. 

After the depression of Carthage, the Romans were 
scarce engaged but in petty wars, and obtained mighty 
victories ; whereas before, they had obtained but petty 
victories, and been engaged in mighty wars« 

There were in those times two worlds, as it were, 
separate from each other: in one, the Carthaginians 
and Romans fought, and the other was shaken by the 
feuds and divisions which had subsisted ever since the 
death of Alexander : in the latter, no regard was had « 
to the transactions of the western world : for though 
Philip king of Macedon had concluded a treaty with 
Hannibal, yet very little resulted from it ; and this mo- 
^rch, who gave the Carthaginians but very inconsiderr 
able succours, just shewed the Romans that he bore 
them a fruitless ill will. 

When two mighty people are seen to wage a long 
and obstinate war, it is often ill policy to imagiiie that 
it is safe for the rest of the world to continue as so 
many idle spectators, for which soever of the two pee- 
pie triumphs over the other, engages immediately in new 
wars ; and a nation <>f soldiers marches and invades 
nations who are but so many citizens. 

This was very manifest in those ages ; for scarce had 

. ^ ^ It is surprising, as Josephus observes in his t^atise against Ap- 
jiion, that neither Herodotus nor lliQcydides malke the least mention 
of the Komaus, though they had been engaged in such mighty 
wars. 
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the Romans subjectied the Carthaginians, but they im* 
mediately invaded other nations, and appeared in all 
parts of the earth, carrying on an universal invasion. 

There were'at that time in the east but four powers 
capable of making head against the Romans; Greece^ 
the kingdoms of Macedonia, Syria, and Egypt. We 
must take a view of the condition, at that time, of the 
two first of those powers; because the Romans began 
by subjecting them. 

There were three considerable people in Greece, the 
^toUans, the Achaians, and the Boeotians; these were 
so many associations formed by free cities, which had 
their general assemblies and magistrates in common. 
The iStolians were martial, bold, rash ; greedy of gain, 
very lavish of their promises and oaths ; in fine, a peo- 
ple who warred on land in the same manner as pirates 
do at sea. The Achaians were incommoded perpetually 
by troublesome neighbours or defenders. The Boeo- 
tians, who were the most heavy people of all Greece, 
but at the same time the wisest, lived generally in 
peace ; guided entirely by a sensation of happiness and 
misery, they had not genius enough to be either roused 
or misguided by oratbrs. What b most extraordinary, 
their republic subsisted even in the midst of anarchy ^ 

Lacedsemon had preserved its power, by which I mean 
that warlike spirit which the institutions of Lycurgoff; 
inspired. The Thessaliana were, in some measure, en- 
slaved by the Macedonians. The Ulyrian kings had 
already been very much depressed by the Romans. The 
Acarnanians and Athamanes had been cruelly infested 
by the troops of Macedon and ^tolia successively* 
The Athenians ', weak in themselves and unsupportml 

^ The magistrates, to please the multitude, did not open the courts 
of justice : and the dying bequeathed their effects to their friends, to 
be laid €«t in feasts. See a fragment of the zxth book of Polybius, 
in the Ejtraet of Virtuei and Vices. 

' S r Justin, U6. vi. attributes the extinction of Atiieaian virtue to the 
death of Epaminondas* Having no farther emulation, they spent 
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by^ allies, no longer astonished the woiid, except by 
tbe batteries they lavished on kings; and the oratere 
no more ascended the rostra where Demosthenes had 
harangued, unless to propose the basest and most scan- 
dalous decrees. 

Besides, Greece was formidable from its situation* its 
strengUi, the multitude of its cities, the great number' of 
its soldiers, its polity, manners^ and laws ; the Greeks 
delighted in war; they knew the whole art of it; and^ 
had they united, would have been invincible. 

They indeed had been terrified by the first Piitlip,'by 
Alexander, and by Antipater, but not subdued ; and the 
kings of Macedon, who could not prevail with themselves 
to lay aside their pretensions and their hopes, made the 
most obiBtmate attempts to eni^ave them. 

The greatest part of Macedonia was surrounded with 
inaccessible mountains; the inhabitants of it were 
formed by nature for war ; courageous, obedient, indus- 
trious, and indefatigable ; and th«se qualities must ne- 
cessarily have been owing to the climate, since the na*- 
tives of it are,' to this day, the best soldiers in the Tatk^. 
ish empire. 

Greece maintained itself by a kind of balance: the 
Laeedeotaaonians were generally in alliance with the 
JBtolians, and the Macedonians with the Achaians;but 
the arrival of the Romansquite destroyed the equilibrium. 

As the kings of Macedonia were not able to maintain 
a l^rge body of troops, the least loss was of consequence 
to- them; besides, it waa difficult for these monarchs to 
aggrandize themselves; because, as their ambitious 
vifdwe were not unknown, other nations kept a watchful 
eye ^ver every atep they took; and the successes they 
obtained in the wars undertaken for the sake of their at- 

it 

ikteit revenues in feastSy/reyitfRtius e^Knam qtiam castra mentet. Then 
it was that the Macedonians emerged out of obscunty. L'Espnttdei 
Loix, 1. viii. c. 6.] 

b They werejnot eiigap;ed in any aQiaaco with the other iia4io|is of 
Gaeecek •Potybrlib.viik « ,.- • . .» 
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lies, was an evil which these very allies endeavoured im- 
mediately to remedy. 

But the kings of Macedonia generally possessed great 
talents ; their moparchy was not like those which pro-< 
ceed for ever in the same steps that were taken at the 
.£>undation of them ; instructed perpetually by dangers 
and experience, involved in all the disputes of Greece- 
it was necessary for them either to bribe the principal 
magistrates of cities, to raise a mist before the eyes of 
nations, or to divide or unite their interests; in a word, 
they were obliged to expose, every moment, their per- 
iK>ns to the greatest dangers. 

. Philip, who in the beginning of his reign had won the 
love and confidence of the Greeks by his moderation, 
changed on a sudden ; he became ' a cruel tyrant, at a 
time when he ought to have behaved with justice, both 
from policy and ambition : he saw, though at a distance, 
the Romans possessed of numberless forces; he had 
concluded the war to the advantage of his allies, and 
was reconciled to the JEtolians: it was natural he 
should now endeavour to unite all the Greeks with 
himself, in order to prevent the Romans from settling 
in their country ; but so far from this, he exasperated 
them by petty usurpations ; and trifled away his time in 
examining affairs of little or no consequence, at a time 
when his very existence was endangered ; by the com- 
iQission of three or four evil actions, he made himself 
odious and detestable to all Greece. 

The iEtolians were most exasperated, and the Romans 
snatching the opportunity of their resentment, or rather 
of their folly, made an alliance with them, entered Greece, 
and armed it against Philip. This prince was defeated 
at the battle of C^nocephals, and the victory was partly 
gained by the valour of the iEtolians : so much was he in- 
timidated upon this, that he concluded a treaty, which 

' See Polyb. who rdates the unjust and crnel acticms by which 
Philip lost the favour of the people. 
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was not 80 properly a peace, «b the reaouneing his* owb 
strength ; for he evacuated his garrisons in aU Greece^ 
deltvered up his ships, and bound himself under an obli- 
gation of paying a thousand talents in ten years. 

Polybius compares, with his usual good sense, ^le 
disposition of the Roman armies witb that of the Mace-^ 
4onians, which was obsenred by all the kings who sue* 
ceeded Alexander : he points ont the conveniences, as 
well as inconveniences, of the phalanx and of the legion t 
he prefiars the disposition used by ^e Romans, in whidi 
he very probably was right, since all Che battles fought at 
that time shew it to have been preferable. 

A circumstance which had contributed very much to 
the danger to which the Romans were exposed in the 
second Punic war was, Hannibal's presently aHning* 
his soldiers after the Roman manner ; but the Greeks did 
not change either their arms m their way of fighting; 
and opuld not prevail with themselves to lay aside cus- 
toms, by the observance of which they had p^formed 
such mighty things. 

The success which the Romans obtained over Philip 
was the greatest step they ever took towards a genertd 
conquest : to make sqre of Greece, they emjdoyed all 
methods possible to depress the i£tolians, by whose as- 
sistance they had been victorious : they ordained, mmre^ 
over, that every city of Greece which had been subject 
to Philip, or any other sovereign prinee, should from 
that time be governed by its own laws. 

It is very evident, that these petty commonwealths 
must necessarily be dependent : the Greeks abandoned 
themselves to a stupid joy, and fondly imagined they 
were really firee, because the Romans had dedaredthem 
to be so. 

The iBtolians, who had imagined they should bear 
sway in Greece, finding they had oi^y broa^t diiem^ 
selves under subjection, were seized with the deepest 
grief; and as they bad always formed desperate reeohi- 
tions, they invited, in order to correct one extravagance 
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by another> Atttioekiis king of Syria into Greece^ in t}i« 
^mo manner as they bad be&re inWted the Romans. 

The kings of Syria were tke meet poweiinl of all 
Alexander's successors^ they being possessed of almost 
all the dominions of Darius, Egypt excepted; but by 
the concurrence of several circumstances, their powef 
bad been, miuch Weakened. 

SeleucttSy who founded the Syrian empire, had de- 
Stroyed> towards the latter end of his life, the kingdom 
of Lysimacbus. During the feuds and distractions, se* 
yeral provinces took up arms ; die kingdoms of Perga* 
mus, of Cappadocia, and of Bithynia started up ; but 
these petty, fearful s^tes always. considered the de- 
pression of their former masters as the making of theif 
own fortune. 

As the kings of Syria always behdd, with a most in-* 
yidious eye, tihe felicity of the kingdom of Egypt^ they 
bent their whole thoughts to the conquest of diat coun^ 
try ; hy this means, negleeting the east, they were dis- 
possessed of several proiinces there, and but indi&rendy 
obeyed in the rest. 

In fine, the kings of Syria possessed upper and lower 
Asia; but experience has shewn, that in this case> 
when the capital city and the chief forces are in the 
lower .provinces of AsiiL, there is no possibility, of main- 
taining the upper ones; and on the contrary, when the 
seat of the empire is in the upper provinces, the mcmarcb 
weakens himself by maintaining the lower ones. Nei* 
ther the Persian nor Syrian empires were ever so powei^ 
ful as that of the ParUiians, tiiough these reigned over 
)>ut part of the provinces which formed the dominions of 
those two powers. Had Cyrus not conquered the king- 
dom of Lydia, had Seleucus continued in Babylon, a^ 
let the successors of Antigenus. possess the maritime pro- 
vinces, the Greeks woi:^ never have conquered the 
Persian empire, nor the Romans that of Seleucus. Na- 
ture has prescribed certain limits to states, porposdy to 
mortify Uie ambition of mortals: when the Romans 
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stepped beyond those limits, the greatest part of them 
were destroyed by the Parthians'^; Mrhen the Parthians 
presumed to pass them^ they were forced immediately to 
retire back: and in our days, such Turks as advanced 
beyond those boundaries, were obliged to return whente 
they came. 

The kings of Syria and Egypt had, in their respectire 
dominions, two kinds of subjects, victorious nations, and 
nations vanquished ; the former, still puffed up with the 
idea of their origin, were ruled with very great difficulty: 
they were not fired with that spirit of independence, 
which animates us to shake off the yoke, but with that 
impatience which makes us wish to change our sove- 
reign. 

But the chief weakness of the kingdom of SyriA 
sprung from that of the court, where such monarchs pre- 
sided as were successors to Darius, not to Alexander. 
Luxury, vanity, and effeminacy, which have prevailed 
through all ages in the Asiatic courts, triumphed more 
particularly in that of Syria : the evil infected the com- 
mon people and the soldiers, and catched the very 
Romans themselves; since the war in which they 
engaged against Antiochus, is the true sera of their 
corruption. 

Such was the condition of the kingdom of Syria, when 
Antiochus, who had performed such mighty things, de- 
clared war against the Romans ; but he did not conduct 
himself in it with the wisdom which is even employed 
in common affairs : Hannibal requested, either to have 
the war revived in Italy, and Philip bribed ; or else, that 
he might be prevailed upon to stand neuter. Antiochus 
did not follow any part of this advice : he apposed in 
Greece with only a small part of his forces : and as 
though he were come merely to see the war, not to carry 
it on, he fbllowed nothing but his pleasures, by which 

. k I have ffiveii the reason of this in the fifteenth chapter, bor- 
rowed partly Irom the geographical disposition of the two «mpiref« 
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myalls he waa dd&ated^ and fled out of Asia, terrified ra- 
ther than conquered. 

Philip, who was dmgged to this war by the Romans, 
as though a jfiood had swept him along, employed his 
whole power m their service, and became the instrument 
of their, viiotories: the pleasure of taking vengeance of, 
and layingiwaste». ^tolia ; the promise made him of less- 
ening the tribute he paid, and of leaving him the pos- 
session of certain cities; sbme personal jealousy of Anti- 
•chus.; in a word, a few inconsiderable motives swayed 
hi& resolutions; and not daring so much as to think of 
shaking off tiie ydce, he only considered how he might 
best lighten it. 

Antiochus formed so wrong a judgment of things, as 
to fancy that the Romans woidd not molest him in Asia ; 
however, th^ followed himthither ; he was again over- 
come, and, inlhis consternation, consented to the most 
infamous treaty that ever was concluded by so mighty a 
prince. 

I cannot recollect any- thing so magnanimous, as a 
resolution taken by a monarch in our days^ to bury 
himself under the ruins of the throne, rather than ac- 
cept iji terms unworthy of a king : so haughty was his 
soul, that he could not stoop lower than his misfortunes 
had thrown him; and he was very sensible, that cou- 
rage may, but infamy never can, give fresh strength to 
the regal diadem. 

. We often meet with princes who Imve skill enough to 
fight a battle, but with very few that have the tsdents 
requirite Ibr carrying on a war ; who are equally capable 
of making a proper use of ^M'tune, and of waiting for 
her; iEind who join to a frame of mind, which raises sus- 
picions before it executes, such a disposition as makes 
them fearless after they have once exited. 

Aft^ the d^ression of Antiochus, only some^ inconsi- 
derable powers remained, if we exc^t Egypt, whkh^ 

1 Lewis XIV. 

E 
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from the advantage of its situation, its- fertility , its com- 
merce, the great number of its inhabitants^ its naval 
apd land forces, might have been formidable ;' but the 
cruelty of its kings, their cowardice, their avarice, their 
imbecility, and their enormous sensualities^ made them 
so. odious to their subjects, that they .supported them- 
selves, for the most part, by the protection of the 
Romans. 

It was a kind of fundamental law, with regard to the 
crown of Egypt, that the sisters should succeed with the 
brothers; and in order to preserve unity in the govern* 
ment, the brother was married to the sister. Now it is 
scarce possible to figure any thing more pernicious inipo* 
litics than such an order of succession ; for as all the 
little domestic feuds rose so high as to disorder the state, 
whichsoever of the two parties had the least discontent^ 
immediately excited against the other the inhabitants of 
Alexandria, a numberless multitude, always prepared to 
join with the first of their kings who should rouse them;; 
so that there were for ever princes who actually reigned, 
and pretenders to the crown. And as the kingdoms of 
Gyrene and Cyprus were generally possessed by other 
princes of that house, who laid their respective claims to 
the whole; by that means, the throne of these princes 
was ever tottering ; and being indi£ferently settled at 
home, they had no power abroad. 

The forces of the kings of Egypt, like those of the 
Asiatic monarchs, were composed of auxiliary Greeks. 
Besides the. spirit of liberty, of honour, and of glory, 
which animated the latter people, they were incessantly, 
employed in bodily exercises of every kind. In all their ^ 
chief cities games . were instituted, wherein the victors 
were crowned in the presence of all Greece, which raised 
a general emulation : now, in an age when combatants 
fought with arms, the success of which depended upon 
their strength and dexterity, it is natural to suppose 
that men thus exercised, must have had a great advan-~ 
tage over a crowd of barbarians, who were enlisted at 
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Faodom, and dragged indiscriminately into the field/ as 
was evident from the armie's of Darius. 
. The Romans, in order to deprive the kings of such a 
body of soldiery, and to bereave them, but in an easy, 
silent manner, of their princ^)al forces, observed two 
tjiings : first, they established, by insensible degrees, as 
a maxim, with respect to all the cities of Greece, that 
they should not conclude any alliance, give any succour, 
or make war against any nation whatsoever, without 
tjieir consent : secondly, in their treaties with kings"; 
they forbad them to levy any forces from among the 
allies of the Romans, by which means those monarcfas 
were reduced to employ their national troq>8 only. 

That the reader may the better judge what little' effect 
tr^ade had in gaining Rome a superiority over other 
nationa, the following, entertaining discourse on that 
subject is inserted from our author*s Spirit of Laws, 

THE PRINCIPAL DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE COM- ' 
MERCE OF THE ANCIENTS AND MODERNS. 

XHE world from time to time takes such different turns 
as totally change the face of commerce. The trade of 
Europe is at present carried on principally from the 
north to the south ; and the difference of the .climates 
is the cause that the several nations have great occasioa 
for the merchandises of each other. For example, the 
liquors of the south, which are carried to the north, form 
a commerce little known to the ancients. Thus tHe 
burden of vessels, which was formerly computed by 
measures of corn^ is at present determined by tons of 
liquor. 

"* They had before observed this political conduct with regard to 
the Carthaginians, whom they obliged, by the treaty conclud^ with 
them, to employ no longer auxiliary troops, as appears firom a frag- 
ment of Dion. 

e2 
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Tie ancient commerce^ as fjEuras it is kndwn to us, 
being carried on from one port in the Mediterranean to 
another^ was almost wholly confined to the south. Now the 
people of the same climate, having nearly the same things 
of their own, have not the same need of trading amongst 
themselves as with those of a d^erent climate. The 
commerce of Europe was thereforeformerly less extended 
than at present. 

Commerce, sometimes destroyed by conquerors, some- 
times cramped by monarchs, traverses :th6 iefarth, flying 
irdm the place where it is oppressed, «nd taking up its 
rest where it is permitted to breathe freely : it reigns at 
present where nothing was formerly to be seen but de- 
serts, seas, and rocks ; and where it once reigned, now 
there are only deserts. 

To see Colchis in its present situation, which is no 
more than a vast forest, where the people are every day 
decreasing, and only defend their liberty to sell them- 
selves by piece-meal to the Turks and Persians; we 
could not imagine, that this country, in the time of the 
Romans, had been full of cities^ to which commerce 
summoned all the nations of the earth. We find n6 mo- 
nument df these facts in the country itself; there are no 
traces of them^ except in Pliny " and Strabo ®. 
' The history of commerce is a history of the intercourse 
of people. ' Their numerous defeats, and the certain flux 
and reflux of desolations and devastations, form in it the 
most extraordinary events. 

The immense treasures of Semiramis p, which could 
not have been the acquisition of a day, give us reason 
to believe, that the Assyrians themselves had pillaged 
other rich nations, as other nations afterwards pillaged 
them. 

The efiect of commerce is riches ; the consequence of 
riches, luxury; and that of luxury, the perfection of 

^ Lib. vi, ^ Lib. ii, P Piodorus, lib. ii. 
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arts. The height to which arts were carried in the time 
of Semiramis * is a sufficient indication, that a consider- 
able commerce was then established. 

There was a great commerce of luxury in the empires 
of Asia. The history of luxury would make a fine part 
of that of commerce. The luxury qf the Persians was 
diat of the Modes, as the luxury of the Modes was that 
of the Assyrians. 

Great revolutions have happened in Asia. The north- 
east part of Persia, Hyrcania, Margiana, Bactria, &c. 
were formerly full of flourishing cities *■, which are now 
no more ; and the north of this empire*, that is, the isth- 
mus which separates the Caspian and Euxine seas, was 
full of cities and nations, which are now destroyed. 

Eratosthenes' and Aristobulus learnt from Patroclus, 
that the merchandises of India passed by the Oxus into 
the sea of Pontus. Marcus Varlro" tells us, that, at the 
time when Pompey commanded against Mithridates, 
they were informed, that they went in seven days from 
India to the country of the Bactrians, and to the river 
Icarus, which falls into the Oxus ; that^ by this means, 
they were able to bring the merchandises of India across 
the Caspian sea, and to enter the mouth of the Cyrus; 
from whence it was only a five days* passage to the 
Phasis, a river which discharges itself into the Euxine 
sea. There is no doubt but it was by the nations inha- 
biting these several countries, that the great empires of 
the Assyrians, Modes, and Persians, had a communica- 
tion with the most distant parts of the east and west. 

An entire stop is now put to this communication. 
All these countries have been laid waste by the Tar- 

^ Diodorus, lib. ii. 

' Plmv, lib. vi. cap. 16. and Strabo, lib. xi. 

' Strabo, lib. xi. 

Ubid. 

» In Pliny, lib. vi. cap. 17. See also Strabo, lib. xi. upon the 
passage by which the merchandises were conveyed from the Phasis 
to the Cyrus. 

e3 
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tars *9 and ai-estill i^i^stedby that destructive nation. The 
Oxus no longer runs into the Caspian sea; the Tartars, 
for some private reasons r, have changed its course, and 
it now loses itself in the harren sands. 

The laxartes, which was formerly a barrier between 
the polite and barbarous nations, has had its course 
turned in the same manner by the Tartars, and it no 
longer empties itself into the sea. 

Seleucu^ Nicator formed* the project of joining the 
Eoxine Uy the Caspian sea. This prcrject, which would 
have greatly fie^cilitated the coi^merce of those ds^s, 
vanished . at his death \ We are not certain it could 
have been executed in the isthmuji which separates the 
two seas. This country is at present very little known ; 
it is depopulated, and full of forests ; however, water is 
not wanting, for an infinite number of rivers roll into it 
from mount Cauc^isas : but as this mountain forms the 
north of the isthmus, and extends like two arms ** to- 
wards the south, it would have been a grand obstacle t^ 
such nn enterprise, especially in those times when they 
had not the art of making sluices. 

It may be imagined, that Seleucus would haye joined 
the two seas in the very place wh«re Peter I. has since 
joined them; that is, in that neck of land where the 
Tanais approaches the Volga; but the north of the 
Caspian sea was not then discovered. 

While the empires of Asia enjoyed a commerce of 
luxury,, the Tyrians carried on a commerce of economy, 

* This is the reitson why those who have described this country^ 
since it was in the possession of the Tartars, have entirety misr^re- 
sented it. The chart of the Caspian sea, made by eider of the late 
czar Peter I. has discovered the egregious errors of oar modem charts, 
in relation to the fignre of that sea, which is found to be conformable 
to the represent^n of the ancients. See Pliny, lib. vi. cap. 12. 

T See an account of this in Jenkinson's Collection cfyoyages to the 
Ifortht voL iv. 
2 Claudius Cesar, in Plin. lib. vi. cap. U. 

* He was slain by Ptolemy Ceraunus* 
^SeeStrabo,lib.xi. 
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which they, extended through the world. Bochart has 
employed the first book of his Canaaa in enumerating 
the colonies which they sent into all the countries bor- 
dering upon the sea : they passed the pillars of Hercules> 
and made settlements^ on the coasts of the ocean. 

The little knowledge the greatest part of the world 
had of those who were far distant from them, favoured 
the nations engaged in the economical commerce. They 
carried on their trade with as much obscurity as they 
pleased, having all the advantages which the most intel- 
ligent nations enjoy over the most ignorant. 

The Egyptians, a people separated by their religion 
and their manners from all communication with stran- 
gersy had at that time scarce any foreign trade. They 
enjoyed a fruitful soil, and great pbnty. Their coun» 
try was the Japan of those times ; it possessed every 
Ihing within itself. 

So jiittle jealous were these people of commerce, that 
they left that of the Red sea to all the petty nations 
which had any harbours upon it. Here they suffered 
the Idumseans, the Assyrians, and the Jews to have 
fieete. Solomon <i employed in this navigation the Ai- 
isyrians, who knew these seas. 

Joaephus^ says, that this nation, being entirely eni-. 
ployed in agriculture,. knew little of navigation: the 
Jews therefore traded only occasionally in the Red sea. 
They took from the Idumseans Elath and Asiongeber> 
from whom they recdved this commerce ; they lost these 
two cities, and with them lost this coQimerce. 

It was not so with the Phoenicians ;. theirs was not a 
commerce of luxury ; nor was their trade owing to con- 
quest: their frugality, their abilities, their industry, 
.their perils, and the hardships they suffered, rendered 
them necessary to all the nations of the world. 

* They founded Tartessus, and made ja seitleroent at Cadiz. .. 
^ 1 Kings ix. 2 Chron. viii. 
« Against Appion. 
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Before Alexander, the people bordering on the 'Red' 
sea traded only in this sea, and in that of Africa. Of 
this, the astonishment of the universe at the discovery* 
of the Indian sea under that conqueror, is a sufficient 
proof. - 1 have observed, that bullion was always carried 
to the Indies, and never any brought from thence ; the 
Jewish fleets, which brought gold and silver by the way 
of the Red sea, returned from Africa, and not from the 
Indies. I add, this navigation was made on the eastern 
coast of Africa ; for the state of navigation at that time 
is a convincing proof, that they did not sail to a very 
distant shore. 

I am not ignorant, that the fleets of Solomon and Je- 
hosaphat returned only every three years ; but I do not 
see that the time taken up in the voyage is any proof of 
the greatness of the distance. 

Pliny and Strabo inform us, that the junks of India 
and the Red sea were twenty days in performing a voy- 
age, which a Grecian or Roman vessel would accomplish 
in seven ^ In this proportion, a voyage of one year 
made by the fleets of Greece or Rome, would take very 
ifear three, when performed by those of Solomon. - 

We find from history, that, before the discovery of 
the mariners' compass, four attempts were made to sail 
round the coast of Africa. The Phoenicians sent by 
Necho», and Eudoxus**, flying from the wrath of Pto- 
lemy Laturus, set out from the Red sea, and succeeded. 
Satarpes * sent by Xerxes, and Hanno by the Carthagi- 
nians, set out from the Pillars of Hercules, and failed of 
success. 

The capital point in surrounding Africa was to disco- 
ver and double the Cape of Good Hope. Those who set 
out from the Red sea found this cape nearer by half» 
than it would have been in setting out from the Medi- 

^ See Pliny, Ub. vi. cap. 22. and Strabo, lib. rv. 
C He was aesirous of conquering it. Herodotus, lib. iv. 
b Pliny, lib. ii. cap. 67. Pomponius Mela, lib. iii. cap. 9., 
1 Herodotus in Melpomene. "^ 
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t$rra&fian» The sliore from the Red sea is not so shal'^ 
loffy as that from the cape ^ to Hercules's Pillars. The 
discovery of the cape by Heroules's Pillars was owing 
to the invention of the compass, which permitted them 
ta leave the coast of Africa, and to launch out ^ into the 
great ocean, in order to sail towards the island of St. 
Helena^ or towards the coast of BrasH. It was there- 
fore very possible for them to sail from the Red sea 
into the Mediterranean, but not to set out from the Me- 
diterranean to return by the Red sea. 

Thus, without making this grand circuit, after which 
they could hardly ever hope to return, it was most natu- 
ral to trade to the east of Africa by the Red sea, and to 
the western coast by Hercules*s Pillars. 

The first Greeks were all pirates. Minos, who en- 
joyed the empire of the sea, was only more successful, 
perhaps, than others in piracy ; for his maritime do- 
minion extended no further than rotind his own isle. 
But when the Qredcs became a great people, the Athe- 
nians dbtained the real dominion of the sea ; because 
this trading and victorious nation gave laws to the most 
potent monarch "* of that time ; and humbled the mari-' 
time powers of Syria, of the isle of Cyprus, and Phoe- 
nicia. 

But this Athenian lordship of the seas deserves to be 
more particularly mentioned. '^ Athens," says Xeno- 
phoD P, ** rules the sea ; but as the country of Attica is 
'^Joined to the continent, it is ravaged by enemies, 
'* while the Athenians are engaged in distant expedi- 

^ Add to this what I shall say hereafter, on the niiT^ation of 
Hanno. 

1 In the months of October, November, Decemller, and January, 
the wiiid in the Atlantic ocean is found to blow north-east ; our . 
ships therefore either cross the Une, and to avoid the wind, which is 
there generally at east, they direct their course to the isouth ; or else 
they enter into the torrid zone, in those places where the wiad is a^ 
west. 

"* The king of Persia. 

>> On the Athenian Kepublic. 
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^* tions. Their leaders suffer their lands to be destroyed, 
'^ and secure their wealth, by sending it to some 
*^ island. The populace, who are not possessed of lands, 
** have no uneasiness. But if the Athenians inhabited 
** an island, and, besides this, enjoyed the empire of 
*' the sea, they would, as long as they were possessed 
** of these advantages, be able to annoy others, and at 
** the same time be out of all danger of being annoyed." 
One would imagine Xenophon was speaking of Eng- 
land. 

The Athenians, a people whose heads were filled 
with the most glorious projects ; thov Athenians, who 
excited jealousy, instead of extending their influence, 
who were more attentive to enlarge their maritime em- 
pire than to enjoy.it, whose political government was 
such that the common people distributed the public re-.^ 
venues amongst themselves, while the rich were in a 
stat^ of oppression ; the Athenians, I say, did not carry 
on so extensive a commerce as might bd expected from, 
the produce of their mines, from the multitude of their, 
slaves, from the number of their seamen, from their in-' 
fluence over the cities of Greece, and, above all, from 
the excellent institutions of Solon. Their trade was 
almost wholly confined to Greece, and to the Euxine. 
sea ; from whence they drew their subsistence. 

Corinth separated two seas, it was the key which 
opened and shut the Peloponnesus and all Greece ; it 
was a city of the greatest importance, at a time when ' 
the people of Greece were a world, and the cities of 
Greece nations. Its trade was very extensive, having 
a port to receive the merchandises of Asia; and another, 
those of Italy : for the great difficulties which attended 
the doubling cape Malea, where the meeting® of oppo-. 
site winds occasions shipwrecks, induced every one to 
go to Corinth, and they could even convey their ves^ls 
over land from one sea to the other. Never was there 

See Strabo, lib, viii. 
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a city, in which the works of art were carried to so high 
a degree of perfection. But here religion finished the 
corruption, which their opulence began. Tbey erected 
a temple to Venus, in which more than a thousand 
courtesans were consecrated to that deity; from this 
seminary came the greatest part of those celebrated 
beauties, whose history Atheneeus has presumed to com- 
mit to writing. 

Four great events happened in the reign of Alex- 
ander, which entirely changed the face of commerce ; 
the taking of Tyre, the conquest of Egypt, that likewise 
of the Indies, and the discovery of the sea which lies 
douth of those countries. The Greeks of Egypt found 
themselves in a situation to carry on a prodigious com- 
merce ; they were masters of the ports of the Red sea ; 
Tyre, the rival of all the trading nations, was no more ; 
they were not constrained by the ancient superstitions ' 
of the country; Egypt was become the centre of the 
universe. 

The empire of Persia extended to the Indus ^. Da- 
rius, long before Alexander, had seat some vessels' 
which sailed down this river, and passed even into the 
Red sea. How then were the Greeks the first who 
traded to the Indies by the south ? Had not the Persians 
done this before ? Did they make no advantage of seas 
which were so near them ; of the very seas that washed 
their coasts? Alexander, it is true, conquered the In- 
dies; but was it necessary for him to conquer a coun- 
try, in order to trade with it ? This is what I shall now 
examine. 

Ariana*, which extended from the Persian Gulf as 
^Eir as the Indus, and from the South sea to the moun- 
tains of Paropamisus, depending indeed in some mea- 
sure on the empire of Persia : but in the southern part 

P Which inspired an aversion for strangers. 

nStrabo, lib. xv. 

' Herodotus in Melpomene. 

* Strabo, lib. xv. 
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it was barren, scorched^ rude, and uncultivated. Tra- 
dition ^ relates, that the armies of Semiramis and Qynis 
perished in these deserts ; and Alexander, who taased 
his fleet to follow him, could not avoid losing in this 
place a great part of his army. The Persians^ 1^> the 
whole coast to the Icthyophagi^ the Oritse^and other 
barbarous nations* Besides, the Persians were no 
great sailors ', and their very religion debarred them 
from all notions of maritime commeree. The voyage 
undertaken by Darius's direction upon the Indus and 
the Indian sea, was rather thecaprice of a prince ambi^ 
tious of shewing his power, than any regular project of 
a monarch intent upon exercising it. It was attended 
with no consequence, either to the advantage of com* 
merce^ or navigation. They emerged from t^ir igno-' 
ranee, only to plunge into it again. . 

Besides, it was a received opinion ' before the ex^ 
pedition of Alexander, that the souther^ parts of India 
were uninhabitable ^. This proceeded from a tradition * 
that Semiramis had brought back from theaee only 
twenty men, and Cyrus but seven. 

Alexander entered by the nbrth. His design was to 
march towards the east : but having found a part to the 
south full of great nations, cities, and rivers, he at- 
tempted the conquest of it, and effected it. 

He then formed the design of uniting the Indies to 
the western nations by a maritime commerce, as he liad 
already united them by the colonies he had established 
by land. 

tStrabo,lib.xv.. 

» Pliny, lib. vi. cap. 23. Strabo, Kb. xv. 

> They sailed not upon the rivers, lest they should defile the ele- 
ments. Hyde's tUligion of the Persians. Even to this day they have 
no maritime commerce. Those who take to the sea, are treated by 
them as atheists. 

y Strabo, lib. xv. 

^ Herodotus (in Melpomene) ^ys, that Darius conqiier^d the ki- 
dies ; he must be understood to mean only Ariana ; Add <!teii thii 
was only an ideal conquest. ^ 

« Ibid. 
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He eaused a fleet to be built on the Hydaspes, fell 
down that river, entered the Indus^ and sailed even to * 
its mouth. The fleet followed the coast from the Indus 
aloi](g the banks of the country of the Oritae, and the 
Icthyophagi, of Carmania and Persia. He built cities, 
and forbad the Icthyophagi ^ from living on fish, being 
determined to have the borders of this sea inhabited by 
civilized nations. Onesecritus and Nearchus kept<: a 
journal of this voyage, which took up ten months. 
They arrived at Susa, where they found Alexander, who 
gave an entertainment to his whole army. He had left 
the fleet at Patala*^, to go thither by land. 

This conqueror had founded Alexandria, with a view 
of securing his conquests of Egypt ; this was a key to 
open it in the very place where the kings his predeqes-^ 
scMTS ® had a key to shut it ; and he had not the least 
thought of a commerce, which the discovery of the In- 
dian sea could alone suggest to him. 

The kings of Syria left the commerce of the south to 
those of Egypt, and attached themselves only to the 
northern trade, which was carried on by means of the 
Oxus and the Caspian sea. At that time they imagined 
this sea wa^ a part of the northern ocean ^. Seleucus 
and Antiochus applied themselves to make discoveries 
in it, with a particular attention; and with this view 
they scoured it with their fleets"^. That part which 
Seleucus surveyed, was called the Seleucidian sea ; that 
which Antiochus discovered, received the name of the 
sea of Antiochus. Attentive to the projects they might 
have of attacking from thence the back of Europe by 
Gaul and Germany, they neglected the seas on the 

b Pliny, lib. vi. cap. 20. c Ibid. 

d A city in theidand of Patalena, at the month of the Indi)9. 

c Alexandria was founded on a flat shore, called Kacotis, where 
the former kings had kept a garrison to prevent all strangers, and 
more particularly the Greeks, from entering the country. Pliny, libk 
V. cap. 10. Strabo, lib. xvii 

f Pliny, lib. vi. cap. 12. ind Stmbo, lib* zL p. 507» 

S Pliny, libk n. cap. 6t. 

F 
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south ; whether it was that the Ptolemies, hy means of 
' their fleets on the Red sea» were already become the 
masters of it ; or that they had discovered such an in- 
vincible aversion in the Persians to maritime affairs; or, 
in fine, that the general submission of all the people in 
the south left no room for them to flatter themselves 
with the hopes of further conquests. 

I must own, the obstinacy of the ancients appears to 
me unaccountable, in believing that the Caspian sea 
viras a part of the ocean. The expedition of Alexander, 
of the kings of Syria, of the Parthians, and the Romans, 
could not make them change their sentiments; and yet 
they described the Caspian sea with a wonderful exact- 
ness : but we seldom quit our errors till we are forced 
to it. At first they knew only the south of this sea, 
and took it for the ocean ; in proportion as they ad- 
vanced along the banks of the northern coast, instead of 
imagining it a great lake, they still believed it toi>e the 
ocean, which here made a sort of bay ; when they had 
almost finished this circuit, and had quite surveyed the 
northern coast, though their eyes were then opened, 
yet they shut them once more ; and took the month of 
the Volga for a strait, or a prolongation of the ocean. 

The land army of Alexander had been only on the 
east as far as the Hypanis, which is the last of those 
rivers that fall into the Indus: thus the first trade 
which the Greeks carried on to the Indies was confined 
to a very small part of the country. Seleucus Nicator 
penetrated as far as the Ganges^, and by that means 
discovered the sea into which this river fdls, that is to 
say, the bay of Bengal. The moderns discover coun- 
tries by voyages at sea ; the ancients discovered seas by 
conquests at land. ' 

StraboS notwithstanding the testimony of Apollodo- 
riis, seems to doubt whether the Grecian '^ kings of 

h PUny, lib. vL cap. 17. . ^ Lib. xr. 

k ApoUozuus Adramyttenns in Strabo, lib. xi. 
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Bactriana proceeded further than Seleucus and Alex- 
ander. I am apt to think they went no further to the 
east, and that they did not pass the Ganges : but they 
went further towards the south : they discov^ered^ Siger 
and the ports in Gujarat and Malabar, which gave rise 
to the navigation I am going to mention. 

Pliny "* informs us, that in sailing to the Indies they 
took successively three different courses. At first,' they 
sailed from cape Syagros to the island of Patalene, 
which is at the mouth of the Indus. This we find 
was the course that Alexander's fleet steered to the In- 
dies. They found afterwards*" a shorter and more cer- 
tain passage, by sailing from the same cape to Siger : 
this can be no other than the kingdom ' of Siger, 
mentioned by Strabo ®, and discovered by the Grecian 
kings of Bactriana. Pliny, by saying that' this way 
was' shorter than the other, can mean only that the 
voyage was made in less time : for as the Siger was 
discovered by the kings of Bactriana, it must have been 
further than the Indus : by this passage they must 
therefore have avoided the winding of certain coasts, 
and ' taken advantage of particular winds. The mer- 
chants at last took a third way ; they sailed to Cane, 
or Ocelis, ports situated at the entrance of the Red sea; 
from whence, by a west wind, they arrived at Muziris, 
the first staple town of the Indies, and from thence to 
the other ports. 

Here we see, that instead of sailing to the mouth of 
the Red sea as far as Syagros, by coasting Arabia Fe- 
Jix to the north-east, they steered directly from west to 
east, from one side to the other, by means of the trade- 
winds, whose regular course they discovered by sailing 
in these latitudes. The ancients never lost sight of the 

^ The Macedonians of Bactriana, India, and A nana, having 86« 
parated themselves from Syria, fbnned a great state. 

* lib. vi. cap. 23. 

« Pliny, lib. vi. cap. 23. 

* Lib. xi. Sigertidis regnum. 

y2 
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coasts, but when they took advantage of these winds, 
which were to them a kind of compass. 

Pliny P says, that they set sail for the Indies in the 
middle of summer, and returned towards the end of De* 
cember, or in the beginning of January. This is entirely 
conformable to our naval journals. In that part of the 
Indian sea which is between the peninsula, of Africa^ 
and that on the other side the Ganges, there are two 
monsoons ; the first, during which the winds blow from 
west to east, begins in the month of August or Septem- 
ber ; and the second, during which the wind is in the 
east, begins in January. Thus we set sail from Africa 
for Malabar at the season of the year that Ptolemy's 
fleet used to set out from thence ; and we return too at 
the same time as they. 

Alexander's fleet was seven months in sailing from 
PataJa to Susa. It set sail in the month of July, that 
is, at a season when no ship dare now to put to sea to 
return from the Indies. Between these two monsoons 
there is an inter\'al of time, during which the winds 
vary; when a north wind, meeting with the common 
winds, raises, especially near the coasts, terrible tem- 
pests. These continue during the months of June, 
July, and August. Alexander's fleet, therefore^ setting 
sail from Patala in the month of July, must have been 
exposed to many storms, and the voyage must have 
been long, because they sailed against the trade-wind. 

Pliny says, that they set out for the indies at the end 
of summer ; thus they spent the time, which ought to 
have been employed in taking advantage of the trade- 
wind, in working a passage from Alexandria to the 
Red sea.' 

Observe here, I pray, how navigation has by little 
and little arrived to perfection. Darius's fleet was two 
years and a half ^ in falling down the Indus, and going 
to the Red sea. Afterwards the fleet of Alexander', 

P Lib. vi. cap. 83. ^ Herodotus in Melpomene. 

J Pliny, lib. vi. cap. 23. 
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sailing through the lodus, arrived at Susa in ten 
months, having spnt three months on the Indui/ and 
aeren on the Indian sea : at last^ the passage from the 
coast of Malabar to the Red sea was made in forty 
days'. 

Strabo^, who accounts for their ignorance of the 
countries between the Hypanis and the Ganges, says, 
that there were very few of those who sailed from Egypt 
to the Indies, that ever proceeded so far as the Ganges. 
Their fleets, in fact, never went thither: they sailed 
with the western trade-winds from the mouth of the 
Red sea to the coast of Malabar. They cast anchor in 
the ports along that coast, and niever attempted to get 
round the peninsula on this side the Ganges by cape 
Comorin and the coast of Coromandel. The plan of 
navigation laid down by the kings of Egypt and the 
Romans was, to set out and return the same year". 

Thus it is demonstrable, that the foeeks and Ro- 
mans carried on a much less extensiive commerce to the 
Indies than we do; we, who know immense countries, 
which to them were entirely unknown ; who traffic with 
all the Indian nations ; who even manage their trade, 
and in our bottoms carry on their commerce. 

But this commerce of the ancients was carried on 
with far greater fecility than ours. And if the moderns 
were to trade only to the coast of Guzarat and Malabar, 
and, without seeking for the southern isles, were satis- 
fied with what these islanders brought them, they would 
certainly prefer the way of Egypt to that of the cape of 
of Good Hope. Strabo' informs us that they traded 
thus with the people of Taprobane. 

Ptolemy the geographer x extends the eastern part of 
known Africa to cape Prasum, and Arrian^ bounds it 
by cape Raptum. Our best maps place cape Prastfni 
at Mosambique, in fourteen degrees and a half south 

• Pliny, lib. vi. cap. 23, « Lib. xv. « Pliny, lib* vi. cap. 23. 
^ Lib. XV4 f Lib. iv. C4ip. 7< and Kb. viii* - 

> See the Periple of the Erythrean sea. 
F 3 
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latitude, and cape Raptum, at about tea degrees of the 
same latitude. But as the country extending from th» 
kingdom of Ajan (a kingdom which indeed produces no 
merchandise) becomes richer in proportion as it ap- 
proaches to the south, as far as the country of S.ofala, 
where lies the source of riches; it appears at first yiew 
astonishing, that they should have thus retrograded 
towards the north, instead of advancing to the south. 
. In proportion as their knowledge increased, naviga- 
tion and trade extended themselves on the coast of 
India, and deserted that of Africa. A rich and easy com- 
merce made them neglect one less lucrative, and more 
full of difficulties. The eastern coast of Africa was less 
known than in the time of Solomon ; and though Pto- 
lemy speaks of cape Prasum, it was rather a place which 
had been formerly known, than known at that time. 
Arrian* bounds the known country at cape Raptum, 
because at that time they went no further. And 
though ^ Marcian of Heraclea extends it to cape Pra- 
sum, his authority is of no weight : for he himself con- 
fesses ^, that he copies firom Artemidonis, and Artemi- 
dorus from Ptolemy. 

Carthage increased her power by her riches, and af- 
terwards her riches by her power. Being tnistress of 
the coasts of Africa, which are washed by the Mediter- 
ranean, she extended herself along the ocean. Hanno, 
by iorder of the senate of Carthage, distributed thirty 
thousand Carthaginians from Hercules's -Pillars as far 
as Ceme. This place, he says, is as far from Hercules's 
Pillars as the latter from Carthage. This situation is 
extremely remarkable. It lets us see, that Hanno 
limited his settlements to the 25th degree of north 
latitude, that is, to two or three degrees south of the 
Canaries. 

* Ptolemy and Arrian were nearly cotemporaries. 
b His work is to be found in a collection of the small pieces of the 
Grecian geographers, printed at Oxford in 1698. Vol. i, pag. 10. 
c Ibid. pag. 1, 2. 
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Hanno being at Cerhe, undertook another royage, 
with a view of making farther discoveries towards the 
south. He took but little notice of the continent. He 
followed the coast for twenty-six days, when he was 
obliged to return for want of provisions. The Cartha** 
ginians, it seems, made no use of this second enterprize. 
Scylax^ Says, that the sea is not® navigable beyond 
Cerne, because it is shallow, full of mud and sea-weeds : 
and, in fact, there are many of these in those ' latitudes. 
The Carthaginian merchants, mentioned by Scylax, 
might find obstacles, which Hanno, who had sixty ves- 
sels of fifty oars each, had surmounted. Difficulties are 
at most but relative ; besides, we ought not to confound 
an enterprize, in which bravery and resolution must be 
exerted, with things that require no extraordinary 
conduct. 

The relation of Hanno's voyage is a fine fragment of 
antiquity. It was written by the very man that per- 
formed it. His recital is not mingled with ostentation. 
Great commanders write their actions with simplicity ; 
because they receive more glory firom facts, than from 
words. The style is agreeable to the subject : he deals 
not in the marvellous. AH he says of the climate, of the 
soil, the behaviour, the manners of the ihhabitants, cor- 
respond with what is every day seen on this coast of 
Africa ; one would imagine it the journal of a modern 
sailor. 

He observed from his fleet, that in the day-time there 
was a prodigious silence on the continent, that in the 
night he heard the sound of various musical instruments, 
and that fires might then be every where seen, some 

^ See his Periplus, under the article of Carthage. 

^ See Herodotus in Melpomene, on the obstacles which Sataspe 
encountered. 

f See the charts and narrations in the 6rst volume of Foyage* thai 
contributed to the establishment of an East India Company, part i. 
page 201. This weed covers the surface of the sea in such a manner 
that it can scarcely be perceived, and vessels can only pass through 
it with & stiff gale. 
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larger than others. Our relations are conformable to 
this ; it has been discovered, that in the day the saTagea 
retire into the forests to avoid the heat of the sun^ that' 
they light up great fires in the night to disperse the 
beasts of prey, and that they are passionately fond of 
music and dancing. 

The same writer describes a volcano with all the phe- 
nomena of Vesuvius ; and relates, that he took two 
hairy women, who chose to die rather than follow the 
Carthaginians, and whose skins he carried to Carthage. 
This has been found not void of probability. 

This narration is so much the more valuable, as it is 
a monument of Punic antiquity ; and from hence alone 
it has been regarded as fabulous : for the Romans re- 
tained their hatred to the Carthaginians, even after they 
had destroyed them. But it was victory alone that de- 
cided whether we ought to say the Punic, or the Ro- 
man faith. 

The moderns ' have imbibed these prejudices. Wha 
is become, say they, of the cities described by Hanno, 
oi which even in Pliny's time there remained no vestiges? 
Wonderful would it have been indeed, had they con- 
tinued. Was it a Corinth or Athens that Hanno built 
on these coasts ? He left Carthaginian families in such 
places as were most commodious for trade, and secured 
them, as well as his hurry could permit, against savages 
and wild beasts. The calamities of the Carthaginiaus 
put a period to the navigation of Africa ; these ^milies 
must necessarily then « either perish or become savages. 
Besides, were the ruins of these cities even still in being, 
who is it that would venture into the woods and marshes 
to make the discovery ? We find however, in Scylax 
and Polybius, that the Carthaginians had considerable 
settlements on these coasts. These are the vestiges of 
the cities of Hanno ; there are no other, for the same 
reason that there are no other of Carthage itself. 

t Mr. Dodwell. See his Ditsertaiion on the PcHplut of HaitM^ > 
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The Carthaginiaos were in the high road to wealth ; 
and had they gone so iar as four degrees of north lati^ 
tude, and fifteen of longitude, they would have disco- 
vered the gold coast. They would then have had a 
trade of much greater importance than that which is 
carried on at present on that coast, at a time when Ame- 
rica seems to have degraded the riches of all other coun- 
tries. They would there have found treasures, of which 
they could never have been deprived by the Romans. 

Very surprising things have been said of the riches of 
Spain. If we may believe Aristotle \ the Phoenicians 
who arrived at Tartessus, found so much silver there, 
that their ships could not hold it all, and they made of 
this metal their meanest utensils. The Carthaginians, 
according to Diodorus S found so much gold and silver 
in the Pyrenean mountains, that they adorned the an- 
chors of their ships with it. But no foundation can be 
built on such popular reports. Let us therefore examine 
into the facts themselves. 

We find in a fragment of Polybius cited by Strabo ^, 
that the silver mines at the source of the river Bastis, in 
which forty thousand men were employed, produced to 
the Romans twenty-five thousand drachmas a day, that 
is, about &ve millions of livres a year', at fifty livres to 
the mark. The mountains that contained these mines 
were called the Silver Mountains ™ ; which shews they 
were the Potosi of those times. At present the mines 
of Hanover do not employ a fourth part of the workmen, 
and yet they yield more. But as the Romans had not 
many copper mines, and but few of silver; and as the 
Greeks knew none but the Attic mines, which were of 
little value, they might well be astonished at their 
abundance. 

. In the war that broke out for the succession of Spain, 
a man called the marquis of Rhodes, of whom it was said, 

^ Of wonderful things. ^ Lib. vi. ^ Lib. iii. 

[ 1 Or 304,166/. ISf.ii. EngHdi^ at Bd. per drachma.] 
» Mons Argentariut, 
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that he was ruined in golden mines and enriched by hos- 
pitals", proposed to the court of France to open the Py- 
renean mines. He alleged the example of the Tyrians^ 
the Carthaginians, and the Romans. He was permitted 
to search, but sought in vain ; he still alleged his exam- 
ples, and found nothing. 

The Carthaginians being masters of the gold and sil- 
ver trade, were willing to be so of the lead and pewter. 
These metals were carried by land from the ports of 
Gaul upon the ocean to those of the Mediterranean* 
The Carthaginians were desirous of receiving them at 
first hand; they sent Himilco^ to make settlements (^ in 
the isles called Cassiterides, which are imagined to be 
those of Scilly. 

These voyages from Bsetica into Englapd have made 
some persons imagine, that the Carthaginians knew 
the conipass: but it is certain, they followed the coasts. 
There needs no other proof than Himi1co*s being four 
months in sailing from the mouth of the Baetis to Eng- 
land : besides, the famous piece of history of the Caitha-' 
ginian^ pilot, who, being followed by a Roman vessel, 
ran a-ground, that he might not shew her the way to 
England', plainly intimates that these vessels were very 
near the shore, when they fell in with each other. 

The ancients might have performed voyages, which 
would make one imagine they had the compass, though 
they had not. If a pilot was far from land, and during 
his voyage had such serene weather, that in the night 
he coidd always see a polar star, and in the day the ris- 

'^ He had some share in their management. 

^ It appears from Pliny, that this Himilco was sent at the same 
time with Hanno ; and as in the time of Agathocles there were a 
Hanno and an Himilco, both chiefs of the Carthaginians, Mr. Dod- 
well conjectures these were the same ; more especially, as the repub- 
lic was then in its flourishing state. See his Diisertaiion on the Pe- 
ripluM of Hanno. 

9 See Fes^us Avienus. 

9 Strabo, lib. iii. towards the end. 

' He was rewarded by the senate of Carthage. 
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ing and setting of the sun, it ig certain he might regu- 
late his course as well as we do now by the compass : 
but this must be a fortuitous case, and not a regular me- 
thod of navigation. 

We see in the treaty which put an end to the £r8t 
Punic war, that Carthage was principally attentive to 
preserve the empire of Uie sea, and Rome that of the 
land. Hanno % in his negociation with the Romani , 
declared that they would not suffer them even to wash 
their hands in the sea of Sicily ; they were not permitted 
to sail beyond the Promontorium pulchrum ; they were 
forbid to trade in Sicily S Sardinia, and Africa, except 
at Carthage : an exception that lets us see there was no 
design to favour them in their trade with that city. 

In early times there had been very great wars between 
Carthage and Marseilles" on the subject of fishing. Af- 
ter jthe peace they entered jointly into the economical 
commerce. Marseilles at length grew jealous, especially 
as being equal to her rival in industry, she was become 
inferior to her in power. This is the motive of her great 
fidelity to the Romans. The war between the latter 
and the Carthaginians in Spain was a source of riches 
to Marseilles, which was now become their magazine. 
The ruin of Carthage and Corinth still increased the 
glory of Marseilles, and had it not been for the civil wars, 
in which this republic ought on no account to have en- 
gaged, she would have been happy under the protection 
of the Romans, who had not the least jealousy of her 
commerce. 

The Romans were never distinguished by a jealousy 
for trade. They attacked Carthage as a rival, not a 
trading nation. They favoured trading cities that were 
not subject to them. Thus they increased the power of 

* Freiflshemius's Supplement to Livy, 2d Decad. lib. vL 

t In the parts subject to the Carthaginians. 

« Carthaginienftium quoque exercitus, cum helium captis piseato- 
xum navibus ortum esiet, uepe fuderunt, pacemque yictu dedernnt. 
Jttftin. lib. iliii. cap. 5. 
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Maraeillefl by the cession of a. large territory. They 
feared every thing from barbarians ; but had not the least 
apprehension from a trading people. Their genius, their 
glory, their military education, and the very form of their 
government, estranged them from commerce. 

In the city they were employed only about war, elec- 
tions, factions, and law-suits ; in the country, about agri- 
culture ; and as for the provinces^ a severe and tyranni- 
cal government, which there prevailed, was incompatible 
with commerce. 

But their political constitution was not more opposite 
to trade, than their law of nations. '' The people," says 
Pomponius ' the civilian, '' with whom we have neither 
*^ friendship, nor hospitality, nor alliance, are not our 
*' enemies ; however, if any thing belonging to us falls 
*^ into their hands, they are the proprietors of it: firee- 
** men become their slaves, and they are upon the same 
** terms with respect to us." 

Their civil law was not less oppressive. The law of 
Constantine, after having stigmatized as bastards the 
children of persons of a mean rank, that had been 
married to those of a superior station, confounds wo- 
men who keep a ^ shop for vending merchandises, with, 
slaves, with women who keep taverns, with players, with 
the daughters of those who keep public stews, or who 
had been condemned to fight in the amphitheatre: this 
had its original in the ancient itistitutions of the Ro* 
roans. 

I am not ignorant that men prepossessed with these 
two ideas, that c(>mmerce is of the greatest service to a 
state, and that the Romans had the best policied govern- 
ment in the world, have believed that they greatly ho- 
noured and encouraged commerce ; but the truth is, they 
seldom troubled their beads about it. 

*■ Leg. V. ft de Captivis. 

y Qm mercimoBiii poblice praAiit, Leg. 6. cod. natural. liUris. 
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CHAP. VI. 

THE CONDUCT WHICH THE ROMAKS OBSERVED, IK 
ORDER TO SUBDUE ALL NATIONS. 

JJURING the course of so mighty a prosperity, in 
which it is usual for mankind to ^rget themselves, the 
senate continued to act with the same depth of judgment ; 
and whilst their armies were spreading an universal ter- 
ror, they would not suffer those to rise who were once 
depressed. 

A tribunal arose which judged all nations: at the 
close of every war they determined the rewards or 
punishments which every one had merited : they took 
away from the vanqniiJied people part of their lands, 
and gave them to their allies, in which they did two 
things ; they engaged, in the interests ai Rome, princes 
from whom they hkd little to fear, and much to hope ; 
and they weakened others from whom they had nothing 
to hope, and every thing to fear. 

In warring with an enemy they made use of their al- 
lies, but immediately extirpated the destroyers. Philip 
was overcome by the assistance of the ^tolians, who 
were destroyed presently after, for having joined tihem- 
selves to Antiochus. This king was overcome by the 
assistance of the Rbodians : but after the most conspi- 
cuous rewards had been bestowed upon them, they were 
depressed for ever, upon pretence that they had demanded 
to have a peace concluded with Perseus. 

When Uie Romans were opposed by several enemies 
at the same time, they granted a truce to the weakest, 
who thought themselves happy in obtaining it ; consi- 
dering it as a great advantage, that their ruin had been 
suspended. 

When they were engaged in a mighty war, the senate 
winked at wrongs of every kind, and silently waited the 
season proper for chastisement : if at any time a people 
sent them the offenders, they refused to punish them, 
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choosing rather to consider the whole nation as guilty, 
and reserve to themselyes a useful vengeance. 

As they made their enemies suffer inexpressible evils, 
very few leagues were formed against them ; for he who 
was at the greatest distance from the danger, did not 
care to come near it. 

For this reason war was seldom denounced against 
them, but themselves always made it at a season, in the 
manner, and with a people, as best suited their interest ; 
and, among the great number of nations they invaded, 
there were very few but would have submitted to injuries 
of every kind, provided they could but be suffered to live 
in peace. 

As it was usual for them to deliver themselves always 
in a magisterial way, such ambassadors as they sent to 
nations who had not yet felt the weight of their power, 
were sure to meet with ill-treatment, which furnished 
them with a sure' pretence to engage in a war. 

As they never concluded a peace with sincerity and 
integrity, and intended a general invasion, their treaties 
were properly only so many suspensions from war ; they 
inserted such conditions in them, as always paved the 
way to the ruin of those states which accepted them : 
they used to send the garrisons out of the strong holds ; 
they regulated the number of the land forces, or had the 
horses and elephants delivered up to them ; and, in case 
this people were powerful at sea, they obliged' them to 
burn their ships, and sometimes to remove higher up in. 
the country. 

After having destroyed the armies of a prince^ they 
drained his treasury, by imposing a heavy tribute, or 
taxing him immoderately, under colour of making him 
defray the ezpence of the war : a new species of tyranny, 
which obliged him to oppress his subjects, and thereby 
lose their affection. 

Whenever they granted a peace to some prince, they 

* See an example of this, in their war with tbe Dalmatians. See 
Polybius. 
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used to take one of his brothers or chfldren by way of 
hostage, which gave them an. opportunity of raising, at 
pleasure, commotions in his kingdom : when they had 
the next heir among them, it was their custom to inti- 
midate the possessor : had they only a prince of a remote 
degree, they made use of him to foment the insurrections 
of the populace. 

Whenever any prince or people withdrew their alle- 
giance irom their sovereign, they immediately indulged 
them the title of ^ ally to the Romans; by which means 
they became sacred and inviolaUe ; so that there was no 
monarch, ho\^ formidable soever, who could rely one mo- 
ment upon his subjects, or even upon hb own fakhily. 

, Although the tMe of their ally was a kind of servitude^, 
yet was it very much sought after ; for these who en- 
joyed it were sure to receive no injuries but from them, 
and had reason to flatter themselves such would be less 
grievous. Hence nations and kings were ready to un- 
dertake any kind of services, and submitted to the 
meanest and most abject acts, merely for the sake of 
obtaining it. 

They had various kinds of allies ; some were united to 
them by. privileges and a particijpation in their grandeur, 
as the Latins and the Hemici ; others by their very set- 
tlements, as their colonies; some by good offices, as 
]Viasinissai> Eumenes, and Attalus, who were obliged to 
them for their kingdoms or their exaltation ; others by 
free and unconstrained treaties, and these, by the long 
continuation of the alliance, became subjects, as the kings 
of £g3rpt, Bithyhia, Cappadocia, and most of the Grecian 
<;ities ; in fine, many by forced and involuntary treaties, 
and by the law of their subjection, as Philip and Antio- 
chus; for every peace the Romans granted an enemy, 

« See particularly their treaty with the Jews in the firsn)ook q{ the 
Maccabees, ch. yUi. 

•» Ariarathes offered a sacrifice to the godi, says Polybius, by way 
of thanks for having obtained their alliance. 
g2 
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included also an alliance with him ; of, in other words, 
they made every nation snbdaed hy them contribute to 
the depression of others. 

When they permitted any cities the enjoyment of 
their liberties, they immediately raised two^ factions in 
them, one of which d^ended the laws and liberties of the 
country, whilst the other asserted, that the will of the 
Romans was the only law ; and as the latter £Eu;tion was 
always the most powerful, it is plain such a liberty could 
be but a mere name. 

They sOmetiines posseted themselves of a country 
upon pretence of being heirs to it : they entered Asia, 
Bithynia, and Libya by the last wills of Attains, of 
Nioomedes^, and of Appion ; and Egypt was enslaved by 
that of the king of Cyrene. 

To keep great princes for ever in a weak condition, 
they would not sunier them to conclude an alliance with 
those nations to whom they had granted theirs® ; and as 
they did not refuse it to any people who bbrdered upon a 
powerful prince, this condition inserted in a treaty of 
peace, deprived him of all his allies. 

Besides, when they had overcome any considerable 
prince^ one of the articles of the treaty was, that he 
should not make war, upon account of any feuds of his 
own, with the alHes of the Romans, (that is to say, ge- 
nerally with all his neighbours ;) but should submit them 
to arbitration; which deprived him of a military power 
for time to come. 

And in order to keep the sole possession of it in their 
own hands, they bereaved their very allies of this force ; 
the instant these had the least contest, they sei^t am- 
bassadors, who obliged them to conclude a peace: we 
need but consider the manner in which they terminated 
the wars of Attalus and Prusias. 

^ See Polybras on the cities of Greece. 
<» The son of Philcroator. 
« This was Antiocnus's case. 
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When any prince had gained snch a conquest as often 
bad exhausted him, immediately a Roman ambassador 
came and wrested it out of his hands : among a multi- 
tude of examples, we may remember how they, with a 
single word, drove Antiochus out of Egypt. 

Fully sensible how well the European nations were 
tnmed for war, they established as a law, that no ' Asia- 
tic monarch should be suffered to come into Europe, and 
there invade any people whatsoever. The chief motive 
of their declaring war against Mithridates' was, for 
his having subdued some barbarians contrary to this 
prohibition. 

When they saw two nations engaged in war, although 
they were not in alliance, nor had any contest with either 
of them, they nevertheless appeared upon the stage of 
action, and, like our knight-errants, always sided with 
the weakest : it was anh ancient custom, says Dionysius 
Halicamasseus, for the Roinans to grant succour to all 
who came to implore it. 

These customs of the Romans were not certain parti- 
cular. incidents, which happened by chance, but were so 
many invariable principles ; and this is easy to perceive, 
for the maxims they put in practice against the greatest 
monarchs were exactly the same with those they had 
employed, in their infuit state, against the little cities 
which stood round them. 

They made Eumenes and Masinissa contribute to the 
subjection of Philip and Antiochus, as they had befoje 
employed the Latins and the Hemici to subdue the Vol- 
scians and the Tuscans : they obliged the Carthaginians 
and the kings of Asia to surrender their fleets to them, 
in like manner as they had forced the citizens of Antium 
to give up their little vessels. 

'The order sent to Antiochus, even before the war, for him not to 
cross into Europe, was made general with regard to all other kings. 

« Appian, de BeUo MitkridaU 

^ A firagment of Dionysius, copied from the extract of embassies, 
made by Constantine Porphyrogenneta. 
g3 
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When any state composed too formidable a body from 
its Situation or luiiony they nerer fiedled to difide it. Tbe 
republio of Achaia was formed by an association of free 
cities ; the senate declared, that every city should from 
that time be governed by its own laws, independent on 
the general anUunrity. 

The commonwealth of BiBOtia rose likewise tram ^ 
league made between several cities : but, as in the war 
of Perseus, one city declared for that prince, and others 
for the Romans, the latter received them into fatvour^ 
when the common alliance was dissolved. 

Macedonia was surrounded by inaccessible mountains ; 
tbe senate divided it into four'parts ; declared those free ; 
.prohibited them every kind of alliance among themselv^ 
by marriage ; carried off all the nobles into Italy, and 
by that means reduced this power to nothing. 

Had a great monarch, who reigned in our time, foU 
lowed these maxims, when he saw a neighboring prince 
dethroned, he would have employed a stronger force in 
his support, and have confined him to the i^and which 
continued ^thful to him. By dividing the only power 
that could have of^posed his designs, he wouM have 
drawn infinite advantages even from the misfortunes of 
his ally. « 

Whenever there happened any foud in a state, they 
immediately made diemselves judges of it ; smd thereby 
were sure of having that party only, whom they con- 
demned, for their enemy. If princes of the same blood 
were at variance for the crown, they sometimes declared 
them both kings, and by this means crushed the power 
of both : if one of them was a' minor, they declared in 
his fovour, and made themselves his guardians in qua- 
lity of protectors of the world ; for they had carried mat- 

' To enable themselves to ruin Syria, in quality of guardians, they 
declared in fevour of the son of Antiochus, who was but a child, in 
opposition to Demetrius, who was their hostage, and conjured them 
to do him justice, crying, That Rome was his mother, and the sena- 
tors his- faUiers. 
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ters to so bigb a pitch; that nations and kings were their 
subjects,, without knowing directly upon what right or 
title ; it being a maxim, that the bare hearing of their 
names was sufficient for a people to acknowledge them 
their sovereigns. 

The Romans never engaged in feir-distant wars, till 
they had first made an alUance with some power conti- 
guous to the enemy they invaded, who might unite his 
troops to the army they sent ; aijid as this was never 
considerable with jegard to numbers, they always had * 
another in that province which lay nearest the enemy, 
and a third in Rome, ever ready to march at a moment's 
warning. In this manner they never hazarded but a 
small part of Uieir forces^ whilst their enemy ventured 
all his. 

They sometimes insidiously perverted the subtility of 
the terms of their language : they destroyed Carthage, 
upon pretence that they, had promised to preserve the 
CwUas, not the UrbsK It is well known in what man- 
ner the ^tolians, who had abandoned themselves to 
their faith, were imposed upon ; the Romans pretended, 
that the signification of these words, abandon (me*s self 
to the faith of an enemy y implied, the loss of all things, 
of persons, lands, cities, temples, and even of burial 
places. 

The Romans would even go so far, as to give arbitrary 
explanations to treaties: thus, when they were resolved 
to depress the Rhodians, they declared, that they had 
formerly given tbem Lycia, not by way of present, but as 
a friend and ally. 

When one of their generals concluded a peace^ merely 
to preserve his army, which w^ just upon the point of 
being cut to pieces, the senate, who did not ratify it, 
took advantage of this peace and continued the war. 
Thus when Jugurtha had surrounded an army of Ro- 
mans, and permitted them to march away unmolested, 

^ This was their constant practice, as appears from history. 
{} That is, to save the corporatioB, bnt not the city.] 
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upon the faith of a treaty, these yery troops he had saved 
were employed against him : and when the Numantians 
had reduced twenty thousand Romans, just perishing 
with hunger, to the necessity of suing for peace ; this 
peace, which had saved the lives of so many thousand 
citizens, was broke at Rome, and the public faith was 
eluded by ^ sending back the, consul who had signed it. 

They sometimes would conclude a peace with a mo- 
narch upon reasonable conditions, and the instant he 
had. signed them, they added others of so injurious a na- 
ture, that he was forced to renew the war. Thuii, when 
they had forced Jugurtha to^ deliver up his elephants, 
Ins horses, his treasures, and his deserters, they required 
him to surrender up his person, which being the greatest 
calamity that can befal a prince, cannot for that reason^ 
be ever made an article of peace. 

In fine, they set. up a tribunal over kings, whom they 
judged for their particular vices and crimes: theyjieard 
the complaints of all persons who .had any dispute with 
Philip: they sent deputies with them by way of safe- 
guard, and obliged Perseus to appear before these, to 
answer for certain murders and certain quarrels he had 
with some inhabitants. of the confederate cities. 

As men judged of the glory of a general by the quan- 
tity of the gold and silver carried in his triumph, the Ro- 
mans stripped the vanquished enemy of all things. 
Rome was for ever enriching itself; and every war they 
engaged, in^ enabled them to undertake a new one. 

All the nations who were either friends or confede- 
rates, quite® ruined themselves by the immensely rich 

^ After Claudius Glycias had granted tlie Corsicans a peace, the 
sen&te gave orders for renewing the war against them, and delivered 
«p Glycias to the inhabitants of the island, who would not receive 
him. Every one knovrs what happened at the Furce Caudine. 

. n They acted the same part witn regard to Viriatus : after having 
obliged him to give up the deserters, he was ordered to surrender up 
his arms, to which neither himself nor his army could consent. Frag- 
ment of Dion. < • ' 

o The presents which the senate used to send kings were Biere 
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presents they made, in order to procure the continii- 
anee of the favours already bestowed upon them, or to 
obtain greater; and half the monies which used to be 
sent upon these occasions to the Romans, would have 
sufficed to conquer them. 

Being masters of the universe, they arrogated to 
themselves all the treasures of it ; and were less unjust 
robbers, considered as conquerors, than considered as 
legislators. Hearing that Ptolemy king of Cyprus was 
pdssessed of immense wealth, theyi^ enacted a law, 
proposed by a tribune, by which they gave to them- 
selves the inheritance of a man still living, and con- 
fiscated to their own use the estates of a confederate 
prince. 

In a little time, the greediness of particular persons 
quite devoured whatever had escaped the public avarice; 
i^iagistrates and governors used to sell their injustice to 
kings ; two competitors would rain one another, for the 
sake oi purchasing an ever-dubious protection against a 
rival who was not quite undone ; for the Romans had 
not even the justice of robbers, who preserve a certain 
probity in the exercise of guilt. In fine, as rights, 
whether lawful or usurped, were maintained by money 
only ; princes, to obtain it, despoiled temples, and con- 
fiscated die possessions of the wealthiest citizens ; a 
thousand crimes were committed, purely for ' the sake of 
giving to the Romans all the money in the universe. 

But nothing was of greater advantage to this people 
than the awe with which they struck the whole earth : 
in an instant, kings were put to silence, and seemed as 
though they were stupid ; no regard was had to their 
eminence, but their very persons were attacked; to 

trifles, as an ivory chair and staff, or a robe like that word by their 
own ma^trates. ' 

p DWitiaxam tanta fama erat, (says Florus,) ut victor gentium popu- 
Itts, et donare regna consnetus, socii viriqae regis confiscationem 
ipandaverit. lib. lii. c. 9. • 
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hazard a war, was to expose themselves to captivity, 
to death, to the infamy of a triumph. Thus kings^ who 
lived in the midst of pomps and pleasures, did not dare 
to fix their eyes stedfastly .on the Roman people; and 
their courage failing them, they hoped to suspend a lit- 
tle the miseries with which they were threatened, by 
their patience and submissive actions. 

Observe, I intreat you, the conduct of the Romans. 
After the defeat of Antiochus they were possessed of 
Africa, Asia, and Greece, without having scarce a 
single city in these countries that were immediatdy 
their own. They seemed to conquer with no other view 
but to bestow; but then they obtained so complete a 
sovereignty, that whenever they engaged in war with 
any prince, they oppressed him« as it were, with the 
weight of the whole universe. 

The time proper for seizing upon the conquered coun- 
tries was not 'yet come : had the Romans kept the cities 
they took from Philip, the Greeks would have seen at 
once into their' designs: had they, after the second 
Punic war, or that with Antiochus, possessed them- 
selves of lands in ^ Africa and in Asia, they could never 
have preserved conquests so slightly established. 

It was the interest of the Romans to wait till all na- 
tions were accustomed to obey, as free and as confede- 
rate, before they should attempt to Command over them 
as subjects ; and to let them blend and lose themselves, 
as it were, by little^ and little, in the Roman common- 
wealth. ^ . 

See the treaty which they made with the Latins aftter 
the victory at the Lake of Regilus'. This was one of 
the principal foundations of their power, yet not a single 

*i They did not dare to ventare their colomes in those countries ; 
but chose rather to raise an eternal jealousy between the Carthagi- 
nians and Masinissa, and to make both these powers assist them in 
the conquest of Macedonia and Greece. 

r See Dionys. Halicam. lib. vi. cap. 95. £dit« Oxon. 
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word occurs in it, which can give the least suspicion 
that they aimed at empire. 

This was a slow way of conquering : after overcom- 
ing a nation, they contented, themselves with weaken- 
ing it; they imposed such conditions as consumed it 
insensibly : if it recovered, they depressed it still more, 
and it became subject, without a possibility of dating 
the first sera of its subjection. 

Thus Rome was not properly either a monarchy or a 
commonwealth, but the head of a body composed of all 
the nations in the universe. 

Had the Spaniards, after the conquest of Mexico and 
Peru, followed this plan, they would not have been 
obliged to destroy all, for the sake of preserving all. 

It is a folly in conquerors to force their own laws and 
customs on all nations; such a conduct is of. very ill 
consequence, for men are capable of obeying under all 
kinds of government. 

But as Rome did not impose any general laws, the 
nations did not form any dangerous associations ; they 
formed one body no otherwise than by a common obedi- 
ence; and were all Romans without being country- 
men. 

It perhaps will be objected, that no empires founded on 
the laws of fiefs were ever durable or powerful. But 
nothing could be so contradictory as the plan of the 
Romans and that of the Goths : and just to mention 
these plans, the former was a work of strength, the 
latter of weakness : in the. one, subjection was extreme 
in the other, independence : in the Gothic states, power 
was lodged in the vassals, and the right of judging only 
in the prince ; whereas it was the reverse ia the Ro- 
man government. ' 
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CHAP. vn. 

HOW IT WAS POSSIBLE FOR MITHRIDATE8 TO RESIST 
THE ROMANS. 

Among the several kings whom the Romans invaded^ 
Mithridates was the only one who made a courageous 
defence, and exposed them to danger. 

His dominions were situated to wonderful advantage 
for carrying on a war with them : they hordered on the 
inaccessible countries of mount Caucasus, peopled with 
savage nations, whom that prince could call to his ^- 
sistance ; they thence extended along the sea of Pontns» 
which Mithridates covered with his ships, and he was 
incessantly purchasing new armies of Scythians : Asia 
was open to his invasions; and he was rich, because 
his cities, situated on the Pontus Euxinus, carried on 
an advantageous traffic with nations less industrious 
than themselves. 

Proscriptions, the custom of which began at this 
time, had forced several Romans to leave their country. 
These were received by Mithridates with open arms, 
and he formed legions', into which he incorporated those 
exiles, who proved the best soldiers in his army. 

On the other side, the Romans, disordered by in- 
testine divisions, and threatened with more imminent 
dangers, neglected the affairs of Asia, and suffered Mi- 
thridates to pursue his victories, or take breath after 
his defeats. 

Nothing had contributed more to the ruin of most 
kings, than the manifest desire they shewed for peace : 
by this, they had prevented all other nations from divid- 
ing with them a danger, from which they were so anx- 

* Fiontin. Stratagem, lib. ii. tells us, that Archelkus, lieutenant ni 
Mithridates, engaging against Sylla, posted, in the first rank, his 
chariots armed wim scythes, in the second his phalanx, in the third 
his auxiliaries armed after the Koman way; mixtitfugHivii lUttue, 
quorum pervieaciet multum siddnit, Mithridates even made an alli- 
ance withSertorius. See also Plutarch, life of Lucullas. 
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ioua to extrjcate t1iems4v«ii: but MUhridatM immedir 
ately made the whole world sensible,, that be was an 
enemy to the RomaoA, and would be so eternally. 

In fine, the cities of Greece and Asia, finding the 
Roman yoke grow more intolerable every day, reposed 
their whde conikienee in this barbarous king, who in^ 
vited them to liberty. 

This disposition of things gave rise to three mighty 
wars, which form one of the noUest parts of the Romaa 
history, and for this reason: we do not, on this occa- 
sion, read of princes already overcome by luxury and 
pride, as Antioehus aqd Tigranes ; nor by fear^ as Phi- 
lip, Perseus, and Jugurtha ; but a magnanimous king, 
who, in adversity, like a lion that gazes upon his 
wounds,, was fired with the greater indignation upon 
that account. 

This part of the Roman history is singular, because 
it abounds with perpetual and ever-unexpected revdu* 
tions: for as on one side, Mithridates could easily 
re<miit his armies, so it appeared, that in those reverses 
<^ fortune, in which kings stand in greatest need of obe- 
dience and a strict discipline, his barbarian forces for- 
sook him: as he had the art of enticing nations, and 
stining up cities to rebellion, so was he likewise be* 
trayed by his captains, his children and his wives ; in 
$Be,.as he was sometimes opposed by unexperienced 
'Roman generals, so there was sent against him, at 
other times, Sylla, Lucullus,.and Pompey. 

This prince, after having defeated the Roman gene- 
raSmi and conquered Asia, Macedonia, and Greece ; hav- 
ing been vanquished, in his turn, by Sylla ; confined by 
a treaty to his former Ijmits, and harassed by the Ro- 
man generals ; having been once more superior to them, 
and conqueror of Asia ; driven away by Lucullus ; pur- 
sued into his own country ; obliged to fly for shelter to 
Tigranes, and defeated with him : finding this monarch 
irrecoverably lost, and depending merely upon himself 

H 
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for succour, he took sanctuary in his own dominions, 
and reascended the throne. 

Lucullus was succeeded by Pompey, who quite over- 
powered Mithridates. He then flies out of bid domi- 
nions, and crossing the Araxes, marches from danger 
to danger through the country of the Lazi ; and assem- 
bling in his way all the barbarians he met with, ap- 
peared in the Bosphortis against his son' Macchares, who 
had reconciled himself to the Romans. 

Although plunged in so deep an abyss, he yet" formed 
a design of making Italy the seat of the war, and of 
marching to Rome at the head of those nations who en- 
slaved it some years after, urd by the same way these 
now took. 

Betrayed by Phamaces, another of bis sons, and by 
an army terrified at the greatness of his enterprises and 
the perils he was going in search of, he died in a man- 
ner worthy a king. 

It was then that Pompey, in the rapidity of his vic- 
tories, completed the pompous work of the Roman gran- 
deur : he united to the body of its empire, countries of 
a boundless extent, which, however, heightened the Ro- 
man magnificence rather than increased its power; and 
though it appeared by the titles carried in his triumph, 
that he had increased the revenue of the public treasury' 
above a third, there yet was no augmentation in power, 
and the public liberty was thereby only exposed to the 
greater danger. 

( Mithridates had made him kisff of the Boiphonis. News beiii|^ 
brought of^his father's arrival, he dispatched himself. 
« See Appian, de Bello JVQthridatico. 
^ See Plutarch in the life of Pompey ; and Zonaras, lib. ii. 
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CHAP. vni. 

OF THE DIVISIONS WHICH ALWAYS SUBSISTED IN 
THE CITY. 

WHILST Rome was conquering the worid, a hidden 
war was carrying on within its walls ; these fires were 
Ijke those of volcanos, which break out the instant they 
are fed by some combustible substance. 

After the expulsion of the kings, the goyernment 
became aristocratical : the patrician families only ob- 
tained all the employments and dignities in the ' state, 
and consequently all * honours civil and military. 

The patricians being determined to prevent, if possi- 
ble, the return of the kings, endeavoured to foment the 
restless principle which now prevailed in the minds of 
the people ; but they did more than they would will- 
ingly have done : by attempting to inspire them with a 
hatted for kings, they fired them with an inordinate 
thirst for liberty. As the royal authority had devolved 
entirely upon the consuls, the people found they were 
far from possessmg that liberty they were taught 
to idolize : they therefore sought for methods by 
which they might depress the consulate ; procure ple- 
beian magistrates ; and share the curule, or greater em- 
ployments, with the nobles. The patricians were forced 
to comply with all the demands of the people ; for in a 
«ity where poverty was the public virtue, where wealth, 
that clandestine path to power, was despised, neither 
birth nor dignities could bestow any great advantages : 
it was therefore necessary for power to fall into the hands 
of the greater number, and for aristocracy to change by 
insensible degrees into a popular state. 

y The patricians were invested, in some measure, with a sacred 
character, and they only were allowed to take the auspices. See in 
Livy, book vi. the speech of Appius Claudius. 

* As, for instance, they alone were permitted to triumph, since they 
alone cosld be consuls and generals. 
h2 
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Those who are subordinate to a king, are less tor- 
tured with envy and jealousy^ than such as live under 
an heveditary aristrocracy : the prince is at so great a 
distance from his subjects, that he is scarce seen by 
them ; and is raised so far above them, that they «an^ 
not conceive any relation capable of giving them 
disgust But when the gobies preside in a state, they 
are exposed to the eyes of all men, and are not seated 
80 high as to prevent odious comparisons from being 
made perpetually ; and, indeed, the people have detested 
senatoi>s» in this and in all ages. Such commonwealths 
in which birth does not bestow any share in the legis- 
lature, ture the happiest in this respect ; for it is natural 
that the people should not bear so much envy to an au-» 
t^ority, which they bestow on whom they think proper^ 
and resume at will. 

The people being disgusted at the .patricians, with- 
drew to the sacred hill (Mens sacer), whither deputies 
being sent, they were appeased : and as they all made 
a promise to assist one andther, in case the patricians 
should not perform their* engagement, which would 
have created seditions every moment, and disturbed 
all the magistratefi^ in the exercise of their functions ; it 
was judged better to create an officer \ who might pro- 
tect the people against any injustice that should be done 
them : but by a malady for ever incident to man, the 
plebeians, who had obtained tribunes merely for their 
own defence, employed those very magistrates to annoy 
others ; so that they stripped, by insensibly degrees, the 
patricians of all their privileges. This gave rise to ' 
everlasting contests: the people were supported, or 
rather animated, by their tribunes ; and the patricians 
were defended by the senate, the greatest part of which 
consisted of patricians, who were more inclined to fa* 

* Zonaras, lib. ii. 

li Ongm of tbe tribonei of the people.. 
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TOur the ancient maxims^ and a^id that the populace 
would raise some tribune to arbitrary power. 

The people employed in the defence of this magis- 
trate, their own strength, and the superiority they had in 
the euffirages, their refusal to march into the field, their 
threats to go quite away, the partiality of the laws, in 
fine, their judiciary sentences against those who had 
opposed them too vigorously: the senate defended 
themselves by their wisdom, their justice, and the love 
they inspired into all for their country : by their bene- 
ficence, and the prudent distribution of the common- 
wealth ; by the veneration which the people had for the 
glory of the principal ° families, and the virtue of illus- 
trious personages ; by religion itself, the ancient institu- 
tions, and the prohibition of days of public meeting, 
upon pretence that the auspices had not been favour- 
ablcf; by their clients; by the opposition of one tribune 
to another ; by the creation of a <^ dictator, the occupa- 
tions of a new war, or the misfortunes and calamities 
which united all parties ; in a word, by a paternal con- 
descension, in granting the people part of their demands 
purposely to make them relinquish the rest; and by that 

^ The people had so great a veneration for the chief families, that 
althoup^h they had obtained the privilege of creating plebeian mili- 
tary tnbnnes, who were invested with the same power as the consuls, 
they Bteverthekss alwa^ made choice of patricians for this employ- 
ment. They were obliged to put a constraint upon themselves, and 
to enact, that one consul always should be a plebeian ; and when 
some plebeian families were raised to offices, the wav was afterwards 
open to them without intermission. It was vnth difficulty that the 
people, notwithstanding Uie perpetual desire they had to oepress the 
nobility, depressed them in reality ; and when they raised to honours 
some person of mean extraction, as Varro and Marius, it cost them 
very great struggles. 

^The patricians, to defend themselves, used to create a dictator, 
^hich proved of the greatest advantage to them ; but the plebeians 
having obtained the privilege of being elected consuls, could, also be 
elect^ dictators, wmch quite disconcerted the patricians. See in 
Livy, lib. viii. in what manner Publius Philo depressed them in his. 
dictatorship. He enacted three laws, by whicn they received the 
highest prejudice. 

h3 
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gted&8t mai^im, i>f preferring 1%e Aftfety •of «he republvfi" 
to the prerogatires of any order er public employmeBf 
whatsoever. 

In process of time, wh^ the plebeians had depressed 
the patricians to such a degree, that this* distkiotion of 
famUies was empty and fruitless, and that both were 
indiscriminately raised to honours, new contests aros^ 
between the populace, whom their tribunes spirited up, 
and the chief families, whether patricians or such ple- 
beians as were s^led noble, and were favoured by the 
senate that was composed of them: but, as the ancient 
ttianners subsisted no more ; as particular persons were 
possessed of immense wealth, and that it is impossible 
but wesdth must give power; these nobles made a 
stronger resistance than the patricians had done, which 
occasioned the death of the Gracchi, and of ^eeveral 
persons who ibllowed their plan *, 

I must take notice of -an office which contributed 
greatly to the happy polity of Rome ; it was that of th% 
censors. These numbered or surveyed the^* people; 
farther, as the strength of the commonwealth consisted 

« The patricians reserved to themselves only a fevir offices belong- 
ing to the priesthood, and the privilege of crieatmga magistrate calM 
interrez. 

f As Satuminns and Glaucias. 

\t When the people of Rome had obtained the privilege of aAiartng 
the patrician magistracies, it was natural to think that the flatterers 
«f them would immediately become arbiters of the government But 
no such thing.-^— It is obseivable, that the very people who had 
rendered the plebeians capable of public offices, fixed, notwiths(tand« 
ing, their choice constancy on the patricians. Because they were 
virtuous, they vrere magnanimous ; and because they were free, th«y 
had a contempt of power. But when their morals were cormptea» 
the more power they were possessed of, the less prudent was th^ 
conduct.; till at length upon becoming their own tyrants and slaves, 
they lost the strength of^ liberty to fall into the weakness and impo* 
. tencyof licentiousness. VEiprit des Lois, lib. viii. c. 12.] 

h The census or survey of the citizens was a very prudetrt insdto- 
tion in itself-: it was a survey of the state of their affairs, and an en* 
quiry into their power. It was founded by Servius Tullius ; be£oT« 
whom, according to Eutropius, book i. the census was unknown. 
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Itt Hh^ AtrictoeBs of discipline, in the severity of nwrnien, 
and the unintenrapted observation of certain customs ; 
they corrected such errors and abuses as the legislative 
power had not foreseen, or the ordinary magistrate i oould 
not punish. Some bad examples are worse than crimes^ 
and a violation of manners has destroyed more states^ 
than l9ie infraction of laws : in Rome, whatever might 
tend to introduce dangerous novelties, to create a changio 
in the minds or affections of the citisens, and prevent, if 
I may use the expression, the perpetuity of it ; all dis* 
orders and tumults, whether public or private, were re^ 
formed by the censorl; these had aothority to expel 
whomsoever they pleased ; the senate could take from a 
knight the horse maintained for him at the public ex- 
pence ; or degrade a citizen to the rank of such as con- 
tributed to the maintenance of die magistrates of tht 
ci^, without enjoying the privileges of it ; in a w<h4> 
the censors took a view of the actual situation of the re- 
public, and distributed the people ^ among their various 

^ The reader may see in wh^t maimer those were degraded, who, 
tflter the batlle of Caone, were for leavh^ Italy; those wh6 had 
smseikdered 4o Ha&nibal ; those who» by an insidioas and false inter* 
prakatioD, had forfeited their word. 

k The plebeians obtained, in opposition to the patricians, that the 
laws and elections of magistrates should be made by the people as* 
sembled by tribes and net by centuries* There were tfurty-fire tribsiy 
each of whom gave its vote ; foor belonging to the ci^, and tfair^- 
one to the country*' As there were but two professions among ths 
Bi^mass that were honourable, war and husbandry, the country tribes 
were had in greatest consideration ; and the four remaining ones ad* 
mitted into their body that contemptible part of the citizens, who 
having no lands to tuhivate, were, if we tnay so say, but citizfibs b^ 
halves ; l!he greatest part of them did not even go to war, for in th* 
enlistin? of soldiers the divisions of centuries was obsmed ; and 
fliose who were members of Ae four city tribes, were very near tfa^ 
same with those who in the division by centuries were of the sitdi 
dass, in which no person was enrolled. Thus, it was scarce possiMs 
for the suffrages to be in the hands of the populace, who wei« con- 
fined to their four tribes ; but as every one committed a thonsand 
frands, for thcf sake of getting out of them, the censors had an oppor- 
tunity of reforming this abuse every five years 3 and they inonporated 
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tribes in such a manner, as to prevent the tribunes and 
persons of an aspiring temper horn engrossing the suf- 
frages, or the people from abusing their power. 

M. Livius ' degraded the people themselves, and re- 
duced thirty-four tribes out of the thirty-five, to the rank 
of those who had no share in the privileges of the city : 
for, said this Roman, you first condemned me, and af- 
terwards raisedvme to tbe consulate and the censorship ; 
you therefore must either have prevaricated once in 
punishing me, or twice in creating me consul and after- 
wards censor. 

M* Duronius ^, tribune of the people, was expelled 
the senate by the censors, for having annulled, when in 
office, the law which limits the expences of feasts. 

.Hie following institution was a very wise one: no 
magistrate ° could be turned out of his employment, be- 
cause tbat would have disturbed the exercise of the pub- 
lic poweic > but they divested such a man of his order 
and rank, and deprived, as it were, a citizen of his par- 
ticular nobility. 

Servius TuUius had made the famous division by cen- 
turies, which Livy^ and Dionysius Halicarnasseus >* 
have so well explained. He had divided one hundred 
and ninety-three centuries into six classes, and in the 
last century, which of itself formed the sixth class, he 
placed all the commonalty. This disposition evidently 
excluded the commonalty from voting; not 6f right, but 
in fact. Afterwards it was determined, that, some par- 
ticular cases excepted, the division of tribes should be 

into any tribe they pleased, not only a citizen, but also bodies and 
whole orders. See the first remark of chapter xi. See also Livy, lib. 
i. Pecad. I. in which the different divisions of the people, made by 
Servius Tullius, are very well explained : it was the same body of the 
people, but divided in various respects. [— * In such a manner, that 
property rather than numbers determined elections. L' Esprit det 
' Lm,, lib. ii. c. 2.] 

1 Livy, lib. xxix. «» Valer. Max. lib. ii. 

^ The dignity of senator was not a public office or employment. 

o Tit. Liv. lib. i. , P Lib. iv. act 15. &c. 
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fbOodred in ttKing. Thei« were thirty^five of these 
tribes, each havvog therr respective vote, four belonging 
to the city, and thirty^clhe to the country. The prinist* 
pal citizens, who were all farmers, naturally belonged to 
the CounU^-tribes, and those of the city admitted the 
commonalty^, though these had very little influence in 
affairs : this was considered as the safety of the repilb- 
kc. And when Fabius replaced in the four city tribes, 
the commonalty, whom Appius Claudius had dispersied 
through them all, he acquired by that action the title of 
Maximus '. The censors every five years surveyed the 
state of the republic, and distributed the people in their 
several tribes in such a manner, that the tribunes and 
Ambitious might not engross the votes, nor the people^ 
abuse their power. 

The government of Rome was wonderful in this 
respect ; ever since the foundation of that city, its con-: 
stitution was such, either from the genius of the people, 
the strength of the senate, or the authority of certaiEl 
magistrates, that every abuse of power might always be 
reformed in it. 

Carthage was destroyed, because, when abuses were 
to be retrenched^ the citizens could not bear the hand* 
even of their Hannibal. Athens fell, because the errors 
of the people appeared so lovely in their own eyes, that, 
tliey would not be cured of them : and among us, those 
Italian republics which boast the perpetuity of their go- 
vernment, ought to boast of nothing but the perpetuity 
qf their abuses; nor, indeed, do they enjoy greater liberty ' 
than Rome did under the Decemviri. 

The British government is one of the wisest in Eu- 
rope, because there is a body which examines it perpe-. 
tually, and is perpetually examining itself ; and its errors 
are of such a nature, as never to be lasting, and are fre*. 
quently useful by rousing the attention of the nation. 

^ Called turbafarefois. » Tit. Liv. lib. ix. 

Nor evea'greater power. 
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/ In a wordy a free government, that is to say, one for 
ever in motion, cannot support itself, unless its own laws 
are capable of correcting the disorders of it. 

It may he proper here to give a more minute detail of the 
steps by which the Roman constitution was perfected ; 

X how its strength increased with its liberties ; and how 
both were impaired together. To this purpose we 
shall add a few pages from this excellent writer's 
Spirit of Laws, 

Of THE DIVISION OF THE THREE POWERS UNDER THE 
DIFFERENT GOVERNMENT OF ROME. 

XHE government of the kings of Rome, in some mea* 
sure, resembled that of the kings of the heroic times of 
Greece. It sunk, like that, by its general corruption^ 
though in itself, and in its own particular nature, it was 
exceeding good. 

To give my reader a clear notion of this government, 
I shall consider distinctly that of the five first kings^ 
that of Servius Tullius, and that of Tarquin. 

The crown was elective, and under the five first kings 
the senate had the greatest share in the election. 

Upon the king's decease, the senate took into consi- 
deration, whether they should continue the established 
ibrm of governmeilt. If they thought proper to continue 
it, they named a magistrates taken from their own 
body, who chose a king : it was the business of the se- 
nate to approve of the election, of the people to confirm 
it, and of the augurs to ratify it. If one of these three 
conditions was wanting, they were obliged to proceed to 
another election. 

' The constitution was a mixture of monarchy, aristo- 
cracy, and democracy; and such was the harmony' of 
these powers j that in the first reigns there was no in- 
stance of jealousy or dispute. The king commanded the 

t Dionys. Halicarn.lib. ii. p. 120. and lib. iv. p. 242/243. 
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armies, and had the direction of the sacrifices; he had 
the power of determining civil " and criminal x causes; 
he convened the senate, assembled the people, laid some 
affairs before the latter, and regulated the rest with the 
senate ^ ' 

The authority of the senate was great. The kings 
often took some of the senators to pass judgments jointly 
with himself; and they never laid any affair before thd 
people, which had not been previously debated in the 
senate*. 

The people had the right of choosing magistrates % of 
consenting to new laws, and with the king's permission, 
of declaring war, and making peace : but they had not 
the power of judging. When Tullus Hostilkis referred 
the trial of Horatius to the people, he had some particu- 
lar reasons, which may be seen in Dionysius Halicar- 
nasseusb. 

The constitution was altered under Servius Tullius c. 
The senate had no share in his election ; he caused him^ 
self to be proclaimed by the people; he resigned the 
power of judging civil causes^, and reserved to himself 
only the criminai; he laid all affairs directly before the 
people ; he eased them of taxes, and laid the whole bur- 
den of them upon the patricians. Hence in proportion 

» See Tanaquirs discourse in Liyy, lib. i. c. 41. and the regulation 
of SertiuB Tullius; in Dionys. Halicarn. lib. iv. p. 229. 

' See Dionys. HaUcarn. lib. ii. p. 1 18* and lib. iii«p> 171 . 

y It was by ^mrtue of a senatus consultum that TaUus Hostilius 
ordered Alba to be destroyed. Dionys. Halicarn. lib. iii. p. 167. and 
172. 

« Ibid. lib. iv. p. 276. 

* Ibid* lib. ii. And yet they could not have the nomination of all 
offices ; 9ince Valerius PublicMa made that famous law which pro^ 
hibited every citizen from exercising any, unless he had obtak«d it 
by the sufirage of the people. 

b Lib. iii. p. 159. . . 

c Dionys. Halicam. lib. iv. . 

<i He divested himself of half the regal power, says Dionys. Hali- 
carn. Ub.iv. p. 229. 
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as he weakened the real digoily and the authority of the 
senate, he augmented the power oi the peo^e®. 
. Tarquin would not be chosi^ either 1^ thft senatt, or 
hy the people; he considened, Serrius Tullios aa an 
usurper, and took the crown as an hereditary right. He 
turned out most of the senators ; those who remaiiied he 
no longer consulted ; nor did. he ev&a, summon them to 
assist in judgments ^ Thus his power increased : and 
th^ odium of that powor received a new additien^ by 
usurping also the authority of the people, without whom^ 
and even against whonv, he enacted several laws. He 
would have reunited the three powers iahit own petoon ; 
but tlH» people recollected for a moment that th^ were 
legislators: and Tarquin was no more. 
. To proceed then ; for we never know how to quit the 
history of the Romans, just as, to this day, we neglect 
the modern palaces in their capital to go in seaxoh of 
ruins ; or as the eye, after resting itself on theenamdled 
meadows, loves to visit rocks and mountains. 
' The patrician familiea were at all times possessed of 
great prerogatives. These distinctions, which were:Oonr 
siderable under the kings, became much mxxte important 
after their expulsion. Henoe arose tiie jealowsy of tbo 
plebeians, who wanted to reduce them. The oonteets 
struck upon the constitution without weakening the go* 
vernment ; for there was no great difference whatever 
family the magistrates were of, provided the magi^trac^ 
preserved its authority. 

An elective monarchy, like that of Rome, necessarily 
supposeth a powerful aristocratical body to support it ; 
without which it changes immediat^y into tyranny, or 
into a popular state. But a popular state hastnot need 
of this distinction of fomilies to maintain its^i Itiui 
was the reason why the patricians, who were a necessary 

* It was thought, if he had not been prevented by Tarquin, he 
would have estabUshed a popular government. Dionys. HaUcam* 
Kb. iv. p. 243. 

f Dionys. Ha1icarn.-lib. iv. ^ 
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pati (^ the tOAfltitulion tinder the regal government, be- 
came a, superfluous branch under the consuls : the peo- 
ple could depress them without hurting themselves^ and 
change the. constitution without corrupting it. 

After Servius TiiUiwI bad reduced the patricians, it 
was natural for Rome to fiall from the regal hands into 
those, of the people* But the people, by reducing the pa- 
tricians, had no reason to be afraid of falling again un- 
der a^egal power. 

A state may alter two different ways, either by the 
amendment, or by the corruption of the constitution. If 
it has preserved its principles, and the constitution is 
changed, it is owing to its amendment ; if upon chang- 
ing the constitution, its principles are lost, it is because 
it has been corrupted* 

Rome, aftec the expulsion of the kings, should natu- 
rally have been a democracy. The people had already 
the legblative power in their hands ; their unanimous 
suffrage had expelled the kings; and if they had not 
continued steady in that resolution, the Tarquins might 
easily have been restored. To petend that their design 
in expelling them was to xender themselves slaves to a 
few ^Eimilies, was unreasonaUe. The situation, there- 
fore, of things required that Rome should be a demo- 
cracy; and yet it was not. There wa» a necessity of 
tempering the power of the principal families, and of 
giving the laws a bias to democracy. 

States often flourish more under the insensible transi- 
tion from one constitution to another, than under the 
establishment of either. Then it is that all the springs of 
government are stretched, that^very citizen puts in his 
pretensions, that they oppose and caress one another, 
and that there is a noble emulation between those who 
defend the declining, and those who< lire strenuous in 
promoting the new constitution. 

There were foifr things which greatly oppressed the 
liberty of Rome. The patricians had engrossed to 
themselves all sacred, political^ civil, and military em- 
I 
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ploymenU; an exorbitant power was annexed to tke 
consulate ; the peo]de were often insulted ; and; in fine, 
they had scarce any: influence at all in the public suf- 
frages. These four abuses were redressed by the people. 

1. It was stipulated, that there should be some ma- 
gistracies open to the plebeians; who, by degrees, 
obtained that they should be made capable of all, except 
that of Interrex. 

2. The consulate was dissolred into several other 
magistracies S; preetors were created, on whom the 
power was conferred of determining priTate causes; 
quaestors^ were nominated for judging public crimes; 
sediles were established for the ciTil administration; 
treasurers i appointedt who had the management of the 
public money ; and, in fine, by the creation of censors 
the consuls were divested of that part of the legislative 
power, which regulates the morals of the citizens, and 
the momentary polity of the different bodies of the state. 
The chief prerogatives left them were to preside in the 
,great assemblies'' of the people, to convene the senate, 
and to command the armies. 

3. By the sacred laws> tribunes were established, 
who had a power cm all. occasions of checking the in- 
croachments of the patricians, and prevented not only 
particular, but likewise general injuries. 

In fine, the plebeians increased their influence in pub- 
lic decisions. The peojde of Rome were divided in 
three different manners, by centuries, by curie, and by 
tribes ; and whenever they gave their votes, they were 
assembled and formed one of those three ways* 
. In the first, the patricians, the leading men, the ricb, 
the senate, which was very near the same thing, bad 
almost the whole authority ; in the second they had 
less ; and less still in the third. 

S Livy, lib. vi. 

b Quaentores parricidii. Pompomos, leg. 2« ff. de Orig. Jarii« 

A Plutarch, life of Publicola. 

^ Comitus centiiriati9. 
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The dmsion into centuries waa a division rather of 
estates and fortunes, than of persons. The whole body 
of the people was divided into a hundred and ninety- 
three centuriesi, which had each a single vote. The 
patriciai]» and leading men composed the first ninety- 
eight centuries ; and Uie other ninety-five consisted of 
the remainder of the citizens. In this division, there- 
fore, the patricians were masters of the suffrages. 

In the divi«ons into curise"^, the patriciians had not 
the same advantages: some however they. had, for it 
was necessary to consult the auspices, which were un- 
der the power of the patricians ; and no proposal could 
be made to the people in those assemblies, unless it had 
been previously laid before the senate, and confirmed by 
a senatus consultum. But ifi the division into tribeis 
neither the auspices, nor the decrees of the seQate inter- 
fered ; and the patricians were excluded. 

Now the people endeavoured constantly to have those 
meetings by curias which had been customary by cen- 
turies ; and by tri\)e8 those they used to have before by 
curias; by which means the Section of publia affairs 
soon devolved from the patricians to the plebeians. 

Thus when the plebeians obtained the power of judg- 
ii^ the patricians, a power which commenced in the 
amtir of Coriolanus ^, the plebeians insisted upon judg- 
ing them by assemblies in tribes^, and not in centuries : 
and when the new magistracies of tribunes ' and tediles 
were established in favour of the people, the latter ob- 
tained that th^y should meet by curias to nominate 
them ; and when the people's power was fully confirmed, 
they gained a further privilege ^ of proceeding to this 
nomination by tribes* 

1 See lAvy, lib. i. 43. and Dionys. Halicam. lib. iv. and vii. 
°* Dionys. Halicarn. lib. ix. p. 598. 
n Ibid. lib. vii. p. 463, 464. edit. Sylb. 

^ Contrary to tne ancient custom, as may be seen in Dionys. Ha- 
licarn. lib. y. p. 320. 

Plbid.lib. vi.p.410, 411. 

9 See Dionys. Halicara. lib. ix. p. 605i ' 

l2 
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In the heat of the contests between the patricians 
and the plebeians, the latter insisted upon having fixed 
laws, that the public judgments might no longer be the 
effect t)f a capricious will, or of an ari)itrary power. 
The senate, after much opposition^ consented to it ; and 
to compose these laws, decemvirs were nominated. It 
was thought proper to grant them an extraordinary 
power, because they were to give laws to almbst incom- 
patible parties. The nomination of all magistrates was 
: suspended, and they were chosen in the comitia sole 
administrators df the republic. Thus they found them- 
selves invested with the consular and tribunician power. 
By one they had the privilege of assembling the senate, 
by the other that of assembling the people. But they 
assembled neither senate nor people. Ten men in the 
republic had alone the whole legislative, the whole 
executive, and the whole judiciary power. Rome saw 
herself enslaved by as cruel a tyranny as that of Tar- 
quin. When Tarquin exercised his oppressions, Rome 
was enraged at the power he had usurped; when the 
.decemvirs exercised theirs, she was astonished' at tb^ 
power she had given; 

' What a strange system of tyranny was thisi formed 
by men who had obtained the political and military 
pbwer merely because of their knowledge in civil kffairs ; 
and who, in the circumstances of that very time, stood 
in need of the cowardice of the citizens at home, to ven- 
ture upon the government of them, and of their courage 
abroad to have the security of their protection ? 

Virginians death, who fell a victim by lier fathers 
hand to chastity and liberty, was a spectacle which put 
an end to the power of the decemvirs* Every man be- 
came free, because every man had beeii Irijured ; each 
shewed himself a citizen, because each felt the bowels 
of a parent.. The senate and people returned to that 
liberty which had been entrusted to ridiculous tyrants. 

No people were so easily moved with spectacles as 
the Romans, That of the bleeding corpse of Lucretia, 
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pat an end to the regal governnient. The debtor' who 
appeared in the fonim with his body covered with stripes, 
caused an alteration in the form of the republic. The 
exposing Virginia's body occasioned the expulsion of the 
decemvirs. To condemn Manlius^ it was necessary to 
keep the people from seeing the capitol. Caesar's bloody 
garment threw Rome again into slavery* 

Under the decemvirs there were no rights to contest, 
but upon the restoration of liberty, jealousieg revived ; 
and as long as the patricians had any privileges left, 
they were stripped of them by the plebeians. 

The mischief would not have been so great, had the 
plebeians been content to have deprived the patricians 
of their prerogatives, without injuring their rights as 
citizens. When the people assembled by curias or cen- 
turies, they were composed of senators, patricians, and 
plebeians. Tn their disputes the plebeians gained this 
point *, that they alone, without patricians or senate, 
might enact laws called plebiscita; and the comitia, 
in which they were made, were called comitia by tribes. 
Thus there were cases in which the patricians had no 
share ^ in the legislative power, and in which they were 
subject " to the legislative power of another body of the 
state. This was the highest extravagance of liberty. 
The people, to establish a democracy, acted against the 
very principles of this government. . One would have 
imagined, that so exorbitant a power must have de- 
stroyed the authority of the senate: but Rome had ad- 
mirable institutions. Two of these were especially re- 

» Li?, lib, i. 23. 

• Dionys* Halicarn. lib. xi. p. 725. 

< By the sacred laws the plebeians had a power of m&king the 
plebiscita by theposelves, without admitting the patricians into their 
assembly. Dionys. Halicarn. lib. vii. p. 410. and lib. vi. p. 430. 

" By the law made after the expulsion of the dec^nvirs, the patri- 
cians were made subject to the plebiscita, though they had not a right 
of voting there. Livy, lib. iii. and Dionys.' Halicarn. lib. xi. p. 725. 
This law was confirmed by thtft of Purlins Philo the dictator, in ths 
year of Rome 416. livy, lib. viii. 
I 3 
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markable ; by one of which the legisiatire power of the 
people was regulated, by the other it was limited. 

The censors, and before them the consols*, formed 
a&d created, as it were, every five years the body of the 
people ; they exercised the legislation on the- very body 
that was possessed of the legislative power. ** Tiberias 
" Gracchus," says Cicero, *' caused the fireedmen to be 
* ' admitted into the city tribes, not by the force of his elo- 
" quence, but by a word and a gesture ; and had he not 
'' done so^ the republic, which we are now scarce able 
'* to support, would not even have existed.'* 

On the other hand, the senate had the power of res- 
cuing, as it were, the republic out of the hands of the 
people, by creating a dictator, before whom the sove- 
reign power bowed its head, and the most popular laws 
were silent y. 

If the people were jealous of their legislative power, 
they were less so of their executive. This they left al- 
most entirely to the senate and to the consuls ; and 
scarce reser\'ed any thing more to themselves, than the 
right of choosing the magistrates, and of confirming the 
acts of the senate and of the generals. 

Rome, whose passion was to command, whose ambi- 
tion to make every thing submit to her, who rose by 
usurpation, and still supported herself by it, had con- 
stantly affairs of moment upon her hands ; her enemies 
were always conspiring against her, or she against her 
enemies. 

As she was obliged to behave on the one hand with 
heroic courage, and on- the other with consummate pru- 
dence ; the situation of things required of course, that 
the senate should have the management of them. 
Thus the people disputed every branch of the legislative 

« In the year 312, of Home, the consuls still went through the 
office ^registering the people and their estates, as appears by Dio- 
nys. Halicara. lib. xi. 

/Such as those by which it was allowed to appeal from the deci- 
sions of all the magistrates to the people. 
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power with the senate, because they were jealous of 
their liberty ; but they had no tiisputes about the exe- 
cutive, because they were jealous of their glory. 

So great was the share the senate took in the execu- 
tive power, that, as Polybius' informs us, foreign na- 
tions imagined that Rome was an aristocracy. The 
senate disposed of the public money and farmed out the 
revenue ; they were arbiters of the affairs of the allies ; 
they determined war or> peace, and directed in this re- 
spect the consuls ; they fixed the number of the Roman 
and of the allied troops, assigned the provinces- and ar- 
mies to the consuls or praetors, and^ upon the expiration 
of the year of command, had the power of appointing 
their successors ; they decreed triumphs, received and 
sent embassies; they nominated, rewarded, punished, 
and were judges of kings ; gave them, or declared they 
had forfeited, the title of allies of the Roman people. 

The consuls levied the troops which they were to carry 
into the field; they had the command of the sea and of 
the land armies : disposed of the allies ; were invested 
with the whole power of the republic in the provinces ; 
gave peace to the vanquished nations, imposed cofnditions 
on them, or referred them to the senate. 

In the earliest times, when the people had some share 
^n the affairs relating to war and peace, they exercised 
rather their legislative than their executive power. They 
scarce did any thing else but confirm the acts of tlie 
kings, and after their expulsion, of the consuls or senate. 
So far was war from being at the will of the people, 
that we see, notwithstanding the opposition of their tri- 
bunes, the senate or consuls often declared it. 

But in the drunkenness of their prosperity, they in- 
creased their executive povvc. Thus they* created the 

* Lib. vi. 

* In the year of Rome 444. Livy, lib. ix. As the war againft Per- 
seus appeared somewhat dangerous, it was ordained by a senatus 
consultum, that this law should be suspended, and the people agreed 
,to it. Livy, Dec. v, lib. ii. 
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military tribunes, the nomination of whom till then had 
belonged to the generals; and some time before the first 
Punic war, they decreed that themselves only should 
have the right " of declaring war. 

The judiciary power was given to the people, to the 
senate, to the magistrates, and to particular judges^ 
We must see in what manner it was distributed, begin- 
ning with their civil affairs. 

The consuls had ^ the power of judging after the ex- 
pulsion of the kings, as the praetors were judges after the 
consuls. Servius Tullius divested himself of the judg- 
ment of civil causes, and the consuls had cognizance of 
them only in ^ some very rare cases, which for that rea- 
son were called *' extraordinary ®." They were satisfied 
with naming the judges, and with forming the several 
tribunals. By a discourse of Appius Claudius, in Dio- 
nysius ^ Halicarnasseus, it appears, that from the 269th 
year of Rome, this was looked upon as an established 
custom among the Romans, and we should not carry it 
far back, if we refer it to Servius Tullius. 

Eyery year the praetor made a list ' of sach as he chose 
to discharge the office of judges during the year of his 
magistracy. From thence a proper number was.selected 
for each cause ; a custom almost the same with what is 
now practised in England. And what was very favour- 
able to liberty*', the praetor appointed the judges with' 

b They extorted it from the senate, says Freinshemtus,. Deo. iii. 
lib. vi. 

« There is no doubt but the consuls had the power ofjudging civil 
affairs before the creation of the praetors. See Ii?y» Dec, iTlib. ii. 
p. 19. Dionys. Halicam. lib. x. p. 627. and the same book, p. 645. 

<* The tribimes frequently judged by themselves only, than which 
nothing rendered them more odious. Dionys. HaTicam. lib. xi. p. 
709. 

« Judicia extraordinaria. See the Institutes, book iv. 

^ Book vi. p. 360. 8 Album Jndicum. 

h •« Our ancestors,'* says Cicero pro Cluentio, '• wouM notsufferany 
** man, whom the parties had not agreed to, to be judge of the least 
** pecuniary afiair, much less of a citizen's reputation." 

1 See in the fragments of the Servilian,. ComeHan, and other laws. 
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consent of the parties. The great number of exceptions 
which they hare to this day the power of making in 
England, agrees pretty near with this very circumstance. 

The judges decided only questions^ of fact, whether 
a sum of money, for instance, had been paid or not, whe- 
ther an action had been committed or not. But ques- 
tions of* right, as they required some sort of capacity, 
were always carried to the tribunal of the centumvirs*. 

The kings reserved to themselves the judgment of cri- 
minal affairs, and in this they were succeeded by the 
consuls. It was in consequence of this authority that 
the consul Brutus put his children, and all those who 
were in conspiracy with the Tarquins, to death. This 
was an exorbitant power. The consuls beirfg already 
possessed of the military command, extended the exer- 
<jise of it even to civil affairs; and their procedures 
being divested of all forms of justice, were rather acts of 
violence than judgments. 

This gave rise to the Valerian law, which gave the 
liberty of an appeal to the people from every ordinance 
4>f the consuls which endangered the life of a citizen. 
The consuls after this had no longer a power of pro- 
nouncing sentence of death upon a Roman citizen with- 
out the consent 6f the people ". 

We see in the first conspiracy for the restoration oi 
the Tarquins, that the criminals were tried by Brutus 
the consul ;: in the second; the senate and comitia were 
assembled to try them •*. 

in what manner these laws appointed judges for the crimes they pro- 
posed to punish. They were often by choice, sometimes by lot, or in. 
fine by lot mixed together with choice. 

^ Seneca de Benefic. lib. iii, cap. 7. in fine. 

J See Quintilian, lib. iv. p. 54. m fol. edit, of Paris, 1541. 
- ■* Leg. 2. ff. de Orig. Jur. Magistrates, who were called decemvirs, 
presided in court, the whole under a praetor^s direction. 

J* Quoniam de capite civis Romani, injussu populi Romani, non 
erat permissum consulibus jus dicere. See Pomponius Leg. 2. fF.de 
Orig. Jur. 

o Dionys, Halicam. lib. v. p. 322. 
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The laws distioguished by the name of Sacred allowed 
the plebeians the prifilege of choosing tribunes, which 
formed a body, whose pretensions at first were immense. 
It is hard to determine which was greater, the insolence 
of the plebeians in demanding, or the condescension and 
facility of the senate in granting. The Valerian lanir 
allowed of appeals to the people, that is, to the people 
composed of senators, patricians, and plebeians.. The 
plebeians obtained, that the appeals should be brought 
before them. A question was soon after started^ whe- 
ther the plebeians had a right of judging a patrician ; 
this was the subject of a dispute^ which the affedr of Co- 
riolanus gave rise to, and which ended with that affair. 
When Coriolanus was accused by. the tribunes before the 
people, he insisted, contrary to the spirit of the Valerian 
law, that, as he was a patrician, none but the consuls 
had a power to judge him ; the plebeians, contrary to 
the spirit of the same law, pretended that he ought to 
be judged by themselves only, and they judged him ac- 
cordingly. : ) 

This was moderated by a law of the twelve tables, 
which ocdained that causes which concerned the lih of 
a citizen, should be decided p only in the great assem-. 
blies of the people* Hence the body of the plebeians, 
or, which amounts to the very same, the comitia by 
tribes, now judged only of such crimes as were punished 
with a pecuniary mulct. To inflict a capital punish- 
ment a law was requisite; but to condemn to a pecu- 
niary fine, there was occasion only for a plebiscitum. 

This regulation of the law of the twelve tables was 
very prudent. It produced an admirable reconciliation 
between the body of the plebeians and the senate. For 
as the full judiciary power of both depended on the great- 
ness of the punishment and the nature of the crime, it "- 
was necessary they should both agree. 

PThe comitia by centuries. Thus Manlius CapitoUnns was 
judged in these c(»mtia« Li?y, Dec. i. book vi« p. 60. . 
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• The Valerian law abolialied all the remains of the 
Roman eoyernment, which had any resemblance with 
that of the kings of Greece in the heroic times. The 
consuls found themselves divested of the power to punish 
crimes. Though all causes are public, yet we must dis- 
tinguish between those which more nearly concern the 
niutual intercourse of citizens, and those which more 
nearly affect the state in the relation it has to its sub- 
jects. The first are called private; the second public. 
The latter were judged by the people ; and in regard to 
the former, they named by particular commission a 
quaestor for the prosecution of each crime. The person 
chosen by the people was frequently one of the magis- 
trates, and sometimes a private man. He was called 
the qusestor of parricide, and is often mentioned in the 
law of the twelve tables <>. 

• The quaestor nominated him whom they called judge 
of the questioD, who drew the judges by lot, formed the 
tribunal, and presided next under the quaestor '. 

Here it is proper to observe what share the senate 
had in the nomination of the quaestor, that we may see 
how far the two powers were balanced in this respect. 
Sometimes the senate cau^^ a dictator to be chosen In 
order to exercise the office of quaestor ' ; sometimes they 
ordained that the people should be convened by a tri- 
bune in order to proceed to the nomination of a quae- 
stor ' : and in fine, the people sometimes appointed a ma- 
gistrate to make his report to the senate concerning a 
particular crime, and to desire them to name a quaestor, 
\ 

4 Pomponius on the second law in the Digest de Orig. Jur. 

' See a fragment of Ulpian, who gives another of the Cornelian law ; 
it is to be met with in the Comparison of the Mosaic and Roman 
Iaw8» tit. 1* de ficariis and homicidiiB. 

• This took place especially in regard to crimes committed in Italy, 
which were subject chiefly to the inspection of the senate. Ste Livy, 
Bee. i. lib. ix. concerning the conspiracies of Capua. 

< ThiawM the case in the prosecution for the murder of Postbu* 
nius, in the year of Rome 340. See Livy. 
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as may be seen in the judgment of Lucius Scipio ", in 
Livy*. 

In the year of Rome 604^ some of these cpmipissions 
were rendered permanent y. By degrees all criminal, 
causes were divided into different parts, which they .called 
standing questions. Different prastors were created, to 
each of whom some of those questions were assigned: 
and a power was conferred on them for one year,, of 
judging such crimes as depended on those questions, 
after which they went to the government of their re- 
spective provinces. 

At Carthage the senate of the hundred was composed 
of judges who enjoyed that dignity for life^ But at 
Rome the praetors were annual, and the judges were not 
even for so long a term, since they were nominated for 
each cause. 

The judges were chosen from the order of senators, 
till the time of the Gracchi. Tiberius Gracchus cansed a 
law to pass, that they should be tsd^en from the eques- 
trian order ; a change so very considerable, that the tri- 
bunes boasted of having cut, by one rogation only, the 
sinews of the senatorian dignity*. 

It is necessary to observe that the three powers may 
be very well distributed in regard to the liberty of the con- 
stitution, though not so well in respect to the liberty of the 
subject. At Rome the people had the greatest share of the 
legislative, a part of the executive, and part of the judi- 
ciary power ; by which means they had so great a weight in 
the government, as required some other power to balance 
it. The senate indeed had part of the executive power, 
and some share of the legislative* ; but this was not suf- 
ficient to counterbalance the weight of the people. It 

u This jiid|rment was given in the year of Rome 567. 

> Book viii. 7 Cicero in Bruto* 

c-Tliis improved from Livy, lib. iv. who says that Hannibal ren- 
dered tbeir magistracy annual. 

A The senatus consulta were of force for the space of a year, though 
not confirmed by the people. Dionys. Halicam. bo(^ is* p. 5&. 
and book xi. p. 735. 
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was neceisary that they should have a share in the judi- 
ciary power ; and accordingly they had a share when 
the judges were chosen from among the senators* But 
when the Gracchi deprived the senators of the power of 
judging ^ the senate were no longer able to withstand 
the people. To favour therefore the liberty of the sub^ 
ject they struck at the liberty of the constitution, but the 
former perished with the latter. 

Infinite were the mischieis which arose from thence. 
The constitution was changed at a time when the flame 
of civil discord had scarce left any constitution. The 
knights were no longer tiiat middle order which united 
the peo|de to the senate ; the ckaSxk of the constitution 
was brdce* 

There were even particular reasons against transfening 
the judiciary power to the equestrian order. The con* 
stitution of Rome was founded on thb principle, that 
none should be enlisted as sddiers but such as were men 
of sufficient property to answer for their conduct to the 
republic. The knights as persons of the greatest property 
formed the cavalry of the legions. But when their dig- 
nity increased, they refused to aerve any longer in that 
t»pacity ; and another kind of cavalry was obl^^ to be 
raised : thus Marius enlisted ajl sotts of people into his 
army, and soen after the republic was lost^. 

Besides, the knights were the formers of the public re- 
venues; who, as they were avaricious, multipli^ misfor-^ 
tunes, and always increased the nec^sities of the state. 
Instead of giving to such people as those the power of 
judging, they ought to have been constantly tinder the 
inspection of judges. This we must say in cmnmendation 
of the ancient French laws ) they have stipulated with the 
officers of the revenues, with as great a diffidence as 
would be observed between enemies. When the judi- 
ciary power at Rome was transferred to the feinners of 



b In the year 630. 

«» Capita cettBOfpleroisqiie. SaUut de Bello Jogorth* 

K 
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the revenues, virtue, government^ laws, magbtracy, and 
magistrates were no more. 

We have a very lively representation of this in some 
fragments of Diodorus Siculus and Dio. ** Mutius Sc^j^- 
<^ vola/' says Diodorus '> ^* wanted to revive the ancient 
<< morals, and the laudable custcnn of sober and frugal 
^< living. For his predecessors having entered into a 
<< contract with the farmers of the revenue, who at that 
*f time had the judiciary power at Rome, had filled the 
<< province with all manner of crimes. But Sceevola 
^< made an example of the publicans, and imprisoned 
^* those who had sent others to prison.*' 

Dio informs us % that Publius Rutilius, his lieutenant, 
who was not less obnoxious to the equestrian order^ 
was accused upon his return of having received some 
presents, and was condemned to a fine.. Upon which 
he instantly resigned his effects. His innocence ap^ 
peared in this, that he was found to be worth a much 
less sum than he was charged with having ext(Mted, and 
that he shewed a just title to all he was possessed of, 
but he would not live any longer in the same city with 
such profligate wretches. 

The Italians, says Diodorus ag^ ^ bought up whde 
droves of slaves in Sidly, to till their lands and to take 
care of their cattle ; but refused them a necessary sub*- 
sistence. These wretches were then forced to go and 
rob on the highways, armed with lances and cIuImt, 
covered with b^ts* skins, and followed by large mastiff 
dogs. Thus the whde province was laid waste, and 
the inhabitants could not call any thing their own, hot 
what was secured within the walls of towns. There 
was neither proconsul nor pretor, that could or would 
oppose this disorder, or that presumed to punish these 

^ Fragment of this author, book 36. in the collection of Constan- 
tine Porphjrrogenitus, Of virtues and vices. 

« Fragment of his history, taken fipom the extract Of virtues and 
vices. 

f Fragment of the xxxivth bodL> in the extract Of virtues and vices. 
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slaves, bec;au86 they belonged to the knightii who at 
Rome were possessed of the judiciary power K And yet 
this was one of the causes of the war of the slaves. I 
shall add only one word more. A profession that nei- 
ther has nor can have any other view than lucre; a pro- 
fession that was always asking, without being ever 
asked, a deaf and inexorable profession that impove- 
rished the rich, and increased even the misery of the 
poor ; such a profession, I say, should never have been 
entrusted with the judiciary power at Rome. 

Such was the distribution of the three powers in 
Rome. But they were far from being thus distributed 
in the provinces : liberty was in the centre, and tyranny 
in the extreme parts. 

While Rome extended her dominioius no further than 
Ualy, the people were governed as confederates ; and 
the laws of each republic were preserved. But as sooii 
as she enlar.ged her conquests, and the senate had no 
longer an immediate inspection over the provinces, and 
the magistrates residing at Rome were not capable, of 
governing the empire, they were oUiged to send praetots 
and proconsuls. From that time the harmony of the 
three powers was lost. Those who were sent with such 
commissions, were entrusted with a power which com- 
prehended that of all the Roman magistracies; nay 
even that of the people^. They were despotic magis- 
trates, extremely proper for the distance of the plac.es 
to which they were sent* They exercised the three 
powers; being, if I may presume to use the expression^ 
the bashaws of the republic. 

We have elsewhere observed, that in a common' 
wealth the same magistrate ought to be possessed of 
the executive power, as weU civil as military* To this 
it is owing that a conquering republic can hardly com- 

$ Penes quos Rome turn iudicia erant, atque ex equestri ordine 
fiolerent sortito judices eligi in' causa prstorum et proconsulum 
qnibns post admmistratam provinciam dies dicta erat. 

^ They made their edicts upon coming into the provinces* 
K 2 
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mmncate lier goverhiDeiit, and rule the oonquered Btat»^ 
according to de form of her own constitution. In fact, 
as the magistrate she sends to goTemis mvested with 
the executive, as well civil as military power, he must 
dso have the power of legislation : for who is it that 
could make laws without him ? He must likewise have 
the judiciary power: for who could pretend to judge ia-- 
depend^ntly of him? It is necessary therefore that the 
governor she sends should he entrusted with the duree 
powers, as was practised in the Roman provinces. 

A monarchy can communicate its government with 
greater ease, because the officers it sends have,. some 
the civil executive, and others the mUitary exeeutiFO 
power; which does not necessarily imply a despotic- 
authority. 

It was a privilege of the utmost consequence tto a^ 
Roman citizen^ to have none but the people" for his 
judges. Were it not for this, he would have been sub*- 
jeet in the provinces to the arbitrary power of a proconsul 
or of a proprsetor. The city nevOT felt the tyranny, 
which was exa^ised on conquered nations only. 

Thus in the Roman world, as at Sparta, diose who 
were free, enjoyed freedom in the goeatest extent; while 
those who were slaves, laboured Under the extremi^ of 
slavery. 

While the citizens paid taxes, they were raised with> 
great justice and equality. The regulation of Servins- 
Tullius was observed, ^ho had distributed the people* 
into six classes according to their difi^rence of property, 
and fixed the several shares of the public taxes in pro- 
portion to that which each person had in the govern- 
ment. Hence they bore with the greatness of the tax 
on account of the proportionable greatness of credit, 
and Consoled themselves for the smallness of their credit 
with the considerations of the smallness of the tax. 

There was also another thing worthy of admiration, 
which is, that as Servius Tullius's division into classes 
was in some measure the fundamental principle of the 
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IBQnstitution, it thence resulted that an equal levying of 
the taxes was so connected' with that fundamental prin- 
ciple, that one could not he aholished without the 
other. 

But while the city paid the taxes as she pleased, or 
paid none at all^ the provinces were plundered by the 
knights, who were the farmers of the public revenues. 
We have already mentioned their oppressive extortions; 
and all history is full of them. 

'' All Asia," said Mithridates*^, '^expects me as its de- 
** liverer ; so great is the hatred which the rapacious- 
^* ness of the proconsuls ^ the executions of the officers 
^* of the revenue, and the calumnies of judicial proceed- 
'' ings°^, have excited against the Romans." 

Hence it was that the strength of the provinces made 
no addition to, but rather weakened the strength of the 
republic. Hence it was that the provinces looked upon 
the loss of the liberty of Rome as the epocha of their 
own freedom. 

qHAP. IX. 

TWO CAUSES WHICH DESTEOYED ROME. 

W HILST the sovereignty of Rome was confined to 
Italy, it was easy for the commonwealth to subsist: 
every soldier was at the same time a citizen; every 
consul raised an army, and other citizens marched into 
the field under his successor ; as their forces were not 
very numerous, such** persons only were received among 

^ After the conqaest of Macedonia taxes ceased at Rome. 

k Speech taken from Trogus Pompeus, and related by Jastin, 
book xxxviii. 

1 See the orations against Verres* 

°> It is well known what sort of a tribunal was that of Varus, 
which provoked the Germans to revolt. 

^T& freedmen, and such as were called eapite censi, (because, 

being possessed of little or nothing, they were subject to the poll tax 

^y») ^^^^ iiot at first enrolled amon^ the land forces, except in 

cases of urgent necessity : Servius.Tullius had ranked them in the 

-k3 
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the troops, as had possessions considerable enough to 
make them interested in the preservation of the city ; 
the' senate kept a watchful eye over the conduct of the 
generals, and did not give them an opportunity of 
machinating any thing to the prejudice of their country. 

But after the legions had passed the Alps and crossed 
the sea, the soldiers, whom the Romads had been 
obliged to leave during several campaigns in the coun- 
tries they were subduing, lost insensibly that genius 
and turn of mind which characterized a Roman citizen; 
and the generals, having armies and kingdoms at their 
disposal, Ivere sensible of their own strength, and could 
no longer obey. 

The soldiers therefore began to acknowledge no su- 
perior but their general ; to found their hopes on him 
only, and to view the city as from a great distance : 
they were no longer the soldiers of the republic, but of 
Sylla, of Marius, of Pompey, and of Caesar. The Ro- 
mans could no longer tell, whether the person who 
headed an army in a province was their general or their 
enemy. 

So long as the people of Rome were corrupted by 
their tribunes only, on whom they could bestow nothing 
but their power, the senate could easily defend them- 
selves, because they acted consistently and with one 
regular tenor ; whereas the common people were con- 
tinually shifting from the extremes of fury to the ex- 
tremes of cowardice; but when they were enabled to 
invest their favourites with a formidable exterior autho- 
rity, the whole wisdom of the senate was baffled, and 
the commonwealth was undone. 

The reason why free states are not so permanent as 
other forms of government, is, because the misfortunes 

sixth class, and soldiers were levied, out of the five first only. ' But 
when Marius set out against Jugurtha, he enlisted all without 
distinction, " Milites scribere/' says Sallust, « non roodo majorum 
** neque ex classibus, sed, uti cujusque libido ^rat» capite censols 
" plwosque.*' De BeUo Jvgurthin, 
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and successeB which happen to them, generally occasion 
the loss of liberty ; whereas the successes and misfor- 
tunes of an arbitrary government, contribute equally 
to the enslaving of the people. A wise republic ought 
not to run any hazard which may expose it to good or 
ill fortune ; the only happiness the several individuals 
of it should aspire after is, to give perpetuity to their 
state. 

If the unbounded extent of the Roman empire proved 
the ruin of the republic, the vast compass of the city 
was no less fatal to it. 

The Romans had subdued the whole universe by the 
assistance of the nations of Italy, on whom they had 
bestowed various privileges at different times ; most of 
those nations did not, at first, set any great value on 
the freedom of the city of Rome, and some<» chose 
rather to preserve their ancient usages ; but when this 
privilege became that of universal sovereignty ; when a 
man, who was not a Roman citizen, was considered as 
nothing, and, with this title, Ifvas all things ; the people 
of Italy resolved either to be Romans, or die : not being 
able to obtain this by cabals and intreaties, they had 
recourse to arms ; and*^ rising in all that part of Italy 
opposite to the Ionian sea, the rest of the allies were 
going to follow their example : Rome being now forced 
€e combat against those who were, if I may be allowed 
the figure, the hands with which they shackled the 
universe, was upon the brink of ruin : the Romans were 
going to be oonfined merely to their walls ; they there- 
fore granted thb so much wished for^ privilege, to allies, 

* The JEqui said in their assemblies, Those in whose power it 
was to choose, hate preferred their own laws to the freedom of the 
city of Rome, which was a necessary penalty upon such as conld 
not refuse it. Liv', lib. ix. 

P The Asculani, the Marsi, Ihe Vestini, the Marmdni, the Fren- 
tani, the Hirpini, the Pompeians, the Venusini, the lapyees, the 
Lncani, the Samnites, and other nations. Appian, de BdTo CiviL 
lib. i. 

4 The Tuscans, the Umbri, the Latins. This prompted some 
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who had not yet been wanting in fidelity ; and they 
indulged it, by insensible degrees, to all other nations. 

But now Rome was no longer that city, the inhabit* 
ants of which had breathed one and the same spirit, the 
same love for liberty, the same hatred of tyranny ; a 
city in which a jealousy of the power of the senate and 
of the prerogatives of the great (ever accompanied with 
respect) was only a love of equality. The nations of 
Italy' being made citizens of Rome, every city brought 
thither its genius, its particular interests, and its 4e*< 
pendence on some mighty protector : Rome being now 
rent and divided, no longer formed one entire body, and 
men were no longer citizens of it, but in a kind of 
^ctitious way ; as there were no longer the same ma* 
gistrates, the same walls, the same gods, th^ same 
temples, the ^ame burying places ; Rome was no longer 
beheld with the same eyes ; the citizens were no longer 
fired with the same love for their country, and the 
Roman sentiments were obliterated. 

Cities and nations were now invited to Rome by the 
ambitious, to disconcert the su£Fragea» or influence them 
in their own favour; the public assemblies were so 
many conspiracies against the state, and a tumultuous 
crowd of seditious wretches were dignjlfied with the 
title of Comitia". The authority of the people and 

nations to submit themselves ; and as these weie also made citizens, 
others likewise laid down their arms, so that at last there remained 
only the Samnites, who were extirpated. 

' Let the reader figure to himself this monstrous head, formed of 
all the nations of Italy, which by the suffi'age of every individual 
governed the rest of the world. 

' It is an essential pcant to fix the number of citizens that are to 
form the public assemblies ; otherwise it mifht be uncertain whether 
the whole body or only a part of the peoplehave voted. At Sparta,, 
the number was fixed to ten thousand. But at Rome, a city de- 
signed 'by Providence to rise from the weakest beginning to the 
highest pitch of grandeur; Home, a city fated to experience al> 
yicissitudes of fortune ; Home, that had sometimes all its inhabitants 
without its walls, and sometimes all Italy, and a great part 0/ thQ 
yirorld, withia them ^ at Rome, I say, this number was never fixed,. 
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thtir laws, nay that people themselvet, were no nore 
than 80 many chimsras, and so univenal was the 
anarchy of those times, that it was sot possible to 
diatermine whether the people had made a law or not. 

Authors enlarge very copiously on the divisions ^hich 
proved the destruction of Rome; but their readem sel- 
dom discover those divisions to have been always neces- 
sary and inevitable. The grandeur of the republic was 
the only source of that calamity, and exasperated po- 
pular tumults into civil wars. Dissensbns were not to 
be prevented, and those martial spirits, which were so 
fierce and formidable abroad, could not be habituated 
to any considerable moderation at home. Those who 
expect in a free state to see the people undaunted in 
war and pnsiilanimoiis in peace, are .certainly desirous 
of impossibilities ; and it may be 'advanced as a general 
rule, that whenever a p^ect calm is visible, in a state 
that calls itself a republic, the spirit of liberty no longer 
subsists. 

Union, in a body politic, is a very equivocal term : 
true linion is nuch a harmony as makes all the parti- 
cular parts, as oi^>osite as they hiay seem to us, concur 
to the general welfare of the society, in the same man- 
ner as discords in music contribute to the general 
melody of sound. Union may prevail in a state full 
of seeming commotions ; or, in other words, there may 
be an harmony from whence results prosperity, which 
alone is true peace, and may be considered in the same 
view, as the various parts of this universe, which are 

which was one of the principal causes of its ruin. VEgprit des 
Loixt book ii. chap. % The same author observes from Cicero, de 
Leg. lib. i. and iii. that another cause of its nun was, in making, 
towards the close of the republic, the suffrages secret. The people's 
in a democracy ought always to be public, who are to be directed 
by those of higher' rank. j§ut when the body of the nobles are to 
vote in an aristocracy, or in a democracy the senate, as the business 
is then only to prevent intrigues, the suffrages cannot be too secret. 
VEvprit des Loixt ibid. 
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eternally connected by the actbn of some and the re^ 
action of others. 

In a despotic state indeed, which is every govern- 
ment where the power is immoderately exerted, a real 
division is perpetually kindled. The peasant, the sol- 
dier, the merchant, the magistrate, and the grandee 
have no other conjunction than what arises from the 
ability of the one to oppress the other, without resi^- 
ance ; and if at any time a union happens to be intro^ 
duced, citizens are not then united, but dead bodies are 
laid in the grave contiguous to each other. 

It must be acknowledged that the Roman laws were 
too weak to govern the republic: but experience has 
proved it to be an invariable fact, that good laws, which 
raise the reputation and power of a small republic, be- 
come incommodious to it, when once its grandeur is 
established, because it was their natural effect to make 
a great people, but not to govern them. 

The di£ference is very considerable between good 
laws, and those which may be called convenient ; be- 
tween such laws as give a people dominion over others, 
and such as continue them in the possession of power, 
when they have once acquired it. 

There b at this time a republic^ in the world, of 
which few persons have any knowledge, and which, by 
(dans accomplished in silence and secresy, is daily en- 
larging its power. And certain it is, that if it ever rises 
to that height of grandeur for which it seems pre- 
ordained by its wisdom, it must ioevitably change its 
laws, and the necessary innovations will not be effected 
by any legislator, but must spring from corruption 
iteelf. 

Rome was founded for grandeur, and its laws * had 

I The canton of Bern. 

V The Roman government has been thought defective by some, 
because it was an intennixture of monarchy, aiistocracy, and popu- 
lar authority. But the perfection of a government does not consist 
in its conformity to any particular plan to be found in the writings 
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an admirable tendency to bestow it ; for which reason, 
in all the variations of her government, whether mo- 
narchy, aristocracy, or popular, she constantly engaged 
in enterprizes which required conduct to accomplish 
them^ and always succeeded. The ei^rience of a day 
did not fiimish her with more wisdom than all other 
nations, but she obtained it by a long successioh of 
events. She sustained a small, a moderate, and an 
immense fortune with the same superiority, derived 
true welfare from the whole train of her prosperities, 
and refined every instance of calamity into beneficial 
sinstructions. 

She lost her liberty, because she completed her work 
too soon. 

CHAP. X. 

OF THE CORRUPTION OF THE ROMANS. 

I AM of opinion, that the sect of Epicurus, which began 
to be propagated at Rome, towards the close of the re- 
public, was very prejudicial to the minds and genius of 
the people '. The Greeks had been infatuated with its 
docti'ines long before, and consequently were corrupted 
much earlier than the Romans. We are assured by Po- 
lybiusr, that oaths, in his time^ could not induce any 

of politicians ; but in its correspondence to the views every legis- 
lator ought to entertain for the grandeur and felicity of a people. 
Was not the government of Sparta composed of three oranches ? 

> Cyneas having discoursed of the doctrines of this sect at the 
table of Pyrrhus, Fabricins said, He wished Uie enemies of Rome 
would all embrace such kind of principles. Life of Pyrrhus. 

X If you lend a talent to a Greek, and bind him to the repay- 
ment, by ten enfi;agements, with as many securities and witnesses 
to the loan, it is impossible to make them regard their word; 
whereas^ among the Romans, whether it be owing to their obli^- 
tion' of accounting fw the public and private money, tiiey are 
always punctual to the oaths they have taken. For wmch reason, 
the apprehensions of infernal torments were wisely established, and 
it is altogether irrational that they now oppose them. Folyb. lib. 
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person to place confidence in a Gteek, wbereas they were 
considered by a Roman as inviolable obtigations apo& bis 
conscience, 

Tbere is a passage in one of Cicero's letters to * Atticns, 
which manifestly discovers bow much the Romans bad 
degenerated in this particular, since the time of Poly bins. 

*' Memnsiius,*' says he, <f imparted to the senate the 
*' agreement he and his fdilow candidate had made with 
^* the consuls, by which ^e latter stipulated to favour 
** them in their solicitations for the consulshq) the ensuing 
** year ; and they obliged 'diemselves to pay four hundred 
'' thousand sesterces to the consuls, if they did not fur- 
*' nish tliem with three augurs, who should declare they 
*' themselves were present when the people made the 
^* Curiatian law *, though in reality it had not been 
'^ enacted ; and two former consuls, who should affirm 
*^ they had assisted at signing the edict of the senate 
'^ which regulated the state of the provinces assigned to 
*^ the present consuls, notwithstanding no such edict was 
** in being." What an admirable set of people we dis-^ 
cover in a single contract I 

As religion always iumishes the best security lor the 
rectitude of human actions, so there was this peculiarity 
among the Romans, that the love they expressed for 
their country^ was blended with some particular senti- 
ment of devotion. That mighty city, founded in the 
most auspicious period'; the* great Romulus, at once 
their monarch and their god ; the capitol^ esteemed as 
eternal as the city ; and the city, reputed as eternal as 
its founder, had anciently struck such iroprenions on the 
minds of the Romans, as might well be wished to have 
been constantly retained. 

»Polyb.h*b.iT.letl8. 

> The Curiatiaii law disposed of the military power, and the 
edict of the senate regulated the troops* the money, and oncers, that 
were to be allotted to the governors: now the consuls, in order to 
accomplish these particulars to their own satisfaction, contrived a 
false law and a false edict of the senate^ 
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The grandeur of the utate, in general t constituted the 
greatness of its particular members; but as affluence 
consists in conduct, and not in riches ; that wealth of 
the Romans, which had certain limitations, introduced 
a luxury and profusion which had no bounds. Those 
whe had been at first corrupted • by their opulence, re- 
ceived the same taint in their poverty, by aspiring after 
acquisitions, that no way comported with private life ; it 
was difficult to be a good citizen, under the influence of 
strong desires and the regret of a large fortune that had 
been lost: people, in this situation, were prepared for 
any desperate attempt; and, as Sallust^ says, there 
was, at that time, a generation of men, who, as they 
had no patrimony of their own, could not endure to see 
others less necessitous than themselves. 

But as great soever as the corruption of Rome might 
then be, all its calamitous effects were not introduced 
among the people, for the efficacy of those institutions, 
by which they were originally established, was so extra- 
ordinary, that they always preserved an heroic fortitude, 
and devoted themselves, with the grieatest application, 
to war, amidst all the softenings of luxury and pleasure ; 
which seemjs to me to be a circumstance, in which they 
were never imitated by any motion in the world. 

The Romans were not solicitous to improve commerce, 
or cultivate the sciences, but ranked them among the 
attentions proper for slaves « ; we may except, indeed, 
some particular persons, who had received their freedom, 
and persisted in their former industry. But their know- 
ledge, in general, was confined to the art of war, which 

b Ut merito dicatur genitoe esse, qui nee ipsi habeie possent vos' 
familiares, nee alios pati. Fragment of Saliust cited \ry Augustin, in 
his book Of the City of God, lib. ii. c. 18. 

c Cic. Oflic, lib. i. c. 42. Illiberales et sordid! quaeatus merce- 
narionim omnium, quorum opera, non quoiiim artes emuatur : est 
enim illis ipsaroercesauctoramentum servitutis. The merchants, adds 
that author, raise no profit, unless they falsify their word. Agricul- 
ture is the noblest of all arts, and most worthy of a man in a state of 
freedom* ,- ;a . ti. j ;c: i j 

L • . 
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was the only track <i by which they could arrive at pro- 
motions in the magistracy, and other stationi^of honour ; 
for which reason, their military virtues subsisted after all 
the rest were extinguished. 

CHAP. XL 

OF SYLLA, POMPEY, AND CJESAR. 

I INTREAT the reader's permission to turn my eyes 
from the horrors of the wars between Marius and SyUa; 
Appian has collected all the dreadful particulars into his 
history : besides the jealousy, ambition, and barbarity of 
the two chiefs, each particular Roman was in&tuated 
with fury ; the new citizens ^, and the ancient, no longer 
considered each other as members of the same republic, 
but gave a loose to a series of hostilities, so peculiar in 
their nature, as to comprehend all the miseries of a civil 
and foreign war. 

Sylla made several good laws, and reduced the power 
of the tribunes ; to. which we may add, that the modera- 
tion or caprice which induced him to resign the dictator- 
ship, re-established the senate, for some time ; but, in 
the fury of his success, he su£fered himself to be hurrie4 
into actions, which, in their consequences, made it im- 
possible for Rome to preserve h^ liberty. 

In his Asian expedition, he wholly destroyed the mi- 
litary discipline: he accustomed his army to rapine', 
and taught them wants to which before they were abso- 

d They were obliged to serve, ten years, between the age of sixteen 
years and forty-seven. Polyb. lib. vi. 

^ Marius, in order to obtain a commission for carrying on the'war 
against MiUuidates, in prejudice of Sylla's pretensions, had; by the 
concurrence of Sulpicius the tribune, incoiporated the eight new 
tribes of the people of Italy, into th^ ancient, which rendered fbe 
Italia2)s masters of the suffrages ; and the generality of that people 
espoused the ^arty of Marius, whilst the senate and the ancient ati- 
^ns engaged in tne interest of Sylla. 

* ^ See in Catiline'^ conspiracy, th« descriptieB SaUust has given us 
of that army. 
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lute strangers : be first corrupted the soldiers, who after- 
wards corrupted their leaders. 

He entered Rome with an armed force, and taught the 
Roman generals to violate the asylum of liberty ^. 

He distributed ** the lands of the citizens among his 
soldiers, and, by that proceeding, corrupted them for ever \ 
because, from that moment, there was not one of the mi- 
litary profession who did not wait for an opportunity of 
seizing the e£fects of his fellow-citizens. 

He was likewise the inventor of proscriptions, and set 
a price on the head of every man who had not embraced 
his party. From that time, it became impossible for any 
one to be devoted to the republic ; for whilst two ambi-» 
tious men were contending for superiority, those who ob- 
served a neutrality, or were attached to the cause of li- 
berty, we^e sure to be proscribed by either of the com- 
petitors who should prove victorious ; it therefore became 
prudent to engage in one of the two parties. 

He was succeeded, says Cicero S b^ a man, who in an 
impious cause, and ^ victory still more infamous, not only 
confiscated the effects of individuals, but involved entire 
provinces in the same calamity. 

Sylla, when he abdicated the dictatorship, pretended, 
that he was unwilling to live in any oth^r manner than 
under the protection of his own laws : but that action, 
which indicated so much moderation, was itself a conse- 
quence of his violences. He bad given lands to forty;* 
seven legions, in different parts of Italy. These forces, 
says Appian, regarding their fortune as attached to his 
life, gave the greatest attention to his safety, and were 
always ready either to succour or avenge him ^, 

t Fugatis Marii copiis, primus urbemKomam cum armis ingressus 
est. A fragment of John of Antioch, in his extract of the virtues and 
vices. 

^ At the beginning of the wars, the lands of the vanqmshed ene* 
mies were parcelled among the army ; but Sylla made the same di- 
vision of those which belonged ta the citizens. 

^ Offices, lib. ii. c. 8. 

k Agreeably to what happened after the death of Caesar. 
l2 
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As the republic was fated to destruction, the only ma- 
terial question was, who should have the credit of over- 
whelming it? 

Two men equally ambitious, with this exception, that 
the one knew how to proceed directly to his purpose bet- 
ter than the other, eclipsed, by their reputation, their ex- 
ploits, and their virtues, all the re^of the citizens. Pom- 
pey made the first appearance in t|he scene of action, and 
CsBsar immediately followed him. 

Ppmpey, to render himself popular, had disannulled 
the law of Sylla, which limited the power, of the people; 
and when he had sacrificed the most salutary laws of his 
country to his particular ambition, he obtained all he de- 
sired, and the rash indiscretion of the populace was al- 
together unbounded in his favour. 

The Roman laws had wisely parcelled out the public 
power into several magistracies, which mutually sup- 
ported as well as restrained and tempered each other ; 
and as the power of all, who enjoyed those promotions, 
was confined to a proper extent, every citizen was quali- 
fied for a station of that nature ; and the people, s^ing 
numbers of such persons passing away in succession. 
Were not habituated to any particular magistrate among 
them. But, in the times we are now describing, the plan 
of government was changed ; the most potent competi- 
tors obtained extraordinary commissions from the peo- 
ple, which annihilated the authority of the magistrates^ 
and drew all the great affairs into the hands of one man« 
or a few. 

Was war to be proclaimed against Sertorius ? Pom- 
pey was nominated to command the army. Were the 
Romans to march against Mithridates? every voice 
called aloud for Pompey. Did it become necessary to 
transmit com to Rome ? the people would have given it 
ever for lost, had not Pompey been entrusted with the 
importation. Were the pirates to be destroyed } who so 
proper for that expedition as Pompey ? And when Cae- 
sar himself threatened Rome with an invasion, the sena- 
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tofs cried out in tkeir turn, and placed all their confidence 
in Pompey. 

I am willing to believe (said Marcns ' to the people) 
that this Pompey, who is so much caressed by the nobi- 
lity, is more inclinable to secure your liberty, than he is 
to countenance their authority over you : but there was 
a time, when each individual among you was protect 
by several, and not the whole body of the people by one 
person ; and when it was never knowni that a single man 
either gave or took away things of so much conse- 
quence. 

As Rome was formed £or grandeur, it became neces- 
sary to unite the honours and power in the same persons, 
which in unquiet times would fix the admiration of the 
people on one particular citizen. 

When honours are granted, the givers know exactly 
what they bestow ; but when power is added to the do- 
nation, they can never be certain how far it will be ex- 
tended. 

Immoderate preferences given to a citizen, in a repub^ 
Uc, are always productive of necessary effects : they either 
raise envy in the people, or make their affection overflow 
all bounds. 

When Pompey returned twice to Rome, in a condition 
to enslave the republic, he had the moderation to disband 
his armies, before he entered the city ; and then he made 
hi$ ai^arance with the air of ^ common citizen: these 
instances of a disinterested behaviour, which completed 
all his glory, did not fail, in their consequences, to make 
the senate always declare in his favour, whenever he at- 
tempted any thing prejudicial to the laws. 

The ambition of Pompey was more inactive and gen- 
tle than that of Caesar. This warrior resolved, like 
Sylla, to open himself a passage to sovereign power by 
.arms, but Pompey grew displeased at such a method of 
oppression ; he aspired, indeed, to the dictatorship, but 

iFrftgroentofSaUust. 
l3 
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was wflling to owe it to the suffirages of the people ; he 
could not resolve to usurp power, but would hare been 
glad to have had it tendered to him as a gift. 

As the fietvour of the people is always in a fluctuating 
state, there were some seasons, wherein Pompey beheld 
liis reputation in a declining condition ™ ; and it affected 
him in the most tender part, to see the very persons he 
despised make advances in popularity, and then employ 
it against him. 

This led him into three actions equally fatal ; he cor- 
rupted the people with 'money, and fixed a price, in the 
elections, on the suffirage of each citizen. 

He employed the vilest of the populace to incommode 
the magistrates in the exercise of their functions, in 
hopes, that wise people, growing weary of living in a 
state of anarchy, would be urged by despair to create 
him dictator. 

In a word,' he united his interests with those of Caesar 
and Crassus : Cato said, their union and not their enmity 
destroyed the republic ; and in reality, it was then re- 
duced to such an unhappy state, that it received less 
injury from civil wars than by a ^ace, which, as it 
united the views and interests of the leading men, so it 
naturally introduced tyranny in the government. 

Pompey did not properly lend his reputation to Caesar ; 
but sacrificed it to his cause, without knowing what he 
did ; and Caesar, in return, employed all the power he 
had received from Pompey to the prejudice of the donor, 
and even played off his own artifices against him : he 
raised troubles in the city by his emis^ries ; he made 
himself master of all elections; and consuls, praetors, 
and tribunes purchased their promotions, at their own 
price. 

The senate, who easily penetrated intoCaesar^s designs, 
had recourse to Pompey, and intreated him to undertake 
the defence of the republic, if that name might properly 

"See Plutarch. 
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be g:iyen to a government whicb implored protection of 
one of its citizens. 

I am of opinion, that what contributed most to Pom- 
pey's destruction, was the shame that affected him, 
when he grew sensible, that by raising Caesar as he had 
done, he had committed a fatal oversight; but he suffered 
this consideration to prevail as late as possible, and did 
not prepare for his defence, lest he should be- obliged to 
acknowledge himself in danger. He asserted before the 
senate that Cssar durst not engage in a war ; and be- 
cause he had made such a declaration several times, he 
always persisted in repeating it. 

One circumstance seems to have capacitated Ctesar 
for any undertaking, and that was the unhappy con- 
formity of names ; the senate had added to his govern- 
ment of the Cisalpine Gaul all that part of Gaul which 
was distinguished by the name of Transalpine. 

As the politics of those times did not permit armies 
to be stationed near Rome, so neither would they puffer 
Italy to be entirely destitute of troops ; for which rea- 
son, considerable forces were quartered in Cisalpine 
Gaul, a country which extends from the Rubicon, a 
little river in Romania, to the Alps: but, in order to se- 
cure the city of Rome against those troops, the senate 
passed that famous edict, which is still to be seen en- 
graven in the road near Rimini, by which they solemnly 
devoted to the infernal gods, and branded with sacrilege 
and parricide, any person whatever, who should presume 
to pass the Rubicon, with an army, a legion, or a single 
cohort. 

To a government of that importance as to keep the 
city in awe, another was added which proved still more 
considerable, and that was all the Transalpine Gaul, 
which comprehended the southern parts of France, 
where Caesar had for several years an opportunity of 
prosecuting war against as many nations as he pleased ; 
by which means his soldiers advanced in years as well 
as himself, and were conquered by him, in their turn, as 
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well as the Barbarians. Had Cssar not been entrusted 
with the government of Transalpine Gaul, he could not 
have corrupted his troops, nor rendered his name vene- 
rable to them by so many victories ; and had he not en- 
joyed Cisalpine Gaul, Pompey might have stopped him 
at the pass of the Alps, whereas he was compelled to 
retire from Italy, when the war began, which made him 
lose among his own party that reputation which, in civil 
wars, is the very soul of power. 

The same consternation, which Hannibal diffused 
through Rome, after the battle of Canns, was spread 
by Cssar over all that city, when he had passed the 
Rubicon. Pompey was so confounded, that he became 
incapable, ev^n in the first moments of the war, of 
forming any design but such as is usually suggested in 
the most desperate conjunctures. He could only retire, 
and trust to flight. Accordingly he left Rome and the 
public treasure ; and as he was in no condition to retard , 
the conqueror, he forsook part of his troops^ abandoned 
all Italy, and crossed the sea. 

Caesar's fortune has been greatly celebrated; but 
this extraordinary man enjoyed so many great qualities, 
without the intermixture of a defect, though he had 
several vicious inclinatioois, that he would have been 
victorious at the head of any army he had commanded, 
j^nd would have governed in any republic that had 
given him birth. 

When he had defeated Pompey *s lieutenants in Spain, 
he passed into Greece to seek Pompey himself; and 
this general, who had possessed himself of the sea- 
.coasts, and was master of a superior force, was on the 
point of beholding Caesar's army destroyed by misery 
and famine. But as the desire of approbation was his 
predominant frail ty<|' he could not forbear giving atten- 
tion to some vain speeches" of those about him, who 
were perpetually blaming his conduct, and mortifying him 

» See Plutarch's life of Pompey. 
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with tbeir jests. This general, says onef^ would per- 
petuate his command, and be a new king of kings, like 
Agamemnon: I assure you, replies another, we shall 
not eat any Tusculum figs this year. A few encounters 
in which he had succeeded, quite intoxicated the heads 
of this senatorial host ; and Pompey, to avoid censure, 
gave into an indiscretion which posterity will ever 
blame ; he resolved to sacrifice all the advantages he 
had then obtained^ and marched at the head of undis- 
ciplined troops to engage an army that had been so 
firequently victorious. 

When the shattered remains of Pharsalia were with- 
drawn into Africa, Scipio, who then commanded them, 
refused to follow Cato's advice for protracting the war. 
He grew elated with a few instances of success ; he 
risked all, and immediately lost all he had risked ; and 
wben Brutus and Cassius reestablished that party, the 
same precipitation destroyed the republic a third time^*. 

It is observable^ that in the long course of these civil 
wars, the power of Rome was continually extending in 
foreign parts,* under Marius, Sylla, Pompey, Caesar, 
Antony, and Augustus ; and that mighty city, grow- 
ing daily more formidable^ completed the destruction of 
all the kings who presumed to resist her. 

No state threatens its neighbours with conquest so 
much as that which is involved in the horrors of civil 
war: in such a season, the nobility, the citizens, the 
artisans, the peasants, and, in short, the whole body of 
the people become soldiers ; and when peace has united 
all the contending parties, tbis state enjoys greater ad- 
vantages over others, whose subjects are generally citi- 
zens. Besides, civil wars always produce great men, 
because, in the universal confusion which then reign's, 
those who are distinguished by any^ particular merit, 

• This is well cleared up in Appian's history of the civil war, lib. 
iv. ' The aAny of Octavios and Antony would have perished by fa- 
mine, if their enemies had not given them battle. 
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have a &TOurable opportunity of makihg themselves 
conspicuous : each of these persons ranges himself in 
a suitable situation ; whereas, in times of peace, they 
are stationed by others, and generally very injudiciously. 
We shall pass from the Romans, and enquire for in- 
stances of this truth, in nations that are more modern ; 
and among these, France was never so formidable abroad , 
as after the contentions between the houses of Bur- 
gundy and Orleans, after the troubles of the league^ 
after the civil wars in the minority of Lewis the thir- 
teenth, and after the national dissensions in the nonage 
of Lewi3 the fourteenth. England was never so much 
respected as in the time of Cromwell, after the wars of 
the long parliament. The Germans did not gain their 
superiority over the Turks, till after the civil wars of the 
empire. The Spaniards, under Philip the fifth, and 
immediately after the civil wars that were kindled by 
the succession, invaded Sicily with such a force ^as asto- 
nished all Europe ; and we now see the Persians rising 
from the ashes of a civil war, and humbling the Otto- 
man power. 

In a word, the republic was at last enslaved, and we 
are not to charge that calamity on the ambition of par- 
ticular persons, but should rather impute it to the dis- 
position of man in general^ whose cravings after power 
are always most insatiable, when he enjoys the greatest 
share, and who only desires the whole, because he pos- 
sesses a large part. 

If the sentiments of CsBsar and Pompey had resem- 
bled those of Cato, others would have had the same 
ambitious thoughts as Pompey and Caesar discovered ; 
and since the republic was fated to fEill, it would have 
been drag^d to the precipice by some other hand. 

Cassar pardoned every mortal ; bat the moderation 
people discover when they have usurped all, it seems to be 
no extraordinary accomplishment. 

Though he has been much commended for being in- 
defatigable, after the battle of Pharsalia, yet Cicero, 
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veryjusUyy accuses him of renuflsness. He tells Cassiusp 
ibey never could have imagined Pompey's party would 
have revived so considerably in Spain and Africa ; and 
that if they could have foreseen that Caesar would have 
amused himself in his Alexandrian war, they would not 
have made their peace with him as they did, but would 
have followed Scipio and Cato into Africa. And thus 
a weak passion for a woman made him engage in four 
wars, and by not foreseeing the two last, he hazarded 
all he had gained at Pharsalia. 

. Cffisar governed at first under the usual titles of 
magistracy, for nothing affects mankind more than 
names ; and as the Asiatics abhorred those of consul 
and proconsul, the Europeans detested that of king ; so 
that those titles constituted at that time the happiness 
or despair of all the earth. He made some overtures to 
have the diadem placed on his head ; but when he grew 
sensible that the people discontinued their acclamations^ 
he thought fit to reject it. He likewise made other at- 
tempts \ and it is not to be comprehended, how he could 
believe that the Romans, in order to suffer him to.be^ 
tyrant, should for that reason be in love with tyranny, 
or could even give credit to what the^ themselves had 



. One day, when the senate tendered him some par^ 
ticular honours, he neglected to rise from his seat, and 
from that moment the gravest members of that body 
lost all patience. 

Mankind are always most offended at any trespass 
on the ceremonials and punctilios they expect. If you 
endeavour to oj^nress them, it sometimes passes for a 
proof of the esteem you entertain for them, but a vio- 
lation of their decorums is always an instance of cob- 
tempt» 

Caesar, who was a constant fnemy to the senate^ 

p. Familiar Letters, lib. xt« 

9 He abQlkhed the office of tribunet of the people. 
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could not conceal the mean opinion he entertained of 
that body, wKo had almost rendered themselves ridicu- 
lous, when they were no longer in possession of power : 
for which reason even his clemency was an insult, and 
it became evident that he only pardoned because he 
scorned to punish. 

CsBsar formed the edicts of the senate himself, and 
subscribed them with the names of the first senators he 
happened to think oiu Cicero, in the ninth book of his 
Familiar Letters, writes to this effect : <* I have been 
*' sometimes informed, that an edict of. the senate, passed 
''by my consent, has been transmitted to Syria and 
'' Ajrmenia, before I had any knowledge that it was 
'^ made ; and several princes have sent me letters of 
'< acknowledgment for my consent to allow them the 
'^ title of kings, when, at the same time, I was so far 
'^ from knowing them to be kings till that moment, that 
'^ 1 even had not heard there were any such persons in 
'' the world." 

We may see. in the letters' of some great men of that 
time, though they passed under Cicero's name, because 
most of them were written by himself, into what dejee- 
tion and despair persons of the first rank in the repnblic 
were sunk by this sudden revolution, which divested 
them of their honours, and even their eipployments ; 
when the senate, having no longer any functions to per- 
form, that reputation they had acquired through all the 
world, was now to be dispensed from the cabinet of one 
man. This state of affairs appears in a much better 
light in those letters, than in any relations of historians; 
and they are the most masterly representation of the in- 
genuouisi turn of mind of a set of people united by a 
common affliction, and give us a complete portrait of an 
age wherein a false politeness had not infected all so- 
ciety with insincerity and untruth. In a word, they 
are not written, like our modern letters, with a view to 

' See the letters of Cicero and Servius Sulpiciiu. 
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diB06iye> but are the faithful intercourse of ^endt, whd 
oomrauoicated all they knew. 

It was hardly possible for Cassar, in his situation, to 
preserve his life: the generality of the conspirators 
against him were of his party ^, or had received many 
great obligations from him, and the reason of their in- 
tention to assassinate him is very natural ; they had 
gained signal advantages by his conquest, but the mare 
their fortune improved, the greater was their share of 
the common calamity, and to those who have not any 
thing they can propeiiy call their own, it seems, in 
some particulars, to be of little consequence under what 
government they live. 

Besides, there was a certain law of nations, or a set- 
tled opinion which prevailed in all the republics of 
Greece and Italy, and ascribed the character of a vir- 
tuous man to the person who should assassinate any one 
who had usurped the sovereign power. Rome had been 
extremely fond of this notion, ever since the expulsion 
of her kings; the law waavery express; the examples 
had a general approbation; the republic put a sword 
into the hand of every citizen, constitute him their 
magistrate for a few moments, and acknowledged him- 
for their defender. 

Brutus < was bold enough to tell his friends, that,- 
should his own father return from the grave, he would 
sacrifice him to the public good, with as little remorse^ 
as he stabbed Cssar ; and though, by the continuance 
of tyranny, this surprising spfait of liberty had gradu- 
ally lost its vigour, yet the conspiracies, at the begin- 
ning of Augustus's reign, were perpetually reviving. 

The ancient Romans were animated by a predominant 
love for their country, which, acting by a variation from. 

*I)eciiniiB Brutus, Caius Casca, Trebouius, Tullius Cimber, 
Minutius, Basiilus, were Cssfur's friends. Appian. De bello qivili, 
lib.u. 

< See the letter of Brutus, in the coUecdon of Giceto's lettefa» 
M 
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tha common idaas of crimei and Tirtucsy waa only at* 
tentive to its own dictates, and in tke fanroura of ita ope* 
ration entirely disregarded frienda and citisena» fatbera 
and benefacUmi. Virtue aeamed to haTO forgotlen ber 
ovm precepts with a resolution to surpass herself^ and 
when an action aeeoied too seveie to be immediately 
considered with approbation, she soon caused it to ba 
admired as divine. 

In a word, did not the guilt of Ctesar, who lired in a 
fiee goTemment, consist in placing himaelf out of the 
reach of all punishments but an assassination? And 
when we ask why he waa not opposed by open force, or 
the power of the laws, do we not at the same time de« 
mand satisfaction for his crimes? 

CHAP. XII. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE STATE OF BOME AFTER THE 
DEATH OF C£SAR. 

So impossible was it for the republic to accomplish ita 
reestablishment, that a conjuncture then happened 
which was nerer known be^re ; there was no longer 
any tyrant, and yet liberty was extinguished; for the 
causes which had contributed to its destruction, still 
subsisted to prerent its revival. 

The assassins had only formed the plan of a con^i- 
racy, but had not taken any measures to render it e£fec- 
tual in the event. 

When they had struck the blow, they all retired to 
the Capitol; the senate forbore to assemble, and the 
next day Lepi4tts, who was fond of commotions, took 
possession of the JPorum, with a b»id of soldiers at his 
devotion. 

The veteran tro<^, who were apprehensive that the 
immense donations they had received would be no longer 
repeated, had marched into Rome: this proceeding 
compeUed the senate to approve all the acts of Csesar, 
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imd then, by a faculty o{ recondling e^ctremtti, they 
granted a general amnesty to the con^»iratort, whidb 
produced a false appearance of peace. 

Caesar, a little before his death, whilst he was pre- 
paring for his expedition against the Parthlans, had ap* 
pointed magistrates for several years, that he might 
secure himself a set of men, who, in his absence, would 
maintain the tranquillity of his goyemment ; so that, ai- 
ter his death, the party who had espoused his interest^ 
were in a condition to support themselves for a consider^ 
able time. 

As the senate had ratified all the acts of C«sar with^ 
out any restriction, and as the consuls were entrusted 
with the execution of them, Antony, who was then one 
of those magistrates, got possession of C^esar^s book of 
accounts, gained upon his secretary, and made him iU"^ 
sort, in that book, all the articles he thought proper, by 
which means the dictator reigned more imperiously than 
when he was living; for what he could never have ae^ 
complished, Antony had the dexterity to effect ; great 
sums of money, which Caesar would nev6r have bestowed, 
were distributed among the people by Antony, and every 
man who had any seditious designs against the govern* 
ment, were sure to find a sudden gratuity in Csesar's 
books. 

It unfortunately happened that Caesar, to make his 
expedition effectual, had amassed prodigious sums, and 
det)osited them in the temple of Ops ; Antony disposed 
of these as he thought fit, by the expedient of his book. 

The conspirators had, at first, determined to oast the 

body of Caesar into the Tyber", and might have Executed 

• that design without any interruption ; for in those sea^ 

sons of astonishment which succeed unexpected events, 

every intention becomes practicable : this however did 

■ That action would not have been unprecedented ; for when 
Tiberius Gracchus was slain, Lucretius the gbdWe, who wak iUler- 
Wards caHed VespUb, threw hit body into the Tyber. Aurel, Vic- 
tor, de vihs illiist. 
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not ta)» effect, and we shall now relate what, hap^pened 
on that occasion. 

The senate thought themselves under a necessity of 
permitting Caesar's funeral obsequies to be performed ; 
and indeed they could not decently forbid them, as they 
had never declared him a tyrant. Now the Romans, in 
conformity to a custom established among them, and 
much boasted of by Polybius, always carried, in their fu- 
neral processions, the images which represented the an- 
cestors of the deceased, and made an oration over the 
body. Antony, who charged himself with this last pro- 
vince, unfolded the bloody robe of Caesar to the view of 
all the people, read to them the particulars of his will, 
in which he had left them extraordinary legacies, and 
then wrought them into such violent emotions, that they 
immediately fired the houses of the conspirators. 

Cicero, who governed the senate in this whole affair % 
makes no scruple to acknowledge that it would have 
been much better to have proceeded with vigour, and 
even to have exposed themselves to destruction, though 
indeed it was not probable that such a fate would have 
attended them ; but he alleges for his excuse, that as the. 
senate was then assembled, they had no opportunity in 
their favour; and he adds, that those who are sensible 
of the importance even of a moment, in affairs wherein 
the people have so considerable a part, will not be sur- 
prised at his conduct in that transaction. 

Another. accident happened at this time: when the 
people were celebrating funeral games in honour of Cae- 
sar, a comet, with long flaming hair, appeared for the 
space of seven days, which made them believe the soul 
cf Caesar was received into heaven. 

It was very customary for the people of Greece and 
Asia, to erect temples ' to the kings, and even the pro- 
consuls who had governed them ; and they were indulged 

* Letters to Atticus, lib. xiv. c. 6. 

T See - more . on this subject, in the letters of Cicero to Atticuft» 
lib. y. and the remark of the Abb^ de Mongaut. 
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In this practice, because it was the greatest etid^nee 
they could possibly gi?e of their abject servitude. Nay, 
the Romans themselves might, in their private templet, 
where their Lares were deposited, render divine honours 
to their ancestors ; but I cannot remember, that from 
the time of Romulus to Julius Csesar, any Roman * was 
«ver ranked amdng the gods of the republic. 

The government of Macedonia was assigned to An- 
tony, but he was desirous of changing it for that of 
Gaul, and the motives which so induced him are very 
evident: Decimus Brutus, who governed Cisalpine 
Gaul, having refused to resign that province to Antony, 
he was resolved to deprive him of it by force. This pro- 
duced a civil war, in which the senate declared Antony 
an enemy to his country. 

Cicero, to accomplish the destruction of Antony his 
mortal enemy, was so injudicious as to employ all his in- 
terest for the promotion of Octavius, and inste&d of de- 
facing the idea of one CsBsar in the minds of the people, 
he placed two before their eyes. 

Octavius, in his conduct to Cicero, acted like a man 
who knew the world ; he flattered, he praised, he con- 
sulted him, and employed every engaging artifice, which 
vanity never distrusts. 

Great affairs are frequently disconcerted, because 
those who undertake them seldom confine their expecta- 
tions to the principal event, but look after some little 
particular success which soothes the indulgent opinion 
they entertain of themselves. 

I am inclined to think, that, if Cato had reserved him- 
self for the republic, he would have given a very different 
turn to affairs. Cicero had extraordinary abilities for 
the second class, but was incapable of the first. His genius 
was fine, but his soul seldom soared above the vulgar. 
His characteristic was virtue ; that of Cato glory •. Cicero 

* DioD. relates, that the Triumviri; who all expected the same dei- 
ficatioD, took all imaginable care toenlarge the hcmourspaidtoCiesiar. 

* Esse quam videri bomis malebat : itaqve quo minus gloriam pe^ 
lebtt, eo magis illam assequebatur. SaUtut. BeU. CatiL • 
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always beheld himself in the first rank ; Cato never 
allowed his merit a place in his remembrance. This 
man would have preserved the republic for his own 
sake ; the other, that he might have boasted of the 
action. 

I might carry on the parallel by adding, that when 
Cato foresaw, Cicero was intimidated ; and when the 
former hoped, the latter was confident : Cato beheld 
things through a serene medium; Cicero viewed them 
through a glare of little passions. 

Antony was defeated at Modena, where the two con- 
suls, Hirtius and Pansa, lost their lives : the senate, 
who thought themselves superior to their tumultuous 
affairs, began to think of humbling Octavins, who now 
ceased his hostilities against Antony, marched his army 
to Rome, and caused himself to be declared consul. - 

In this manner did Cicero, who boasted that his robe 
had crushed the arms of Antony, introduce an enemy 
into the republic, the more formidable, because his name 
was much dearer to the people, and his pretensions, 
to all appearance, better founded b. 
. Antony, after his overthrow, retired into Transalpine 
Gaul, where he was received by Lepidus. These two men 
entered into an association with Octavius, and gave up 
to each other the lives of their firiends and their enemies ^ 
Lepidus continued at Rome, whilst the other two went 
in quest of Brutus and Cassius, and found them in those 
parts where the empire of the world was thrice contended 
for in battle. 

Brutus and Cassius killed themselves with a precipi- 
tation not to be vindicated ; and it is impossible to read 
this period of their lives, without pitying the republic 
which was so abandoned : Cato closed the tragedy with 
his own murder ; and these, in some measurei opened it 
with theirs. 

i> He was Cesar's heir, and his son by adoption. 

c So inveterate was their cruelt)r, that they commanded every indi- 
vidual among the people to rejoice at the proscriptions on pain of 
death. Dion. 
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Several reasons may be assigned for this custom of 
self-destruction, which so generally prevailed among the 
Romans ; tlTe progress of Stoicism which encouraged it ; 
the establishment of triumphs and slavery, which induced 
several great men to believe they ought not to survive a 
defeat ; the advantages accruing to the accused, who 
put an end to life rather than submit to a tribunal, 
which condemned their memory to infamy •*, and their 
goods to confiscation ; a point of honour, more rational 
perhaps, than that which now prompts us to stab our 
friend for a gesture or an expression ; in a word, the 
convenience * of heroism, which gave every one the li- 
berty of finishing his part on the stage of the world, in 
what scene he pleased. 

We might add, the great facility of putting such a 
principle in execution : the soul all attentive to the ac- 
tion she is preparing to commit, to the motives which de- 
termines her resolution, to the dangers she avoids by it, 
does not properly behold death, because passion makes 
itself felt, but always blinds the eyes. 

Self-love, and a fondness for our preservation, changes 
itself into so many shapes, and acts by such contrary 
principles, that it leads us to sacrifice our existence for 
the very sake of existence; and such is the estimate we 
make of ourselves, that we consent to die by a natural 
and obscure sort of instinct, which makes us love our- 
selves even more than our lives. 

It is certain that we are become less fjree, less cou- 
rageous, and less capable of grand enterprizes than they 
were formerly, by this love of ourselves. 

^ Konim qui de se statuebant, hamabantur corpora, manebant tes- 
tamenta ; pretium festinandi. Tac. An. vi. 

® If Charles I. and James II. had been educated in a religion 
which would have permitted them to destroy themselves, the one 
would not have submitted to such a death, nor the other to such a 
life. 
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CHAP. XHL 

AUGUSTUS. 

SEXTUS POMPEIUS possessed Sicily and Sardinia, 
was master at sea, and saw himself at the head of a great 
multitude of fugitives, and persons devoted to death by 
proscriptions, whose last hopes depended on their valour. 
Octavius contended with him, in two very laborious wars; 
and, after a variety of ill success, vanquished him by the 
abilities of Agrippa. 

Most of the conspirators ended their lives in a misera- 
ble manner ; and it was natural that persons who headed 
a party, so frequently harassed by wars, in which bo 
quarter was afforded, should die a violent death. That 
event was however interpreted into a consequence of di- 
vine vengeance, which punished the murderers of Caasar, 
and in its turn proscribed their cause. 

Octavius gained over the soldiers of Lepidus to his 
own interest, and divested him of his power in the tri- 
umvirate ; he even envied him the consolation ofpassing 
the remainder of his days in obscurity, and compelled 
him to appear as a private man in the assemblies of the 
people. 

It is impossible for any one to be displeased at the 
humiliation of this Lepidus ; he was the most depraved 
citizen in all the republic, a constant promoter of dis- 
turbances, and one who perpetually formedfatal schemes, 
wherein he was obliged to associate with people of 
more ability than himself. A modem author^ has 
thought fit to be large in his commendation, and cites 
Antony, who, in one of his letters, represents him as an 
honest man. But he, who had that character from An- 
tony , could not have much title to it from other persons. 

I believe Octavius is the only man of all the Roman 
generals, who ever gained the affections of the soldiers 
by giving them perpetual instances of a natural timidity 

'TheAbb^deStReal. 
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of spirit. The soldiersy at that time, were more affected 
with the liberality of their commanders than their va- 
lour ; perhaps it was even fortunate for him that he waa 
no^ master of any qualities which could procure him the 
empire, and that his very incapacity should be the cause 
of his promotion to it, since it made him the less dreaded. 
It is not impossible that the defects which threw the. 
greatest dishonour on his character, were the most pro- 
pitious to his fortune. If he had discovered, at first, 
any tfaces of an exalted soul, all mankind would have 
been jealous of his abilities; and if he had been spirited 
by any true bravery, he would not have given Antony 
time to launch into all the extravagancies which proved 
his ruin. 

When Antony was preparing to march against Octa- 
vius, he assured his soldiers, by a solemn oath, that he. 
would restore the republic ; which makes it evident, that 
even they were jealous of the liberty of their country, 
though they were the perpetual instruments of its de- 
struction; for an army is the blindest and most inconsi- 
derate set of people in the world. 

The battle of Actium was fought, Cleopatra fled, and 
drew Antony after her. It evidently appeared by the 
circumstances of her future conduct, that she afterwards 
betrayed himS; perhaps that incomprehensible spirit of 
coquetry, so predominant in her sex, tempted her to 
practise all her arts to lay a third sovereign of the world 
at her feet. 

A woman, to whom Antony had sacrificed the whole 
world, betrayed him ; many captains and kings, whom 
he had raised or made, failed him ; and, as if generosity 
were connected with servitude, a company of gladiators 
remained heroically faithful to him. Load a man with 
benefits, the first idea you inspire him with is to find 
ways to preserve them ; they are* new interests which 
you give him to defend. 

. S Dion. lib. i. 
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The most surprising ^ircmnstanoe in those wart is^' 
that one battle should generally decide the difference^ 
and that one defeat should be irreparable. 

The Roman soldiers were not» properly^ under the 
prevalence of any party s]Hrit ; they did not fight for 
any particular acquisition, but for some particular per* 
son; they only knew their Commander, who engt^^ed 
their service by prodigious hopes ; but when he was once 
defeated, and consequently no longer in a condition to 
accomplish his promises, they immediately revolted to 
the other side. The provinces did not embark in the 
quarrel with any greater sincerity, for it was of little 
consequence to them, whether the senate or the people 
prevailed; and therefore, when one of the generals lost 
the day, they declared for the other ; for every city was 
obliged to justify itself before the conqueror, who having 
engaged himself to the soldiery by immense promises, 
was constrained to sacrifice to their avidity those coun- 
tries which were most obnoxious. 

We have been afflicted, in France, with tWo sorts of 
civil war ; one had religion for its pretext, and^traii of 
long duration, because the motive which first infiamed it 
continued to subsist after victory ; the other could not 
properly be said to have any motive, but was rather kin- 
dled by the caprice or ambition of some great men, and 
was soon extinguished. 

Augustus (for that was the name offered by flattery to 
Octavius) was careful to establish order, or rather a du** 
rable servitude ; for when once the sovereignty has been 
usurped in a free state, every transaction, on which an 
unlimited authority can be founded, is called a regula- 
tion ; and all instances of disorder, commotion, and bad 
government, are represented as the only expedients to 
preserve the just liberty of the subject. 

All the Roman citizens, who were ever actuated by 
ambitious views, have attempted to introduce a kind of 
anarchy in the republic ; and Pompey, Crassus, and Cse- 
sar succeeded to a miracle; they authorized an impunitj 
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i(9r aU public crimes, and abolishecl every institutum eal* 
Gulated to prev^t the corruption of manners, and eyery 
regulation accommodated to the best politics ; and as 
good legislators endeavour to improve their fellow citi-^ 
zens, these, on the contrary, were indefatigable to lead 
them into a degeneracy from every virtue. With this 
view they gave a sanction to the pernicious custom of 
corrupting the people by money, and when any persons 
weare accused of undue practices for obtaining places of 
trust, the delinquents corrupted the judges who were to 
decide the cause. They interrupted the elections by 
every violent proceeding, and even intimidated the tribu- 
nal itself. The authority of the people was reduced to 
annihilation, witness Gabinius \ who, after he had rein^ 
stated Ptolemy, by force of arms, on his throne, contrary 
to the inclinations of the people, very coldly demanded a 
triumph. 

These leading men in the republic endeavoured to 
make the people disgusted at their own power, and to 
become necessary themselves, by rendering the incon* 
veniencTes of a republican government as disagreeable as 
possible. But when Augustus had established himself 
in the supremacy, his politics were employed to restore 
order, that the people might be sensible of the happiness 
of being ruled by one man. 

When Augustus was at the head of an armed power, 
he dreaded the revolt of his soldiers, and not the conspi-* 
lacies of the citizens; for which reason he lavished all 
his caresses on the former, and was altogether inhuman 
to the latter : but when his arms had accomplished a 
peace, he was apprehensive of conspiracies, and the idea 
of Caesar's untimely death being always present to his 
remembrance, he resolved to vary from his conduct that 
he might avoid his fate. We $hall now give the reader 
a- complete key to the whole life of Augustus : he wore a 

^ Cssar made war with the Gauls, and Crassus with die Par- 
tkiftns, without any previous deliberation of the senate, or any de^ 
cree of the people. DUm, 
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coat of mail, under his robe, in the senate house; he re* 
fused the title of dictator : and whereas Csesar insolently 
affirmed the republic to be nothing, and that his word 
alone were the laws, Augustus was perpetually expatiat- 
ing on the dignity of the senate and his veneration for 
the republic. He was solicitous therefore to establish 
such a form of government as should be most satis£eic- 
tory^ without incommoding his particular interest, and 
changing it into an aristocracy with relation to the 
civil, and into a monarchy with respect to the military, 
administration; rendering it by these means an ambi- 
guous system of government, which, being unsupported 
by its own power, could subsist no longer than the 
sovereign pleased ; and consequently was a monarchy 
in all its circumstances. 

A question has been started, whether Augustus had 
a real inclination to divest himself of the empire. But 
is it not apparent, that, had he been in earnest, he 
might easily have effected his design ? But his whole 
proceeding, in that affair, was a mere artifice ;- because, 
though he expressed a desire every ten years to be 
eased of the mighty load that incumbered him, yet he 
always thought fit to bear it. These were little re- 
finements of low cunning, calculated to induce the 
people to give him what, in his opinion, he had not 
sufficiently acquired. I form my thoughts in this par- 
ticular, by the whole life of Augustus ; and though 
mankind are frequently fanciful and inconsistent, they 
are seldom known to renounce, in one moment, any en- 
joyment that has engaged the attention of all their life. 
Every action of Augustus, s^nd each of his various regu- 
lations, visibly tended to the establishment of monarchy. 
Sylla resigned the dictatorship, but, amidst all his vio- 
lent proceedings, a republican spirit is apparent in every 
part of his conduct; all his regulations, though exe- 
cuted with a tyrannical air, had an aspect to some cer- 
tain form of a commonwealth. Sylla, who was a man 
of an impetuous temper, precipitated the Romans into 
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liberty. Aug;ii8tus, who was a smooth and suhtile ty^ ' 
Ta»t*» led them genUy into slavery. When the re- * 
pubUc regained its power, under Sylla, all the people 
et claimed against tyranny; and whilst this became ' 
fortified, under Augustus, liberty was the general boast. ' 

. The custom of triumphs, which had so much contri- 
buted to the greatness of Rome, was abolished by Au- ' 
gustus, OT, more properly, this honour became the pre- 
rogative of sovereignty''. The greatest part of those 
customs which prevailed under the emperors, derived 
their origin from the republic i; and it will be proper to 
bring them together, that the similitude may be more 
apparent. That person alone, under whose auspices a 
war had been conducted, was entitled to demand a 
triumph « : now wars were always carried on under the 
auspices of the generalissimo, and consequently of the 
emperor, who was the generalissimo of all the forces. 

As constant war was the reigning principle of the re- 
public, the maxim under the emperors was altogether ' 
p^ific. Victories were considered as so many oppor- 
ti^mties of introducing disorder by armies, who might 
fix too great a valuation oa their services. 

Those who were advanced to any command were ap- 
prehensive of engaging in enterprises of too great im- 

^ I use this word in thd sense of the Greeks i^nd Romans, who 
gave this name to all those who had subverted a democracy, for in 
aol Other particulars Augustus was a lawful prince, after the law 
enacted hy the people : Lege regi^, qus de ejus imperio lata est, 
Populus ei et in eum omne impenum transtulit. Instit, lih. i. 

•k Triumphal ornaments were all the honours now granted to any 
particular general. Dion, in Aug. 

i The Romans having changed their government, without sustain- 
ing any invasion from an enemy, the same custems continued as were 
practised before the alteration of the government; the form of which 
still remained though the essentials were destroyed. 

-"* Pion. in Aug. lib* liv. acquaints us, that Agrippa neglected, out 
of modesty, to give the senate an account of hyi expedition against 
the people of the Bosphorus, afid even refused a triumph; since 
whidi time it was not granted to any person of his class ; but it waf 
a fi^roiir Augustus intended to alTord Agrippa, though Antony woul<^ 
not allow it toVentidius, the first time he conquer^ the Panhians. 
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portanee ; they found it necessary to aim at glory wlUi 
moderation, and yr^re to engage the emperor's notiee^ 
and not raise his jealousy ; in a word, they were not to 
appear before him with a lustre which his eyes ooald 
not bear. 

Augustus was rery cautious * of investing any one 
with die rights of a Roman citisen ; he made laws ^ to 
prevent the enfranchisement of too many slaTSSi) aad 
by his will recommended the observation of these two 
maxims, with a dissuasive against extending the em- 
pire by new wars* 

These three particulars were very well connected ; 
for when all war was discontinued, there was no need 
either of new citizens or enfranchisemettts. 

When Rome was in a constant state of war, she was 
under a perpetual necessity of reoraiting her inhabit- 
ants. At the beginning, part of the peo^de were traasp- 
planted thither from the conquered cities, and in pro* 
cess of time several citizens of the neighbouring towns 
came to Rome to obtain a share in the rights of suffrage, 
and established themselves there in such numbers, that, 
upon the complaints of the allies, the Romans wera 
obliged to remand them back. Multitudes -at last ar- 
rived from the provinces ; the laws favooted marriages, 
and even rendered them necessary. Rome, in all her 
wars, gained a prodigious number of slaves, aad when 
the riches of the citizens became mnnense, they bought 
these unhappy people from all parts, and, from a prin- 
ciple of generosity, avarice, or ambition, enfranchised 
them without number^. Some intended by this pro- 
ceeding to reward the fidelity of their altfves; others 
had a view by it to receive, in their name, the com 
which the republic distributed among the poor citizena. 
In a word, others desired to have their fiinmd soleaimty 
graced with a long train of attendance crowned wHh 
flowers. The peofde were gMierally com^tosed sff per- 

* Sueton. in August. ^ Justin, Institnt. lib. i. tt Saet. ia Avg. 
P Dion, in Aug. ^ Dionjs. Halicamaw. lib. m 
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«NU' wlm liftd rioeif«d tlieir freddom, to that the lordi 
oC th« muireraey not only in their original^ but through 
the greatest part of mcceeding times^ wer^ of servile eit^ 
tradioB. 

Tho number of the populace being chiefly collected 
out. of slares who had been enfranchised, or the sons of 
Sttoht became very incommodious, and were therefore 
transplanted in colonies; by which means the state ef- 
fectually secured the obedience of the proyioces. There 
was a general circulation of mankind through the world* 
Rome received them in the state of slaves, and sent 
them away Romans. 

Augustus, uHuier the pretence of some tumults in the 
ejections, placed a ganiaoft and a governor in the ci^, 
made the legions perpetual, stationed them upon the 
frontiers^ and established particular funds for their pay» 
To which we may add, that he gave orders for the ve- 
terans to reoeife their donations in money *, and not in 
lands. 

Many unhappy consequences resulted from the distri- 
butioa of land after the time of Sylla. The citizens' 
property in their estates grew precarious, and if all the 
soldiers of one cohort were not settled in the same 
fdaee, they became dissatisfied with their allotmentSy 
negleeted the eultivadon of their lands, and degenerated 
into dangerous citizens ^ But if they were distributed 
In entire legions, the amlutious could raise armies against 
the rqpd^lic in a moment. 

. Augustus likewise establi^ed fixed provisions for the 
mvf b1 power, which was never done before his time; 
for as the Romans were masters of the Mediterranean, 
and as ail navigatbn was then confined to that sea, 
4faey had not any enemy to fear. 

^ See Tacit. Aiuml. lib* uiif 

■ He ordered that the j^rstorian soldiers should have five thousand 
i&achmas a piece after sixteen years service, and the others three 
thousand drachmas after twenty years. Dion, in Aug. 
t ^ See Tacit. Aanal. ^b. xiv. 

w2 
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; Dion observes^ very judiciously^ that after the 
perors had assumed the sovereign power, it became very 

. difficult to write the history of those times. All trans- 
actions were industriously concealed, the dispatches 
from the provinces were transmitted to the cabinets of 
the emperors, and we know little more than what either 
the folly or rashnessi of tyrants divulged, or such events 

. as fall within the conjectures of hbtorians. 

CHAP, XIV. r 

TIBERIUS. ; 

A.S a river, sometimes, with a slow and silent progress, 
undermines the banks that have been thrown up to re- 
strain its current, and at last overwhelms them in a 
moment, and sheds an inundation over the fields they 
formerly preserved ; in the same manner, the supreme 
.authority, which gained an insensible growth under 
Augustus, bore down all before it in the succeeding 
^feign of Tiberius. 

A law at that time subsisted, which made it treasoa 
to form any injurious attempt against the majesty of th^ 
people : Tiberius assumed to himself the interpretation 
.and enforcement of this law, and extended it not only 
to the cases for which it was originally calculated, but 
to every conjuncture that could possibly be favourable 
.to his hatred or suspicions. And now, not only actions^ 
but words and signs, and even thoughts were adjudged 
by this standard; for those expressions which drop 
from, the overflowing of the heart, in the conversation 
of intimate friends, are always supposed to be their real 
sentiments. All freedom was therefore banished from 
their feasts, diffidence reigned among relations, there 
was no fidelity among the slaves : the gloomy disposition 
and insincerity of the prince were diffused through ^1 
ranks of men ; friendship had the disrepute of a dan- 
gerous quicksand ; a fine genius passed for a shining in-r 
discretion, dnd virtue itself was only considered as an 
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aftotationt widdi offieiouriy remioddd tbe people of 
their lost haqppiaisae. 

No tymnny caa have a iev«rer efiect than that whi^ 
U exerdaed under the i^f^pearaace of laws, and with the 
{fusible cdoaTm of justice ; when the exeeutmrs of 
cruel power would, if we may use the expcessioii, drowa 
the uiAappy wretches on the very plank that b^oare 
saved them amidst the troubled waves. 

As a tyrant is neror destitute of instruments to ac* 
eomplish his designs, so Tiberius always found the 
senate traotable enough to condemn* as many persons 
as he conld possibly suspect ; and this venerable body 
sunk at last into a degeneracy too low to be described. 
The senators even courted servitude, to gain the ftivour 
of Scjanus ; and the mos^ ilhistrioua among them aban* 
doned themselves to the dishonourable profession of in*- 
Ibrmers. 

It seems ea^ to discover several causes of that slat'* 
ish disposition, which ^en prevailed in the senate. 
When Caesar had entirely crushed the party who de- 
clared for the republic, all the friends, jas well as ene- 
mies he then had in the senate, concurred with equal 
unanimity, to remove the bounds with whidi the laws 
had limited his power, and at the same time th^ agreed 
to render him unparalleled honours; some came intp 
these compliances with a view to please him, others in- 
tended by such means to make him odious. Dion in- 
forms us, that some even proposed that he might have 
the liberty to enjoy as many women as he should desire. 
This obsequious conduct freed him firom all suj^cions 
of the senate^ and consequentiy was the cause of his as- 
sassination; but then it prevented in the suceeeding 
reigns all flattery from rising to such wild and unex- 
ampledr heights as might have created disaffection in 
' the minds of the people. 

^ Before tbe time of the emperors, the senate confined ibeir atten- 
tkoa to pablic affairs, and never decided the causes of private per- 
sons in a full body. 

K 3 
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Before Rone submitted to the dQmuikAi.of one mait^ 
the riches of the nobility, in what manner soerer ac-f 
Quired, i^i^ere certainly immense, but those grandees 
were ^Tested of the greatest part of their treasures by. 
the emperors'. The senators were no longer resorted 
to by those great and wealthy clients, who were the 
sources of their patrons' affluence. The provinces |MtH 
duced nothing considerable, except for Csdsar; and 
especially when they were under the government of 
his prefects^ whose office had some resemblance to that 
of the intendants in France. However, though the 
fountain from whence all this opulence flowed was at 
last exhausted, the expences were continued in their 
former profusion, and the track being once marked out, 
the men of rank could only pursue it now, by the em-^ 
peror's favour. 

Augustus hkd deprived the people of their legisla,tive 
capacity, and abolished all their jurisdiction with respect 
to public offences i_ but he still left them the power of 
electing magistrates. Tiberius, who dreaded the as- 
semblies of a people so numerous, divested them evea 
of this privilege, and transferred it to the senate ^^ or 
rather to himself. Now it is impossible, to conceive the 
abject lowness to which the declension of the people's 
power sunk the spirits of the grandees : when dignities 
were in the disposal of the populace, the magistrates^ 
who solicited their interest, practised a number of mean 
condescensions ; but these were intermixed with a cer^ 
tain magnificence that in some measure concealed them : 
for i)3stance, they exhibited pompous games and recrea- 
tions, they distributed sums of money, and quantities of 
CQrn among the people, and sometimes regaled them 

¥ Tbe great men were impoverished even in the time of Aagustus, 
and no longer solicited for the office of aedile, or tribune of tl)e 
people ; and many of them had not any inclination to have a seat 
among the senators. 

y Tacit. Annal. lib. i. Dion. lib. liv. They were afterwards re 
established, and then disannulled by Caligula. i 
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with splendid fe&stfl. But though the motive was low^ 
the manner seemed august, because it always eomports 
with a great man to obtain the favour of the people hgr 
liberality ; but when that people had nothing to be* 
8tow^ and the prince, in the name of the senate, dis* 
posed of all employments, they were desired as well as 
obtained in a dishonourable manner, and could only be 
compassed by adulation, infamy, and a hateful train oi 
crimes, that were made necessary arts by the iniqui^ 
of the age. 

It does not indeed appear that Tiberius had any in- 
tention to make, the senate contemptible; and he com^- 
plained of nothing so much, as the propensity of that 
body to slavery. His life was filled with dissatisfactions 
on that account, but he resembled the generality of main- 
land, and was fond of contradictory enjoyments. His 
general politics were inconsistent with his particular 
passions ; he would willingly have seen a free senate, 
who, by their conduct, might have created a venera- 
tion for his government ; but then he was also desir- 
ous of a seuate who would every moment be tractable 
to his foal's, his jealousies, and his aversions. In a 
word, the politician was perpetually subordinate to the 
man. 

We have already intimated, that the people had for- 
merly obtaiued from the patricians the privilege of elect- 
ing, from their own body, a set of magistrates, who were 
to protect them from the insults and injustice that might 
be intended against them ; and, in order to capacitate 
. those magistrates for the exercise of such a power, their 
persons were declared sacred and inviolable, and whoever 
should presume to treat a tribune injuriously^ either by 
actions or language, was condemned by the law to suffer 
death on the spot. Now when the emperors were in- 
vested with the tribunitial power, they obtained the same 
prerogatives, and it was upon this principle that such a 
number of people were deprived of their lives : from this 
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souroe ioiPsd the ifflpomty wklk wbieh infermani Ion-' 
rislMd ia tfadr frobmon**, and faeaoa it was, that ^ba 
accusation of treason, that enaie, says PUay, wfaidi was 
charged on those to whon no real o&nce could he im- 
puted, was at last extraded to any one idiom the wan«> 
tonness of tynuaay pointed out. 

I aoA iacliaable faowew' to hdieve, that some of those 
titles of accusation were not so ridicalons as they appear 
lat present; and can never be persoiMi^ that Titoias 
would have caused a man to be accused for. selling to 
one who bought his house, a statue of dM empecor ; 
diat Demitian should condemn a woman to die for mt- 
drsssing hetseif before his image; or that he should 
nroceed with the same severky against a citizen of 
Rome, for causing a desoriptien of all the earth to be 
delineated en the walls of his apartment ; if such ao* 
tions as these had not called up an idea in the minds of 
the Remans rery different from that tkief now excite in 
us. For my part I am of opinion, that as Rome had 
changed the form of its government, those iaetions which 
now af^ar inconsiderable to us, might, when they were 
committed, have a very diffeesBtaspect; and I judge in 
this manner, from my reflection on what is now ous- 
tomary in a nation which cannot with any' justice be 
easpected of tyranny, and yet it is a capital crime <liere 
•to drink to the health of a certain person. 

I cannot omit any circumstance which tends to give 
a clear representation of the Roman genius. That peo- 
ple weie so habituated to obedience, and so constantly 
l^aced their happiness in bomaging their masteni, that, 
after the death of Germanicus, they w^e affected with 
•ttofa inoonselable sorrow and despair, as never af^peaie 

[* Undet th6 raiga of Tiberiiw, statoes were ereetad to, and tniiM 
pbaat omameats ooaferred oa, iaformen, whic^ di^aaed thafw ^' 
noun to such a degree, that those who had merited thc^, disdaiaied 
to accept of them. Fni^m. of Dip, lib. Iviii. L'Esprit des Loix, lib. 
viii. c. 7i] • 
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in our contemporaries* The descriptions given by bis* 
' torians* of a desolation, so public, so universal and im- 
moderate, deserve a reader's curiosity ; and it is certain, 
that this scene of grief was not affected, since a whole 
people are never known to practise so much flattery and 
dissimulation. 

The Romans, who had now no longer any share in the 
government, and were chiefly composed of persons who 
had received their freedom, or such indolent and unin- 
dustrious people who lived at the expence of the public 
treasure, were now sensible of nothing but their imbe- 
cility, and afflicted themselves like children or women, 
who from a principle of weakness abandon themselves to 
sorrow. These people were }>olitically indisposed, they 
placed all their fears and hopes in the person of Ger- 
tiianicus, and when he was snatched from them by an 
untimely death, they sunk into despair. 

No people are so apprehensive of calamity as those 
whom the misery of their condition should rather dis- 
charge from all fear, and who ought to say with Andro^ 
mache, '^ Would to heaven I had any enjoyment I could 
dread to lose V* There are at this day, in Naples, fifty 
thousand men, who have no food but herbs, and whose 
whole clothing consists of a few miserable rags; and 
yet these people, who are the most wretched creatures 
upon earth, discover a dreadful consternation at the 
least irruption of Vesuvius, and are so infatuated as to 
fear they shall be miserable. 

CHAP. XV. 

REMARKS ON THE EMPERORS FROM CAIUS CALIGULA 
TO ANTONINUS. 

Caligula succeeded Tiberius, and it was said of 
bim^ that there never was a better slave, nor a worst 
master: and indeed these two circumstances are very 

ASeeTafiitus. 
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coosifteiit; for the sime tora of mi^d whioh iiiQltiie«:a 
person to be strongly affected at unlimited power ia lu8 
sovereign, makes him to be no less in love «uth it> when 
he rises to empire himself. 

Caligula restored the assemblies of the people* wl^eh 
Tiberius bad prohibited; and abolished the arbitrary 
law and constructions of treaaon established by that 
emperor : from wl^ich proceeding we may observe, that 
the beginnings of a bad reign sometimes resemble the 
conclusion of a good one; for a wicked priQcct may, 
from a. pr|noi{de of oentradictioa to the motivee of his 
predecessor'a conduct, be spirited to actions which the 
other performed from a virtuous inducement ; and we 
owe to this very principle a number of good as well, m 
had regulations. 

But what did the Romans gain by these plausible be- 
ginnings? Caligula disannulled ike law which coi^ 
•titoted the circumstantials of treason ; but then he de- 
Btroyed thpse who displeased him* by a military severity^ 
and his vengeance^ instead of pointing at some particur 
lax senators, hung over all their heads, like a swQrd tb«t 
tnreatened them with extermination at one blow. 

This formidable tyranny of the emperors arose from 
the disposition of the Romans in general ; who, as they 
were suddenly enslaved to an arbitrary government, and 
wiere hardly seBstUe of any interval between demiaieii 
mad sul^tion, were not prepared for such a traasitMn 
by any gentle softenings. The fierce and untractahle 
disposition still remained, and the citizens were used in 
the same manner they themselves had treated their con- 
quered enemies, and were governed altogether upon the 
same plan. When Sylla made his public entrance into 
Rome, he was still the Sylla who had done the same in 
Athens, and he governed with an OBiforin imperious^ 
Bess. As to us who tae natives of France, and have sonk 
into subjection, by insensible degrees, if we are dostitnie 
of laws, we are at least governed by engaging nkanners. 

The constant view of the c<HBbats of gladiators in- 
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8pk«d the Rbt&ans with extradrdinary fierceness ; and 
it w&s observable^ that Claudius became more disposed 
to shed blood, by being habitiiated to those spectacles. 
The example of this emperor, who was naturally of a 
gentle disposition, and yet degenerated into so mholi 
cruelty at last, makes it ertdent, that the education in 
those times was very different from our own. 

The Romans, being accustomed to tyrannize over 
hiiman nature*', in the persons of their children and 
slaves, had a very imperfect idea of that virtue we dis** 
tinguish by the name of humanity. Whence proceeds 
the savage cast of mind so remarkable in the inha- 
bitants of our colonies, but from their constant severity 
to an unfortunate class of mankind ? When barbarity 
prevails in civil government, vfrhat natural justice or 
harmony of manners can be expected from the indivi- 
duals ? 

We are fatigued and satiated with seeing in the his- 
tory of the emperors such an infinite number of people 
whom they destroyed for no other end than to confiscate 
th^ goods : our modern accounts funfish us with no 
such instances of inhumanity. This difference, as we 
hate already hitimated, is to be ascribed to the milder 
cast 6f our manners, and the civilizing restraints of a 
BMnre amiable religion. We may likewise add, that we 
have no o|yportunity of pillaging the families of senators 
who have ravaged the world, and we derive this advan- 
tage firom the mediocrity of our fortunes, which are con- 
sequently in a safer situation. In a word, we are not 
considerable enough to be plundered'. 

That class of the Roman people who were called 
Plebeians, had no aversion t0 the worst of their em- 
peroffs; for since ^ey had no loiq;er any idiare of em- 

^ See ^e lasMitittes of Jnrtiman, where lihey treaft Of die power of 
paiifiiits afid masters. 

c The duAc6 of Braganza had an immense estate In Portugal ; and 
when he first revolted, the king of Spsin was congratnlated by his 
nobility, lor the rich confiscation he was to denvO mm timt trrtnU 
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pire themselves, nor were any more employed in wars^ - 
they became the most contemptible and degenerate 
people in the world ; they looked upon commerce and 
the sciences as only proper for slaves, and the distribu- 
tions of corn which they received, made them neglect 
the cultivation of their lands: they had been fami- 
liarized to public games and splendid spectacles, and 
since they had no longer any tribunes to obey, or ma- 
gistrates to elect, those gratifications which they were 
only permitted to enjoy, became necessary to them, and 
their indolence and inactivity stimulated their relish of 
those indulgences. 

Caligula, Nero, Commodus, Caracalla, were lamented 
by the people for their very folly^ for whatever these loved, 
the others were as madly fond of, in their turn, and not 
only contributed their whole power, but even devoted 
their own persons to those pleasures ; they lavished all 
the riches of the empire with the greatest prodigality ; 
and when these were exhausted, the people, without the : 
least emotion, beheld all. the great families pillaged. 
They enjoyed the fruits of tyranny, without the least 
intermixture of uneasiness, because their low obscurity 
was their protection. Such princes have a natural an- 
tipathy to people of merit and virtue, because they are 
sensible their actions are disapproved by such persons. 
The contradiction^ and even the silence of an austere 
citizen were insupportable to them ; and as they grew 
intoxicated with popular applause, they at last ima^ 

A The Greeks had games in which it was decent to fight, and glo^ 
rious to conquer : the Romans had little more than spectacles ; and 
the infamous gladiators were peculiar to them. But for a great per- . 
son to descend into the Arena or mount the stage, was what the 
Roman gravity did not admit of. How should a senator submit to 
it; he, who by the laws could* not contract any alliance, with men 
who had been disgraced by the disg\»sts or even the applauses of tbt 
people 1 ^ome emperors, however, appeared in these places ; and - 
this folly, which indicated an extreme irrc^arity of the heart, a 
contempt for all that is great, decent, and good, historians ever hrajui 
with the mark of tyranny. 
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"gined tbeir goverament constituted the public felicity, 
and consequently that it could be censured by none but 
disaffected and ill-disposed persons. 

Caligula was a true sophist in cruelty; for as he 
equally descended from Antony and Augustus, he de- 
clared he would punish the consuls if they celebrated the 
day appointed to commemorate the victory at Actium, 
and that they should likevnse feel his severity if they 
neglected to honour that event ; and Drusilla, to whom 
he accorded divine honours^ being dead, it was a crime 
to bewail her because she was a goddess, and as great 
•an offence to forbear that sorrow because she was his 
«ister. 

We have now ascended an eminence £rom whence we 
may take a view of human affairs: when we trace, in 
the Roman history, such a variety of wai;^, and their 
prodigal effusion of human blood; when we view so 
many once flourishing nations depopulated, and see 
such a diversity of shining actions and triumphant pro- 
cessions; when we trace the onasterly strokes of poli- 
tics, sagacity, and fortitude, so conspicuous in that 
people, and reflect on their advances to universal mon* 
archy by schemes so judiciously concerted, so success- 
fully supported, and so happily accomplished; to what 
^ew are all these mighty preparations directed ? Why 
truly to satiate the ambition of ^ve or six monsters ! Is 
it possible then, that the senate could divest so many 
kings of their power, only to plunge themselves 'into the 
most abject slavery to one of their unworthy citizens, 
and to exterminate itself \^ its own edicts ? Did J t' rise 
to such a height of granoeur, to drop more splendidly 
into ruin> and do the sons of men only labour to aug- 
me*^t their power, that they may fall, by their own 
combinations, into better hands } 

When Caligula was assassinated, the senate assem* 
bled to form a new model of government ; and, whilst 
they were engaged in such deliberations, a party of sol- 
diers rushed in to pknder the palace^ and found, ia 
o 
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•sdme obscure place, a inan trembling witb fear; t^J9 
tnan was Claadias, and ^aey itnmediately saluted him 
emperor. 

Claudius completed the subyersieii of the ancient 
form of governihent, by entrusting the dispensation ^d 
justice to fais officers : the principal motiye to the warn 
of Marids and Sylla, was to determine the competition 
of the sonators and the equestrisin ^ order for this pre- 
rog^ire ; and it was now wrested from both parties hy 
the arbitrary fancy of a weak man* Surprising eveijt 
indeed, of a dispute which had set the world in flam^ I 

When the reign of a prince succe^ the^Ussolution 
of a republic, no authority can be more absolute than 
his own, for he then possesses allthat power whicli be- 
fore was distributed among the people, who exercised k 
"without ai^ limitations ; and for this reason the kings 
of Denmark are the most despotic sovereigns in Europe. 

The people were altogether as abject attd unmanly as 
^the ^nate, though they omse were animated with buch 
a martial spirit, that, when armies were levied in the 
city, before the time of the emperdrs, they gained the 
military discipline upon the spot, and immediately 
marched to the enemy. In the civil wars ef Vitellins 
and Vespasian, Rome became a prisy to the ambitious, 
anii was full of timorous citizens, who were struck with 
consternation by ao^ party of soldiers, who could first 
appt^ach them. 

The emperors themselves were in no better a situa- 
tion ; for as the right of electing a sovweign Was not 
laj^ropriated to any single army, it generally happened, 
that, -when am emperor was chosen l^ one body of sol- 
di^s, that circumstance alone was sufficient to discredit 
^hn with the others, who immediately^aetnp a competi- 
tor to oppose him. 
/As the grandeur, therefore, of -the republic proved 
^fol^l to that form of goverikaaient, so the mighty «xt«ttt 
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«f the empiie was ahogetber aa peisicioas t» the mott- 
«rclis. if the teratodes they weie. to. d^end had been 
Confined to moderate lunits, those sovereigns might 
have been effectually served by. one principal army ; and 
the soldiers, when they had once elected their emperor, 
would have been diotiful enough to acquiesce in th«if 
choice. 

The soldiers were attached to the family of Csesar, 
under which they enjoyed every advantage that a revo-* 
lution would have procured them. The time caHie, that 
tbe great families of Rome wece all exterminated by 
that of Caesar, which, itself became extinct in the person 
^ Nero. The civil power, which had been continually 
d^firessed, was unable to balance the military ; each 
army wanted to-make an emperon 

Let us here compare the times : when Tiberius began 
his reign, wherein did he not employ the senate^ ? He 
was inarmed that the armies of lUyrium and Germany 
hi^} mutinied : he granted some of theie demands^ and 
maintained, that it belonged to the senate (^ to judlge of 
the rest. He sent to them deputies of that bo<fy« Those 
who have ceased to fear the power, may still xespect the 
authority^ When it had been represented to the sd- 
diers, that in a Roman army the chikkea of. the em- 
perors, and the deputies of the senate, ran the risk of* 
their lives, they might relent ; and even proceed so fer 
as to punish ^ themselves : but when the senate was. en- 
tirely depressed, its example moved no one. In vai& 
did ^ Otho harangue his soldiers, to talk to them of the 
dignity of the senate: in vain did^ Vitellius sepd the 
principal senators to make his peace with Vespasian : 

f Tacitos Annal. lib. i. 
' t Casterft senatui servanda, il>id. 
^ See the oration of Germaoicus* iVid. 

^ Gaudebat cedibns miles, quasi semet ab^olveret r Tacitns, ibid. 
The privileges which had been extorted, w^x^p. afterwards revoked. 
Tacitus, ibid. 

^ Tacitus, ly^^it 1 li'^, lib. ui. 

o2 
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they did not, fbr one moment, pay to the orders of the 
sta,te that respect which they had so long lost. The* 
armies looked on these deputies as the most abjecti 
slaves of a master whom Jthey had already rejected. 

It was an ancient custom at Rome, for those who 
obtained a triumph, to distribute some money to. each 
soldier: it was not much^ In the time of the civil, 
wars these gratuities were augmented". Formerly 
they >were made with the money taken from the enemy; 
in these unhappy times, they gave that of the citizens, 
and the sddiers would have a share where there was 
no booty : these distributions had taken place only after 
a war ; Nero made them in a time of peace : the 
soldiers were used to them, and they raged against* 
Galba, who boldly told them, that he knew to choose,, 
but not to buy them. 

Galba, Otho, and Vitdlius*', made a very transient: 
appearance in the imperial scene. Vespasian, who, 
like them, was elected by the army, devoted all his reign, 
to the rq-establishment of the empire, which had been 
successively possessed by six tyrants, all equally cruel,' 
and most of them exceedingly furious and untraqtable ; 
generally very weak, and, to complete the public, 
calamity, profuse even to infatuation. 

Titus, who succeeded his father, was the darling of 
the people; but Domitian presented to their view an 
uncommon monster more inhuman in his disposition^ 
or at least more implacable, than any of his pr^deces-^ 
sors, because he was more timorous. 

1 See in Livy the sums distributed in the several triumphs. It 
was the humour of the generals to carry a great deal of money into 
the public treasury, and give but httle to the soldiers. 

'^ Paulus iEmilius, at a time when the greatness of the cohquesU 
had occasioned these liberalities to be augmented, save only one 
hundred denarii to each private man ; but Cesar gave two thoinand, 
and his example was followed by Antony and Octavius, by Brutua 
and Cassius. See Dio and Appian. 

° Suscepere duo manipulares imperium populi Romani trans^ 
ferendum, et transtaleront* Tacit, lib. i. 
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. Hiff fp^YpurUe fv^vum, ^xkdf acciH-diag to vome hjip^o- 
f«^s, tb^e eiopresft herselff ^adfiig bis IriencUhif^ ^ 
4aQgerQU» i^ hi^ aY^rgiQiiy and that he allow^ ^ 
houpdi^; tp hi9 suftpicipaft 9^d accy»ation3» tiirned Ho/f^ix 
thoug^jt^ to a 8tticcf^9or, ^s^ chof q the v^o^rabl? N^va. 

^Nerva adoptf;4 Trajan^ who proved the most ^«r 
fsopppli^bed prifK^o i^ all history ; it was a bappiQ^8» to 
bo bor» under bia reign^ which blessed the empire witl^ 
more prosperity and true glory thai^ it bad ev^ e^ioyed 
before. He was an admirable statesman, and ^ no^t 
acc0m0isbed general; the native sweetness of his dis- 
ppsUioD ioclined him to universal humanity ; and his 
iy^Qlotided peAetration guided him through the best 
and purest tracts of government ; be was actuat^ by a 
Qoble souU to whos^ embellishment every virtue bad 
contributed; his cond^ct was free from all extremes^ 
f^d hi4 amiable qualities were tempted with thf^t 
exact proportion that the brightness of one was «ey^r 
lost in the lustre of another. To sum up ally he w^ 
tbe best qiiialified of mankipdi to da honour to bum^ 
i^ure, a^4 to represent the divinity oa earth. 

He aeeomplisbed Cesar's project of invadiag tjbe 
Partbiansy and was very suecessful in his w^rs wi^h 
that mighty people; ^ny monaroh hut hims^f w^uld 
ba^re sunk under tbe weight ^ sucb an enterprise, 
where danger was always present, and from whei^e 
the source of bis necessary supplies was at a v;^ 
distanee ; m a word» where he coiAd not be sure victory 
JitseK would save him from destructiou* 

The difficulty consisted in the situation of the tf e 
empires, and the military discipline of botb natiQ^M}. 
If bo directed bis march through Armema towards the 
sources of Tigris and Euphrates^ he was sure to foe lOr 
jsommoded with a mountainous aud impracticable 
country, through which no convoy of provision could 
pass^ so that the army would be half destroyed before 
they cbuM penetrate into Media®. On the other han4> 

o The country did not produce aAy ttest. laxgpr enotigb ta be 
o 3 
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if he should stAe out a lowor track towards the souths 
through NisibiSy he would find himself bewildered in a 
ghastly desert that separated the two empires ; and if he 
intended to proceed still lower, and march through 
Mesopotamia, he was then to cross a large country that 
i¥as either uncultivated or laid under water ; and as 
the Tigris and Euphrates flowed from north to south, 
he could not gain a passage into the country without 
quitting those rirers, which; if he did, he must inevitably 
perish. 

As to the manner practised by the two nations in 
making war, the strength of the Romans consisted in 
their infancy, which was the most firm and best dis« 
ciplined body of soldiers in the world. 

The Parthians, on the contrary, had no infantry, but 
then their horse were admirable, and always combated 
at such a distance as placed them out of the reach of 
the Roman army^ and the javelin was sddom launched 
far enough to wound them. Their own weapons con- 
sisted of a bow, and many formidable shafts, and they 
rather besieged an army than gave it battle; they were 
pursued to no purpose in their flight, for that was the 
same with them as an engagement. They carried off 
all the inhabitants of the country, and only left garrisons 
in their fortified places; and when these were taken, 
the conquerors were obliged to destroy them. The 
Parthians likewise set fire to all the country that lay 
round the Roman army, and did not leave them the 
least blade of herbage. In a word, they managed 
their wars in a manner very like that which is now 
practised on the same frontiers. 

We may add to these disadvantages, that the Illyrian 
and Grerman legions which were drawn out for this 
war, were no way capaUe to sustain^ iti^, because the 

wwugbt into engines proper for the siege of towns. Plut. life •I' 
Antoninus. 
P See Herodian'^ Ufe of Alexander. 
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Boldieri, who Were accustomed to plentifbl food in their 
oPrn country, perished in , these regions for want of 
many necessaries. 

The Parthians hy these means had accomplished 
that, for the preservation of their liberty, which had 
hitherto been impracticable to all other nations, against 
the victorious power of the Romans: but they owed 
this advantage not to any resistless valour, but to their 
inaccessible situation. 

Adrian gave up the conquest of Trajan, and made 
Euphrates the boundary of his empire; and indeed it 
was surprising that the Romans, after such a series of 
war, should lose nothing but what they were desirous 
to quit; and thus they reseinbled the ocean, whose 
ejEpansion is never lessened but when it retires of 
itself. 

This conduct of Adrian occasioned great dissatisfac- 
tions among the people. It was recorded in the sacred 
book of that nation^, that when Tarquin intended to 
build the capitol, he found the place most commodious 
for his purpoije filled with the statues of other deities, 
upon which he employed his skill in augury to discover 
if they were inclinable to resign their places to Jupiter, 
and they all consented, except Mars, Hebe, ai^d 
Terminus. This proceeding gave birth to three religious 
opinions, namely, that Mars would never resign his 
]^ace to any other being ; that the Roman youth would 
be always invincible; &i^d that their god Terminus 
would never recede from his station; the contrary 
of which was however verified in the reign of Adrian. 

4 Augustin. De civit. Dei, lib. iv. c. 23. 29. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

CONSIPERATIOKS OK THP STATE OF THE EWPJKE 
FROM ANTONINUS TO PROByS. 

In this period the Stoics propagated their doctrioe^ ia 
the empire with great popularity; aod it seeoos ^ if 
pature herself had heen industrious ^ produce this admir* 
aUe s^ct which resembled those plants the earth causes 
tp spring up in j^aoes never visited by tfae^ sunbeams. 

This sect furnished the Romans with their bes^ 
emperiM-s ; none but Marcus Auielius could extinguif^ 
the remembrance of the first Antonine who adopt^ 
him; and ^e find ourselves affected with a secrei 
pleasure when we speak of this emperor. We cannot 
read his life without some impressions of tenderness, 
and grow inclinable to think better of ourselves, becau^ 
the history of that prince makes us entertain s^ mor^ 
farouraUe opinion of mankind. 

The wisdom of Nerva, the glory of Trsyan, thf 
valour of Adrian^ and the virtue of the two Autor 
nines, gained them the veneration of the soldiers; 
but when a set of new monsters became their suc-r 
lessors, the abuse of military government appeared ip 
its full enonnity; and the soldiers, who had expose^ 
the empire to sale, assassinated the emperors for the 
sake of new gratuities. 

It has been ^ conceived opinio]^ that there is a cert^iin 
prince in the world, who, for the space of fifteen years^ 
has been endeavouring to abolish the civil government 
in his dominions, and to substitute the military in its 
room. I have no intention to make odious ^reflections 
on such a design, and shall only observe, that from the 
nature of things in general, two hundred guards may 
be a better security to a prince than four thousand ; 
and besides, an armed people are of all others the most 
dangerous to he opposed. 
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Commodus succeeded his father Marcus Aarelius, 
and was a monster who gave a loose to all his own pa8-< 
sions, and those of his courtiers. The persons who de- 
livered the world from such a barbarian, transferred the 
imperial dignity to the venerable Pertinax, who was 
soon assassinated by the praetorian bands. 

The empire was then exposed to auction, and Didius 
Julian carried it by a number of magnificent promises. 
This proceeding exasperated the whole body of th« 
people; for though the empire had been frequently 
bought, it . had never been sold upon credit before. 
Pescennius Niger, Severus, and Albinus, were saluted 
emperors ; and Julian, not being in a condition to pay 
the immense sums he had promised, was abandoned by. 
the soldiers. 

Severus defeated Niger and Albinus : he was master 
of extraordinary qualities, but wanted that sweetness of 
disposition, which in princes is the most amiable quality 
they can possess. 

The power of the emperors might easily appear more 
tyrannical than that of modern princes ; for as their 
dignity was a conjunction of the various authorities in 
the Roman magistracy, such as dictators, for instance, 
tribunes of the people, proconsuls, censors, supreme 
pontiffs, and sometimes consuls, they .frequently as- 
sumed the dispensation of distributive justice, and it- 
Was easy for them to create suspicions that they had 
oppressed those whom they condemned ; for the people 
usually judge of the abuse of power, by the greatness of 
its extent ; whereas the kings of Europe, being legis- 
lators and not executors of the law, sovereign princes 
but not judges, are consequently discharged from the' 
exercise of an authority that might prove odious ; and 
have consigned the infliction of punishments to ma- 
gistrates, whilst they reserved to themselves the distri- 
bution of pardons and other popular acts of mercy* 

Few emperors have ever been more jealous of their 
authority than Tiberius and Severus, and yet they, 
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suffered theniMlves to be governed ia a nost diskoaour^ 
ftbk Biai>ner> the one by Sejaaus, and the other by 
Plautian. 

The uahap{^ custom of prosciibing> introduced by 
Syila, was stiU practised under the emperors ; aad the 
prince must have been distinguished by some virtue^ if 
fae discountenanced that severe proceeding ; for as the 
ministers and favourites turned their thoughts to* coa- 
&scations at the beginning of a reign, they were always 
representing to their sovereign the necessity of punish- 
ments, and the dangerous e^ts of clemency. 

When Severus gave full play to his prosoriptioBs, a 
gredt body of Niger's' army retired for safety to the 
ParthiansS and perfected them in every part of military 
discipline wherein they were any way defe^ive ; tiiey 
habituated them to the Roman weapons, and even 
taught their workmen how to make their martial equi- 
page^ in conseq%ience of which, that people, who till 
then had usually limited their exploits to defensive 
wars**, were generally aggressors for the ftiture. 

It is very remarkable, that in the long series of those 
oifril wars that were continually raging, the chiefs, who 
were supported by the legions of Europe, generatty de- 
feated the leaders of the Asiatic legions' ; and we read, 
in the history of Severus, that he couM not take the 
dty of Atra in Arabia, because the European l^ons 

• Herodian's life of Severus. 

* This fatality continued in the reign of Aleiander, Artaxerxes,' 
wha reestablished the I^rsian empire, made it formidable to the 
Romans, because their soldieis, either thrp^h caprice or a Hher^ne 
disposition, deserted in. great multitudes to the king of Persian 

" Namely the Persians, who followed their example. 

^ Severus defeated the Asiatic legions of Niger, Constantine those 
of Licinius : Vespasian, though proclaimed by the armies of Syria, 
nadd -war against Vi^^us only with the legions ci Moesia, Pan- 
nonia, aad Dalmatia. Cicero, when he was at his province, wrote 
to the senate, that they should not reckon on the levies raised in this 
country. Constantine defeated Maxentius, says Zozimen, by his 
cavalry only. See hereafter, chap. xxii. 
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haviog mutinied, he was obliged to enoploy those of 
Syria. 

This difference became evident, when the levies were 
first made^ in the provinces, and it appeared as con- 
s^erable in the legions, as it did in the nations out of 
which they were raised, and who, by nature or educa- 
tion, were more or less formed for war. 

Another unhappy consequence likewise ensued from 
these provincial levies ; for the emperors, who were ge- 
nerally elected out of the soldiery, were for the most 
part strangers, and sometimes the worst of barbarians. 
Rome was now no longer mistress of the world, but re- 
ceived laws from the whole universe. 

Each en^eror brought with him some peculiarity £rom 
his own country, relating to fashions, manners, politics^ 
or religion; and Heliogabalus had even formed a reso- 
lution to destroy every object of religious veneration in 
Rome, a;nd to banish all the gods from their temples, 
that ho might place his own in their room. 

This circumstance, even coniudered as independent 
on the secret operations of the Deity, which are obvious 
•to his omiiispience alone, greatly contributed to the 
(establishment of Christianity; for nothing was now 
stfaqge in the empire, and the people were prepared to 
relish ^very new custom which the emperors were in- 
elibable to introduce. 

It is w^ known, that the Romans received the gods 
of other nations into their city; but then they received 
them with the air of conquerors, and carried them in 
their tHumphal proeessicms : but when strangers at- 
tempted to establish them by their own authority, they 
were immediately r^ected. It is lycewise notorious, 
that the Romans gave foreign deities the names of such 
of di^ owotgdds^as were most ceafbrmable to the others, 

7 Au^stus fixed tke lemons to particular stations in the pn>- 
vinces. The levies were Originally raised at Rome, after that 
among the Latins, m.Italy next, ana last of ill hi the provinces. 
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in their attributes : but when the priests of other coun- 
tries would introduce the adoration of their divinities^ 
under their proper names, among the Romans, they 
were not permitted to- accomplish that design; and this 
was the greatest obstacle to the progress of Christianity. 

Caracalla, who succeeded Sererus, may be called 
not only a tyrant, but the destroyer of mankind: 
Caligula, Nero, and Domitian limited their barbarities 
to Rome ; but this monster endeavoured to extend his 
fiiry through the world like a pestilence. 

Severus amassed prodigious treasures by the exac- 
tions of a long reign, and his proscriptions of those 
who declared for his competitors in the empire. ' 

Caracalla having commenced his reign with murder- 
ing his brother Greta with his own hands, purchased, 
with those riches, a connivance at his crime, from the 
soldiers who had an extraordinary regard for Geta; 
but the liberalities of Caracalla had such an effect upon 
them, that they declared they had taken oaths to both 
the children of Severus, and not to one alone. 

The immoderate treasures which have been gathered 
by princes have commonly produced fatal effects : they 
generally corrupt the successor, who grows dazzled 
with the lustre they diffuse ; and if they happen not to 
prevent his heart, they misguide his mind, and cause 
him to form plans of mighty enterprizes, by the mini- 
stration of a power that is only accidental, always 
transitory and unnatural, and an empty inflation instead 
of a real grandeur. 

Caracalla augmented, the soldiers* pay;' Macrinus 
wrote to the Senate, that this augmentation amounted 
to ' seventy millions of drachms r. Thb prince seems 
to have magnified things; and if we compare our 
soldiers' pay now-a-days with the rest of our public ex- 



' Seven thousand myriads. Dion, in Macrinus. 
. 7 The Attic drachm was the same with the Roman denarius, tl)e 
eighth part of an ounce, and the sixty-fourth part of our marc. 
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penoes, and suppose that they kept the same proportioa 
among the RomanSy we shall see that this sum was 
excessive. 

Hero we should enquire, what was a Roman soldier's 
pay ? We learn from Orosius, t|)at Domitian raised ^ it 
a fourth from what it was before. And it appears 
from a soldier's speech in Tacitus, that ^ at the death 
of Augustus it was ten ounces of brass per day. We 
find in Suetonius'^, that Julius Caesar doubted the pay 
of his time. In Pliny^, at the second Punic war, it 
was diminished one fifth. It was then in the first 
Punic war' about six ounces of copper; in the second*, 
aibout ^Ye ounces; at ten, under Julius Caesar; and 
thirteen and a third, under Domitian^. I shall make 
here some reflections. 

The pay which the republic might easily advance, 
when it was only a small state, when it engaged in a 
new war every year, and received the spoils of it as 
often; it was not able to raise, without running in debt, 
under the first Punic war, when it carried its arms 
beyond Italy, when it maintained a long war, and sup- 
ptNTted great armies. 

In the second Punic war the pay was reduced to fiv^ 
ounces of brass; and this diminution might be made 

^ He raised it in proportion as seventy-five is to an hundred. 

c Annal. fib. i; ^ Life of Jol. Caes. 

e Hist. Nat. xxziii. 13. Instead of givine ten ounces of copper 
for twenty, they paid sixteen. [The author should have said, 
instead of ten asses of brass of two ounces each, they paid only 
sixteen asses of one ounce each.] 

f A soldier in ^e Mostellaria of Plautus, says it was three asses ; 
which can be understood only of asses of ten ounces. But if the 
pay was exactly six asses in the first Punic war, it was not 
diminished in the second a fifth, but a sixth, and the fraction was 
omitted* 

S Polybius, who reduces the pay to Greek money, differs only by 
a firaoti0n. 

^ See Orosius and Suetonius in Domitian. They say the same 
thing under different words. I have reduced the terms to ounces 
of brass, that I mieht be understood vnthout having recourse to the 
several species of me Roman money. 
P 
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without danger at a time when most of the citizens 
were ashamed to receive pay, and were willing to serve 
at their own charge. 

The treasures of Persia i, and of so many other kings, 
which flowed into Rome, put an end to taxes there. 
In such puhlic and private opulence, they had the 
prudence not to enlarge the former payment of ^ve 
ounces of hrass. 

Though even from this pay t^ey made a deduction 
for corn, clothes, and arms; still it was sufficient, 
because they enrolled only those citizens, who had 
patrimonies of their own. 

Marius having enrolled people of no substance, and 
his example being afterwards followed, Julius Caesar 
was obliged to augment the pay. 

This augmentation having been continued after the 
death of Caesar, they were obliged, under the consulship 
of Hirtius and Pansa, to re-establish taxes. 

The weakness of Domitian adding one fourth to this 
pay, was a great blow to the St^te, the unhappiness 
of which was not that it brought in luxury in general, 
but infused it among people of that condition who 
ought to be supplied with no more than the bare neces- 
sities which nature requires. Lastly, by Carraoalla's 
final augmentation, the empire was thrown into such 
a condition, that, not being able to subsist without 
soldiers, it could not subsist with them. 

Caracalla, to soften the horror of his fratricide, 
instituted divine honours to his brother Geta; and, 
what was very peculiar, he himself received the same 
deification from Macrinus, who after he had caused 
him to be stabbed, and was desirous of appeasing 
the praetorian bands, who regretted the death of a 
prince whose liberalities they had so often enjoyed, 
erected a temple, and established a priesthood of 
Flamios in his honour. 

* Cic. Offic lib* u. 
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This preserved his memory from all degrading impu- 
tations ^f and the senate not daring to censure him, he 
was not ranked among the tyrants, like Commodus, 
who had not done more to deserve that title than 
himself. 

As to the two great emperors Adrian and Severus ^ 
one established and the other relaxed the military 
discipline^ and the events exactly corresponded with 
their causes: the reigns which succeeded that of 
Adrian were a series of happiness and tranquility ; but 
after the death of Severus, nothing was seen but a 
succession of calamities and horror. 

Caracalla had confined himself to no limitations in 
his prodigality to the soldiers ; and in that particular 
he acted conformably to the sentiments of his father, 
who, on his death-bed, advised him to enrich the army 
and disregard all the rest of mankind. 

But. these politics could be only accommodated to 
one reign ; for the successor, being no longer able to 
continue those expences, was soon assassinated by the 
army: so that the emperors who were eminent for 
wisdom, were always murdered by the soldiers; and 
those, whose lives were infamous, were destroyed either 
by the conspiracies or edicts of the senate. 

When a tyrant suffered himself to be entirely in- 
fluenced by the army, and left the citizens exposed to 
their licentious depredations, such injurious proceed- 
ings could not be extended beyond the period of one 
reign; because the soldiers, in consequence of their 
devastations, impoverished the people, and defeated 
themselves of their pay by that event. It therefpre 
became necessary to reform the military discipline, 
which was a project always fatal to the persons who 
presumed to attempt it. 

When Caracalla lost his life by the treachery of 

^ i£lius Lampridius in Vita Alezandri Seven. 
^ See the abridgment of XiphiL in the life of Adrian, and Herodian 
in the life of Severus. 

p2 
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Macrinus, the soldiers, in despair at the death of a 
prince whose liberality had been dispensed to theiti 
with an unlimited flow, elected H^iogabalus"^; and 
when he, by his prostitution to infamous i^asures^ and 
the lawless extravagances he suffered the army to com- 
mit, grew contemptible even in their eyes, they dis- 
patched him by an assassination. The same fate at- 
tended Alexander, who was preparing to restore the 
true military discipline^ and threatened to punish the 
soldiers for their misconduct*^. 

In this manner a tyrant, who, instead of being so^ 
Hcitous for his safety, affected an ability to be criminal, 
perished with the fatal advantage of being murdered a 
few days before another who would willingly have been 
a better mzui^ 

After the death of Alexander, the imperial dignity 
was transferred to Maximin^ who was the first emperor 
of Barbarian extraction, and had been distinguished by 
his strength and gigantic stature. 

This prince and his son were likewise slain by the 
soldiers. The two first Gordians perished in Africa: 
Maximus, Balbinus, and the third Gordian were mas^ 
sacred : Philip, who had caused the young Gordian to 
be destroyed, was himself slain with his son; and 
Decius, who was chosen to succeed him, was murdered 
in his turn by the treason of Gallus**. 

The Roman empire was improperly so denominated 

™ At this time every one thought himself good enough to nse to 
empire. See Dial. Ixxix. 

" See Lampridius. 

o Casaubon observes, on the Historia Agusta, that during the 
period of 160 years which it comprehends, there were seventy 
persons, who justly or otherwise, had the title of Cssar. Adeo 
erant in illo Principatu, quern tamen omnes miraotur, comitia Im> 
perii semper incerta. So uncertain, to the astonishment of all, were 
the elections in that empire. Which circumstance sufficiently mani- 
fests the difference between the Roman government and that of 
France, where, for the long space of twelve hundred yean, no more 
than sixty-three kings have reigned. 
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at that time, and might rather he called an irregular 
commonweidth, nearly resembling the aristocrttcy of 
Algiers, where the militia, who are invested with the 
•overetgn power, dect and depose the magistrate they 
call the Dey ; and it may perhaps be taken for a general 
rule, that a military government is, in some respects, a 
republic rather than a monarchy. 

But least any one should imagine the soldiers had no 
other share in the government than what they extorted 
by their <ysobedience and insurrections, let it be asked 
whether the orations in which the emperors addressed 
themselves to the army, wofe not at last very eorre-* 
spondent to those which the consuls and tribunes for- 
merly made to the people ? And though the soldiers 
had no particular place to assemble in, nor were under 
the regulation of any certain forms ; though the temper 
of their minds was not usually serene, their proceedings 
consisting of action rather than deliberation, did they 
not however dispose of the public fortune with a sove- 
reign authority? What waalan emperor but the mi-^ 
nister of a violent and tumultuous government, and did 
not the soldiers elect him for their own particular con-^ 
venience ? 

When the army associated into the empire <*, Philip, 
the prstorian prefect of the third Gordian, claimed the 
exercise of an undivided command, but did not succeed 
in his pretensions ; he then requested the army to di* 
vide the power equally between them, but to as little 
^ect ; he next entreated them to leave him the title of 
Caesar, and was still refused ; he afterwards solicited 
them to create him prefect of the praetorian bands, and 
met with the usual repulse ; till at last he was reduced- 
to plead for his life. The army, in the instance before 
us, exercised th6 supreme magistracy in their several- 
decisions* 

The Barbarians were at first unknown to the Romans, 

P See Julhii CapitoUnus. 
p3 
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and for ^ome time afterwards only incommodious; bot 
a$ last tbey became formidable to tbem, by an eveni 
altogether unparalleled at that time, aud which per- 
bapi^ may never be equalled hereafter. Rome had so 
effectually extinguished all nations, that when she at 
lai^t was vanquished in her turn, the earth ssemed ta 
produce a new race of mankind^ to accomplish her de-r 
struction. 

Those pinces who have large dominions seldom find 
them boraered by any territories considerable enough to 
be the objects of their ambition ; and should there be 
any sueh^ they would naturally be swallowed up in a 
series of c<mquest. We will say they are bounded 
then by seas and mountains, and vast deserts, whose 
sterility rendered them contemptible. The Romans fc» 
this reason suffered the G^mans to range in their 
forests and gloomy wilds, and let the northern nations 
shiver amidst the polar snow ; and yet those inhos- 
pitable regions produced a people^ who at last enslaved 
the conquerors of the world. 

In the reigfi of Gallus a mighty collection of naticms, 
who afterwards became more celebrated. Spread their 
ravages through all Europe; and the Persians having 
invaded Syria, abandoned their conquests only to pre- 
serve their booty. 

We no longer see any of those swarms of Barbarians 
which the North formerly sent out. The violences of 
the Romans had made the people of the south retire into 
the Borth : while the force which confined them sub- 
sisted, thsy remained there: when it was weakened, 
they dispersed themselves into all parts*. The same 
thing ha];^)ened some ages after. The conquests and 
tyrannies of Charlemagne had again forced the nations 
of the south into the north : as soon as this empire was 
weakened, they poUred a second time from the north 

1 This may serve for an answer to the famous question, Why the 
north is no longer so pepolous as formeiiy ? 
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into the south. And if at preieiit a prince made the 
same ravages in Europe, the nations driven into the 
Aorth, with their hacks to the limits of the universe, 
woul4 maintain their ground, till the moment they 
should over-run and conquer Europe a third time. 

The miserable disorders which had so long been 
springing up in the several successions of the emperors, 
were now come to their fatal maturity, and that period 
which was concurrent with the close of Valerian's reign, 
and the duration of that of his son Gallienus, produced 
thirty pretenders to the empire, the greatest part of 
whom bmng swept away by thdr mutual contentions, 
th^ devastations were limited to a short reign ; and 
they gained nothing dnraUe but the appellation of the 
thirty tyrants. 

Valerian having been taken prisoner by the Persians, 
and his son Gallienus neglecting the public affairs, the 
Barbarians penetrated into all parts, and the empire 
was now in the same condition it was afterwards re- 
duced to in the west^, at the dose of another century, 
and it would then have felt its last convulsions, had 
not a happy conjunction of events interposed for its pre- 
servation. 

The terrible confusion in succeeding to the empire 
being come to its height, we find at the end of the reign 
of Valerianus, and during that of Gallienus his son, no 
less than thirty pretenders to the throne, most of whom 
having got possession of it, and reigned for a very short 
time, were called the Tyrants. 

Odenatus, prince of Palmyra, and one of the Roman 
allies, dislodged the Persians, who had invaded the 
greatest part ef Asia: Rome furoished an army of its 
own citizens, and they effectually d^vered it from the 
Barbarians who came to pillage their city : an innu- 
merable army of Scythians, who put to sea in a fleet of 

* An hundred and fifty years after this event, the Barbarians in- 
vaded the empire in the reign of Honeriaa. 
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five thousand ships, entirely perished by storms, fatigue, 
and famine, and even by their formidable grandeur ; and 
Galliums being at . last slain, Claudius, Aurelian, Ta- 
citus, and Probus, who happily succeeded hitn, and 
were four extraordinary princes, snatched the empire 
from the verge of ruin. 

CHAP. XVIL 

CHANGES IN THE STATE. 

xHE emperors, to prevent the continual treasons of 
the army, associated into the government proper persons 
in whom they might confide; and Dioclesian, under 
pretext of the weight and multiplicity of the public af-' 
fairs, established a law, that there should always be 
two emperors and as many Caesars. He judged, that, 
by this proceeding, the four principal armies being pos- 
sessed by the partners in the empire, would naturally 
intimidate one another, and that the inferior armies 
being too weak to have any thoughts of raising their 
chiefs to the imperial dignity, their custom of election 
would be gradually discontinued, and entirely abolished 
at last. Besides, the dignity of the Csasars being 
always subordinate, that power, which, for the security 
of the government, was in the participation of four, 
would be exercised in its full extent by no more than 
two. 

The soldiers were likewise restrained from their exor- 
bitances by considering, that as the riches of particular 
persons as well as the public treasure were considerably 
diminished, the emperors were in no condition to offer, 
them such large donations as formerly, and conse- 
quently the gratuities would be no longer proportionate 
to the danger of a new election. 

We may add to this, that the prefects of the -ptmr. 
torian bands, whose power and employments rendered 
them the grand viziers of those times, and frequently 
tempted them to murder their emperors, in order ta 
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raitfe themaelTes to the throne, were greatly reduced by 
Coastantine, who divested them of all but their eirU 
fuactioiis^ and augmented their number to iour instead 
of two* 

The lives of the emperors began now to be in greater 
security, and they might reasonably expect to die peaoe^ 
ably in their beds. This circumstance seems ia some 
measure to have softened their dispositions, and they no 
longer ^bed human blood with the barbarous prodigality 
of their predecessors. But as the immense power they 
still possessed must needs have some particular ten- 
dency, it began to manifest itself in a species of tyranny 
less glaring than the former. The subjects were no 
longer affrighted with inhuman massacres, but then 
they wene harassed by unjust sentences and forms of 
judicature, which seemed to defer death only to render 
life itself uncomfortable. The court governed^ and was 
likewise swayed in its turn, by a greater variety of ar- 
tifices and a more exquisite train of political refine^ 
ments, which were conducted with greater silence than 
usual. In a word, instead of an tinterrified disposition 
to fonn a bad action, and a cruel precipitation to com- 
mit it, those gigantic iniquities shrunk into the vices of 
weak minds, and could only be called languid crimes. 

A new train of corruption was now introduced, the 
first emperors pursued pleasures, bat these sunk into 
softness. They shewed themselves with less frequency 
to the soldiers, were more indolent and fander of their 
domestics, more devoted to the palace, and more ab- 
stracted from the empire. 

The poison of the court grew more malignant in pro-*' 
portion to the disguise it assumed. All direct terms 
were disused in discourse, and distant insinuations be^ 
came ^e dialect of the palace. Every shining reputa- 
tion were sullied, and the ministers as well as the 
officers of the army were perpetually left to the discre- 
tion of that sort of people, who, as they cannot be use- 
ful to the state themselves, suffer none to serve it with 
reputation. and glory. 
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In a word, that a£fability of the first emperors, which 
abne qualified them for an insight into their affiairs, 
was now entirely discarded. The prince had no informa- 
tions, but what were conveyed to him by the canal of a 
few favourites, who being always in concert together, and 
even when they seemed to disagree in their opinions, 
were only in the province of a single person to their sove^ 
reign. 

The residence of seven^ emperors in Asia, and their 
perpetual competition with the kings of Persia, made 
them form a resolution to be adored like those monarchs ; 
and Dioclesian, though others say Galerius, published 
an edict to that effect. 

This pompous imitation of the Asiatic pf ide being once 
established, the people were soon habituated to such a 
spectacle, and when Julian would have regulated his con- 
duct by a modest simplicity of manners, that proceeding 
which was no more than a renovation of the ancient be- 
haviour, was imputed to him as a reproachful inattention 
to his dignity. 

Though several emperors had reigned after Marcus 
Aurelius, yet the empire was undivided ; and as the au- 
thority of those princes was acknowledged in all the pro- 
vinces, it was but one power though exercised by many 
persons. 

But Galerius' and Constantius Chlorus, being at 
variance with each other, divided the empire in reality; 
and this example, which was afterwards followed by Con- 
stantino, who pursued the plan of Galerius and not 
that of Dioclesian, introduced a custom which might be 
called a revolution rather than a change. 

We may likewise add, that the strong desire of Con- 
stantino to be the founder of a new city, and an impulse 
of vanity to distinguish it by hb own name, determined 
iiim to transfer the seat of empire to the east. Though 
Rome waa fieur from being so spacious within the walls as 
it is at present, yet the suburbs were prodigiously exten* 

* See Orositts, lib. vii, and Aurelius Victor. 
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sive t : Italy was filled with seats of pleasure^ and might 
properly be called the garden of Rome. The husband- 
men were in Sicily, A^ica, and Egypt " ; but the gar- 
deners lived altogether in Italy. The lands were gene- 
rally cultivated by the slaves of the Roman citizens^ 
but when the seat of empire was established in the east, 
all Rome was in a manner transplanted to that situation. 
Thither did the grandees send their slaves, or, in other 
words, the greatest part of the people^ and Italy was 
almost exhausted of its inhabitants. 

It was Constantine's intention that the new city 
should not be inferior in any particular to the old one ; 
and therefore he took care to have it sufiiciently supplied 
with com, commanding all the harvest of Egypt to be 
sent to Constantinople, and consigning that of Africa to 
Rome, which does not seem to have been a very judicious 
proceeding. 

~Whilst the republic subsisted, the people of Rome, 
' who were then the sovereigns of all other nations, be- 
came naturally entitled to a proportion of the tribute : 
this circumstance induced the senate to sell them corn, 
at first, for a low price, and afterwards to make a gra- 
tuitous distribution of it among them ; and when mo- 
narchy itself was introduced, this latter custom was still 
continued, though entirely opposite to the principles of 
that form of government. It is true, the abuse remained 
unrectified through an apprehension of the incon- 
veniences that would have risen from its discontinuance ; 
but when Constantino founded a new city, he established 
the same custom without the least appearance of reason. 

When Augustus had conquered Egypt, he conveyed 
the treasure of the Ptolemies to Rome ; and this proceed- 

' ' Ezpatiantia tecta multos addidere urbes, says Plin. Nat. Hist, 
lib. iii. 

■ Corn, says Taqtus, was formerly exported from Italy to the dis- 
tant provinces, and it is not a barren land now; but we cultivate 
Africa and Egypt, and choose to expose the lives of the Roman peo- 
ple to danger. 
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ing oecasioned much the same rerolutioB, which the dis- 
covery of the Indies afterwards effeeted in Europe, and 
which some ridiculous schemes have since accomplished 
inxmr time. The revenue was doubled at Rome^aod as 
that city continued to absorb all the ricfaesof Alexandria, 
which was itself the repository of the treasures of Africa 
and the East ; gold and silver by these means became 
very common in Europe^ and the people were able to 
pay very considerable taxaticMis even in money. 

But when the empire was afterwards divided, all these 
riches flowed in a full tide to Constantinople ; an4 we 
may add to this unhappy circumstance, that the minds 
in Germany ' had not then been opened : that those of 
Italy > and Gaul were very few and inconsiderable ; and 
that the mines of Spain^ had not been worked since the 
Carthaginians lost that country, or at least they were 
not so productive as formerly ; Italy itself was now a 
continued waste of forsaken gardens, and consequently 
could not be in any condition to draw money from the 
east, whilst the west at the same time was drainod 
of all its wealth, by the 6riental merchants who sup- 
plied the inhabitants with their necessary commodities. 
GM. and silver, by these means, became extremely 
scarce in Europe; and yet the emperors extorted the 
same pecuniary tributes as formerly, which completed 
the general destruction. 

When a government has been established in one cer- 

X SnetoD. in August Otos. lib. vi. Rome often met with tbese 
re^utions. I haye before obsenred, that the treasaies brouriit 
thither from Macedonia superseded all farther tribute. Cicero in his 
Offices^ lib. ii. 

X Tacitus, De MaiiXmi Germanorum, declares this in express terms. 
Besides, we ki^ow pretty near the time in which most of me mines of 
Germany were opened. See Thomas Sesreiberus of the origin of ^ 
mines of the Harts. Those of Saxony are thought to be less ancient. 

» See Pliny, Nat. Hist, xxxvii. 77. 

^ The Carthaginians, says Diodorus, understood very well the ait 
of n^ng an advantage of them ; and the Romans that of hmdeting 
others from making suoh advantage. 
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tain form, and its political circumstances are adjusted 
to a particular situation, it is generally prudent to leave 
them in that condition ; for the same causes which hare 
enabled such a state to subsist, though they may fre- 
quently be complicated and unknown, will still continue 
to support it ; but when the whole system is changed, re- 
medies can only be accommodated to the inconveniences 
visible in the theory, whilst others, which nothing but 
experience can point out, are lurking without opposition,, 
in the new plan. 

For these reasons, though the empire grew already too, 
great, yet it was e£fectually ruined by the divisions into 
which it was parcelled, because all the parts of this vast 
body had, for a long series of time, been arranged so 
as to become settled and steady, and were compacted 
by a mutual dependency through the whole. 

Constantino ^ after he had weakened the capital| pro- 
ceeded . to impair the frontiers by drawing off those le- 
gions who were stationed on the banks of great rivers, and 
distributing them into the provinces. This innovation 
was extremely prejudicial in more instances than one; 
for as the barrier which comprehended so many nations 
was now removed : so the soldiers ^ passed all their time 
and grew effeminate in the circus and the theatres'*. 

b This acoQunt of Oonstantine's proceedioers no way contradicts tho 
ecclesiastical writers, who declare they con^ne themselves to those 
actions of tins prince which had any relation to religion, without con- 
cerning themselves with the political transactions in that reign. 
Buseb. Life of Constantine, lib. L c 9. Socrates, lib. i. c. 1. 

« Zozimus, lib. ii. 

4 After the establishment of Christianity, the combats of gladiators 
were very seldom exhibited, and Constantine prohibited them by his 
authority ; but this barbarous custom was not entirely abolished till 
the time of Honorius. The Romans retained nothing of their ancient 
shews, but what tended to emasculate their minds, and allure them to 
pleasure. In former times, the soldiers, before, they took the field, 
were entertained with a combat of gladiators, to familiarize them to 
the sieht of blood and weapons of war, and to inspire them with in- 
irepimty when tiiey engagea the enemy. Jul. Capit. Life of Maxi- 
mus and Balbinu*. 
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When Julian was sent by Constantius into Gaul, he 
found that fifty towns on the Rhine « had been taken by 
the BarbarianSy that the provinces were all plundered,, 
and that there was now no more than the shadow of a 
Roman army, which fled at the very mention of the 
enemies' name. 

This prince, by his wisdom ' and perseverance, joined 
with economy, conduct, and valour, and prospered by a 
noble series of heroic actions, chased the Barbarians out 
of their new settlements, and his name became a terror 
as long as he lived ^. 

The shortness of the reigns, the various political par- 
ties, the different religions, and the particular sects of 
these religions, have greatly disfigured the characters of 
the emperors ; I shall give only two examples : that 
Alexander, who is a coward in Herodian, is a hero in 
Lampridius ; that Gratian, so highly celebrated by the 
Orthodox, is compared to Nero by Phylostorgius. 

No prince saw the necessity of restoring the ancient 
plan more than Valentinian. His whole life was em- 
ployed in fortifying the banks of the Rhine, making levies, 
raising castles, placing troops in proper stations, and 
furnishing them with subsisteiice on those frontiers; 
but an event that afterwards happened, determined his 
brother Valens to open the Danube, and that proceed-* 
tag was attended with very dreadful consequences. 

That tract of land which lies between Palus Mseotis, 
the mountains of Caucasus and the Caspian sea, was in- 
habited by a numerous people who composed gfeat part 
of the nation of the Huns, or that of the Alans. The 
soil was exceeding fertile ; the inhabitat\ts were fond of 
wars and robberies ; and were always dther on horseback 
or in their chariots, and wandered about the country 
wherein they were inclosed; they sometimes made depre* 

" Ammian. Marcellin, lib. zvi, xvii, and zviii^ 
' ^ Ami&ian. Marcellin. ibid. 

I See the noble panegyric made by AmmianuB MareelliBiia on thif^ 
prince, lib. xxv. 
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relations on the frontiera of Pcmia and Armenia ; but tbe 
}M>rts of the Caspian sea were easily guarded, and it was 
difficult for them to penetrate into Persia, by any other 
avenues ; and as they imagined it impracticable to crosg 
the Palus MsBotis^ they were altogether unacquainted 
with the Romans; so that whilst other nations of Barba- 
rians ravaged the empire, these confined them within the 
limits which their ignorance had drawn around them. 

It has been the opinion of some \ that the slime which 
was rolled down by the current of the Tanais, had by 
degrees formed a kind of incrustation on the surface of 
the Cimmerian Bospfaorus, over which these peqtle are 
supposed to have passed. Others' inform us, that two 
young Scythians being in full pursuit of a hind, the terrified 
<:reature swam over that arm of the sea, upon which the 
youths immediately following her in the same track, were 
exceedingly astonished to find themselves in a new 
world; and, at the return to the old one, they gavethdr 
countrymen'^ a particular account of the strange lands, 
and, if I may be indulged in the expression, the inviting 
Indies they had lately discovered. 

Upon this information, an innumerable body of Huns 
immediately passed those straits; and, meeting first 
with the Goths, made that people fly before them. It 
should seem as if these mighty countries poured their na- 
tions out precipitately upon one another, and that Asia 
bad required a new weight to make it ponderate equal 
to the European power. 

The Goths in consternation presented themselves on 
the banks of the Danube, and with a suppliant air en- 
treated the Romans to allow them a place of refuge. 
The flatterers 1 of Valens improved this conjuncture, 
and represented it as a fortunate conquest of a new 

^ Zozimus, lib. iv. 
. i lomandes de rebus Geticis. The Miscellaneous Hist, of Proco- 
pras. 

^ Vide Sozomen. lib. vi. 

1 Amraian. MarceUin. lib. zxix. 

q2 
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people, who, by the accession of their numbers, would 
defend and enrich the empire. 

Valens ordered ° them to be admitted into his territo- 
ries, upon delivering up their arms, but his officers 
suffered them to repurchase with their money as many 
as they pleased ; they were afterwards distributed into 
several allotments of land; but the Goths", contrary to 
the custom of the Huns, did not cultivate the portions 
of ground assigned them. They were even left destitute 
of the promised supplies of corn, and were ready to 
perish amidst a land of plenty ; they were armed for 
wax*, and yet unjustly insulted. In consequence of 
these provocations they ravaged all the country from 
the Danube to the Bosphorus ; they destroyed Valens 
and all his army, and repassed the Danube only to quit 
the hideous solitude they had effected by their devasta- 
tions**. 



,™ Several of those who had received these orders abandoned them; 
selves to a brutal passion for some of the male refugees ; others were 
ensnared by the beauty of the young Barbarians of the other Siex, 
and became the captives of their female slaves ; a third sort were 
corrupted by presents in money, linen habits, and fringed mantles ; 
and all their thoughts only tended to enrich their houses with slaves> 
and to stock their farms with cattle. Hist of Dexippus. 

*» See the Gothic history by Prisons, who has set this difference of 
customs in a clear light It may be asked perhaps, how it was pos- 
sible for nations who never cultivated their lands, to be so powerful, 
when those of America are so very weak : it is because people who 
follow a pastoral life are furnished with a better subsistence, tt^an 
those who live by the chacc. 

It appears by the account given by Ammianus Marcellinus, that 
the Huns in their first settlements did not manure their lands, and 
only subsisted on their flocks and herds in a country that abounded 
with rich pastures, and was watered with many rivers ; such is the 
practice of the inhabitants of little Tartary, which is part of the same 
country. And it is probable, that the nations we have been speak- 
ing of, having, after their migrations from their native land, settled 
in countries Siat afforded little or no pasturage for their cattle, ap- 
plied themselves to the cultivation of the soil. 

• See Zozimus, lib. iv. See also Dexippus's Extract of the Em- 
bassies of Constantine Porphyrogenitus. 
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CHAP. XVIII, 

AN ACCOUNT OF SOME NEW If AXIMS RECEIVED IT 
THE ROMANS. 

oOMETIMES the pusillanimous spirit of the emperors ', 
and frequently the defenceless state of the empire, made 
Che people employ their money to appease the nations 
who threatened to invade them ; hut the desired peace 
could never he effectually purchased, hecause those who 
sold it could, whenever they pleased, oblige the Romans 
to buy it again. 

It is much hotter to hazard an unsuccessful war, 
than to part with great sums for a precarious peace ; 
for a prince is always respected, when it is known he 
will make a long resistance before he can be vanquished. 

Besides, such gratifications as these were changed 
into tribute at last, and though they were free at the 
beginning, they became necessary in the event, and 
passed for an acquired property ; for whicl^ reason^ 
when an emperor refused them to some particular 
people, or was not disposed to give them so much as 
they demanded, they immediately declared themselves 
his mortal enemies. To produce an instance or two, 
from a thousand : the army which Julian led against 
the Persians^, was pursued in its retreat from the east 
by the Arabians, to whom the customary tribute had 
been refused : and in a short time afterwards, in the 
reign of Valentinian, the Germans', who had been 
offered more inconsiderable presents than usual, grew 
exasperated at that disobliging frugality, and these 
northern people being already influenced by a point of 
honour, avenged themselves, of this pretended insult, 
by a cruel war. 

All those nations who surrounded the empire in Eu- 

P At first they gave all to the soldiers ; afterwards all to the 
«nemy. 

9 Ammian. Marcellin. lib. xxiv. ' Idem, lib. xzvi. 

q3 
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rope and Asia, exhausted it by degrees of its riches : and 
as the Romans derived their grandeur and power from 
the gold and silver, which flowed into the empire from 
the coffers of so many kings ; they now grew weak and 
despicable', because the same gold and silver was 
drained from them by other nations. 

The misconduct of politicians is not always voluntary, 
but happens frequently to be the unavoidable conse- 
quence of their particular situation ; and therefore one 
inconvenience is generally the offspring of another. 

The army, as we have already declared, became very 
expensive to the state, and the soldiers had three sorts 
of advantages ; their ordinary pay, donations of recom- 
pence after their services, and accidental liberalities, 
which were often claimed as stated properties by a body 
of men who had both princes and people in their power. 

The inability of the people to furnish these expences, 
obliged them to employ a less chargeable soldiery, and 
treaties were struck up with barbarous nations, who 
had neither the luxury of the Roman army, nor the same 
spirit and pretensions. 

There was another advantage, besides this ; for as the 
Barbarians poured their troops into a country with the 
greatest precipitation, the Romans being unprovided for 
their reception, and finding it sometimes difficult to 
raise levies in the provinces, were obliged to hire another 

' You would willingly be rich, (said Julian to his mutinous 
army,) there's Persia for your purpose, let us march thither ; for, 
believe me, all the nches of the Roman republic are now no more, 
our poverty is owing to those who persuaded our princes to purchase 
peace from the Barbarians. Our treasury is eznausted, our cities 
are in ruins, and our provinces look dreadful with desolation. An 
emperor, who knows no riches but those of the mind, is not ashamed 
to acknowledge a virtuous and irreproachable poverty. Yotf may 
revolt if you are so disposed ; for my part, either death shall relieve 
me, for I scorn a life of which the least fever can deprive me, as 
effectually as my sword ; or I will retire from the world, for I have 
not passed my days in such a manner as to be incapable of a private 
life. Amm. Marcell. lib. xxiv. 
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party of Barbariansywho were idways mercenary^ and 
eager for battle and plunder. This expedient had ita^ 
use in the present emergency ; but when that was over, 
the Romans found it as difficult to rid themselves of 
their new allies, as of their enemies themselves. 

The ancient Romans never suffered the auxiliary 
troops to outnumber their own, in their armies ^ ; and 
though their allies might properly be reputed their sub' 
jects, yet they had no inclination to let those subjects 
be better warriors than themselves. 

But in the latter times, this proportion of the auxilia-^ 
ries was not only disregarded, but even the national 
troops were composed of Barbarian soldiers. 

Thus were customs established, quite opposite to 
those which had rendered the Romans masters of the 
world ; and as the genius of their former politics always 
prompted them to reserve the military art to themselves, 
and exclude their neighbours from any participation of 
its principles, they now extinguished it in their own 
people, and established it among foreigners. 

Take this compendium of the Roman history : they 
subdued all nations, by their maxims, but when they, 
had 60 far succeeded, their republic could not subsist 
any longer; the plan of their government must be 
changed, and maxims contrary to the first being then 
introduced, they were divested of all their grandeur. 

Fortune never interposes in the government of this 
world, and we may be convinced of this truth by the 
Romans, Who enjoyed a continual series of prosperity; 
when they regulated their conduct by one invariable 
plan ; but they suffered an uninterrupted train of cala- 
mities, when they acted upon different principles. There 
are a set of general causes, either moral or physical, 
which operate in every monarchy, and either raise and 



' This observation is made by Vegetius, and it appears from Livy, 
that if the auxiliaries sometimes exceeded the Romans in number, the 
superiority was very inconsiderable. 
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maintain it, or else involve it in niin« All accidental 
conjunctures are subordinate to tliese causes; and i£ 
the hazard of a battle, which in other words is no more 
than a particular cause, has been destructive to a state^ 
some general cause presided and made a single battle 
be the inevitable ruin of that state. In a word, the 
tendency of the main principle draws after it all the 
particular incidents. 

We are sensible, that for two centuries past, the 
Danish troops have been generally defeated by the 
Swedes ; we may therefore conclude, that, independent 
of the bravery of the two nations, and the chance of 
war, either their civil or military government is discon- 
certed by some secret flaw which produces this effect, 
and I am of opinion it may easily be discovered. 

In a word, the Romans lost their military discipline, 
and even neglected it in their very arms. Vegetius * 
acquaints us, that the soldiers finding them too ponder- 
ous, obtained the emperor Gratian's permission to quit 
their coats of mail, and soon after their helmets ; and 
-when their bodies were thus defencdess, they grew at- 
tentive to nothing but flight. 

The same author adds, they had lost the art of forti- 
fying their camp, and that by this negligence they were 
easily overwhelmed by the Barbarian horse. 

The cavalry of the first Romans was not numerous^ 
it was but the eleventh part of a legion, and often less, 
and what is extraordinary, was made less use of bj 
them than by us, who are obliged to carry on so many 
sieges, where cavalry is of little service. When the 
Roman empire was in its decay, their forces consisted 
of little else but cavalry. I imagine, as a nation im* 
proves in the knowledge of the military art, it trusts 
the more to its infantry ; and as that science decreases, 
it increases its cavalry in proportion: the reason is, 
because the infeintry, whether light or heavy, is nothing 

■ Dc re Militari, lib. i, c. 20. 
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without discipline, whereas, the cavalry is always of qsiB 
even in its disorder*. The action of the latter consists 
chiefly in its impetuosity and sudden shock ; that of the 
former in its resistance and impenetrable firmnesff, 
which is not so much action as reaction. Lastly, the 
force of the cavalry is momentaneous ; that of the in<^ 
fantry of longer duration ; now there is need of disci'- 
pline to continue it in a persevering state. 

The Romans arrived at universal monarchy not only 
by the arts of war, but likewise by their wisdom, their 
perseverance^ their passion for glory, and their heroic 
love for their country : and when even these virtues dis<^ 
appeared under the emperors, and they had only the 
art military among them, yet this alone, notwithstand- 
ing the weakness and tyranny of their princes, enabled 
them to preserve their former acquisitions. But when 
corruption had at last insinuated itself among the sol^ 
diery, they became the prey of every nation. 

An empire founded by arms, must likewise have arms 
for its support. But as a people, when their state is in 
confusion, are at a loss how to rectify their civil disor-* 
ders ; ii^ the same manner, when they enjoy a profound 
peace, and are respected for their power, they^ never 
imagine this calm scene may change, and consequently 
neglect their military force, from whence, as they have 
nothing more to hope, so they fancy they have all 
things to fear, and sometimes proceed so far as to 
weaken that basis of their welfare. 

It was an inviolable law among the Romans, that 
whoever abandoned his post or quitted his arms in the 
combat, should be punished with death. Julian and 
Valentinian had reinforced the ancient penalties in 
this particular; but the Barbarians who were taken into 
the Roman pay ^, and were accustomed to make war in 

* The cavalry of the Tartars, without observing any of our military 
maxims, has at all times performed great things. See the histories, 
ind particularly those of the conquest of China. 

T They would not submit to the Roman discipline. See Ammianus 
Marcellinus, lib. xviii. who relates it as an extraordinary circumr 
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the maimer now practised bj the Tartars, wbo fly. in 
order to rally> and are more solicitous for plunder than 
martial reputation^ wete intaj^ble of conforming to such 
Bevere regulations. 

The discipline of the ancient Romans was so strict, 
that they have had generals who sentenced their own 
children to die, £Dr gaining a battle without their orders t 
but when they were intermixed with the Barbarians, 
Ihey contracted, Arom that association, the same sphit 
of independency which marks out the character of those 
nations ; and such who read the wars of Belisarius with 
the Goths, will see a general very frequently disobeyed 
by his officers. 

' Sylla and Sertorius amidst the fury of civil w^ 
would rather die than connive at any thing from 
whence Mithridates might derive the least advantage $ 
but in the succeeding times, when a minister * or any 
grandee imagined it would be favourable to his avaricJft, 
his revenge, or ambition to admit the Barbarians into 
the empire, he immediately permitted them' \o give a 
loose to their depredations^ 

No states are more necessitated for tribt^tes than 
those which are weak, because this circumstance obliges 
them to augment their charges in proportion to the 
people's inability to defray them; and therefore the 
tributes in the Roman provinces became insupportable. 

It would not be improper to read Salvian*s * account 
of the horrible exactions that were made upon the 

stance, that they condescended in one instance to please JuKao> 
"who intended to fortify several places belonging^ the state. 

*This was not to be wondered at in that mixture of nations* 
who had been used to a wandering life, and had no knowledge of 
lany country of their own, since entire bodies of them would 
frequently side widi the enemy who had conquered them, even 
against their own nation. See ^rocopius's account of the Gothi 
\mder Vitiges. 

. ^ See his whole fifth book, De Gubematione Dei. See also ia 
the account of the Embassy written by Priscus, the speech of a 
Roman who had settled among the Hum, on his happiness in that 
country* 
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people* The citizens were so harassed by the farmers 
of the revenue, that they were obliged either to seek 
refuge among the Barbarians, or surrender their liberty 
to the first of their insatiable countrymen who would 
accept of such a present. 

This may account for the relations we find in our 
French history, of the patience with which the Gauls 
supported a revolution calculated to establish that 
shocking distinction between a gallant nation, and a 
community of servile wretches ; I say, between a nation 
who retained their liberty and military privileges, and 
an ignoble body of people. The Barbarians, in making 
so many citizens slaves to till the earth, that is, the 
country to which they were attached, introduced no 
services which were not more cruelly exacted before^, 

CHAP. XIX, 

SOME PAATICVLARS OF THE GRANDEUR OF ATTILA^ 
THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE BARBARIANS AC- 
COUNTED FOR. REASONS WHY THE WESTERN 
EMPIRE WAS OVERTURNEP^ BEFORE THAT IN TH^ 
EAST. 

As Christianity was established when the empire was 
in a declining condition, the professors of this religion 
reproached the Pagans for that decay, and these 
retorted the charge on the religious doctrines of their 
antagonists. The Christians replied, that Dioclesian* 
mined the empire^ by associating his three colleagues ; 
because each emperor would be altogether as expensive, 
and maintained as great armies as could have subsisted 
had there been but one sovereign ; in consequence of 
which, t)iose who iunushed the contributions being 
unequally proportioned to the number of the receivers, 

^ See Salyian, lib. ▼. an4 the laws of th^ Code, and the ]>igeftt oq 
them, 
c Lactanti^, De morte persecvtor. 
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the charge became so excessive, that the lands were 
forsaken by the husbandmen^ and for want of cultiva- 
tion lay waste, and were covered with wild and barren 
forests. 

The Pagans, on the other hand, were perpetually 
exclaiming against the strange innovations in religion, 
introduced by their adversaries, and never heard of till 
those days. And as the overflowings of the Tiber, and 
other prejudicial effects of nature, were, in the flourish- 
ing state of Rome, ascribed to the displeasure of the 
Gods ; so the calamities of declining Rome were im- . 
puted to a religious novelty, and the subversion of the 
ancient altars. 

Symmachus the prefect, in a letter ^ to the emperors, 
relating to the altar of Victory, attacked the Christian 
religion with arguments extremely popular, and con- 
sequently very seducing, and had art enough to set 
them off with all the plausibility invention could 
furnish. 

** What circumstance, says he, can lead us more 
effectually to the knowledge of the Gods, than the ex- 
perience of our former prosperity? We ought to be 
faithful to such a series of ages, and pursue the same 
track in which our fathers so happily followed their 
ancestors. Imagine Rome herself speaks to you in this 
manner : O imperial princes ! Compassionate fathers of 
your country ! Look with eyes of veneration on those 
years of mine, wherein I always conformed to the 
ceremonies of my predecessors* Those sacred institu- 
tions have made the universe obedient to my laws^ 
These were the allies that chased Hannibal from my 
walls, and drove the Gauls in confusion from the capitoL 
We fervently ask peace for the Gods of our country^ 
nay, we solicit it in the anguish of our souls, for our 
compatriot deities ! We have no inclination to engage 
in disputes which are only proper for idle persons, and 

* Letter of Symmach. lib. i. 4, 
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"we would express onrselv^es' in the language of supplica- 
tion, and not of war." 

Symmachus was answered by three celebrated authors. 
Orosius composed his history to prove there had always 
been calamities in the world, as great as those compluined 
of by the Pagans. Salvian likewise writ his book*, 
wherein he-maintains, that the ravages of the BarbariaUB 
Were to be imputed to the degenerate behaviour of the 
Christians: and St. Austin^ demonstrates, that the 
eity of heaven is very different fr6m that city on eai^th, 
in which the ancient Romans received, for a few 
human virtues, a recompence as vain as the virtues 
therbselves. 

We have already observed, that part of the politics of 
the ancient Romans consisted in dividing all the powers 
that gave them any umbrage; but that scheme was 
defeated in after times, and Rome could not prevent 
Attila from conquering all the northern nations: he 
extended his victories from the Danube to the Rhine, 
demolished all the forts and military works on the banks 
of those rivers, and made both the empires tributary. 

Theodostus, says he', with an insolent air, is de- 
scended from a father sis noble as mine; but the 
itioment I compelled him to pay tribute to me, he fell 
from the grandeur of his extraction, and became my 
vassal ; and therefore it is unjust in him to act Hke a 
base slave, and endeavour to prejudice his master by 
treachery. 

" An emperor, said he upon another occasion, ought 
not to be a liar ; he promised one of my subjects to give 
bim the daughter of Saturninus in marriage ; and LTuill 
immediately declare war against him^ if he presumes- tfi 
depart fteHBk hts word ; but if the disobedience of those 
a^»t him put it o«t of his^power to be punctual, I iv^ 
march to his assistance." , * 

« Of God's Kovemmeiit. f Of Cecity of God. 

i Ifistoiyof the Oodks, and rehttion of the emba^ wtitlea "bv 
Priscus. Thii emperor was Theodoshis the yotmger* ' " 

R 
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It is not to be imagined that Attila was induced by 
any moderation and lenity of temper to let the Romans 
subsist; he only confonned himself to the genius of his 
nation, which prompted them to awe, and not to con* 
quer, foreign states. This prince retiring from the 
splendor of majesty to his mansion built of wood, ac- 
cording to the representation of Priscus^, though at the 
same time he was lord of all the barbarous nations, 
and in some degree master of the chief part of those 
who were civilized ^ was one of the greatest monarchs 
recorded in history. 

Ambassadors were dispatched to his court, both from 
the eastern and western empires of the Romans, to 
receive his laws and implore his favour. Sometimes he 
commanded them to deliver up the Huns who had 
deserted from his armies, or the Roman slaves who had 
escaped from the vigilance of his officers. At other 
times he would not be satisfied till some minister of the 
emperor was surrendered into his power. He charged 
the empire of the east with a tribute of two hundred 
thousand pounds of gold; he received the yearly sum 
allowed to a Roman general, and sent those he intended 
to reward to Constantinople, that they might be 
gratified to their utmost wish, making by this means «^ 
constant traffic of the apprehensions of the Romans. 

He was feared by his subjects^, but we have no 
reason to believe they entertained any aversion to his 
person : he was surprisingly fierce and impetuous, an4 
at the same time exceeding politic and ^tful. {le ap- 



fc History of the Goths. Hae secies regis barbariem totam tenentis ; 
hiBC captis civitatibus habitaculajprsponebat. This was the mansion 
IB whicn the monarch of all the Barbarian nations resided; this the 
habitation which he preferred to the stately cities he had conquered. 
Jomandes, De rebus Geticis. 

^ It appears by the accoimt given by Priscus, that the court' of 
Attila had some uoughts of subjecting even the Persians. 

k Jomandes and Priscus have drawn the character of this prince, 
and described the manners of his cpurt* 
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;^iBur6d violent in his rage, but had a sufficient presence 
«f mind to know when to pardon an offence, or defer a 
|>unishment, as the circumstances were more or less 
agreeable to his interest. War was never his choice, 
when he could derive sufficient advantages from peace. 
He was faithfully served even by the kings who were 
subordinate to his power; and had collected into his 
own conduct all the ancient simplicity of the northern 
manners. In a word, we can never sufficiently admire 
this gallant sovereign of a people, whose very children 
were warmed with enthusiastic rage, at the relation of 
their father's bravery ; whilst those fathers shed manly 
tears, because they were incapacitated by age to imitate 
their martial children. 

AH the Barbarian nations, after his death, were 
divided into several independent bodies; but the 
Romans were then so weak, that the most inconsiderable 
people were in a condition to molest them. 

The empire was not ruined by any particular invasion, 
but sunk gradually under the weight of the several 
attacks made upon it, after that general assault it 
sustained in the time of Gallus. It seemed, indeed, to 
be re-esta,blished, because none of its territories were 
dismembered from the main body ; but it was stooping 
to its fall by several degrees of declension, till it was at 
once laid low in the reigns of Arcadius and Honorius. 

In vain did the Romans chase the Barbarians from 
their settlements in the empire; that people, without 
any compulsion, would have retired, to deposit their 
spoils in their own country. With as little success did 
Rome endeavour to exterminate that nation, since her 
cities were still sacked \ her villages consumed with 
flames, and her families either slaughtered or dispersed. 

When one province had been wasted, the Barbarians» 



1 The Goths were a very destractiye nation, they destroyed all the 
husbandmen in Thrace, and cut off the hands of even^ charioteer. 
Byzantinei history of Malchus, in the extract of the embassies. 
r2 
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wbojBucceed^d the fioit ray»ger9, meetiii; i«»tt^&g 4m 
t^eir purpose^ proceeded to another. Their ^va^tAlAPiNi 
at first w^e limited to Thrace, Mym, ^d Pa^po^t 
apd when these countries were ruiped, thej d^s^y^ 
Ikfaipedonia, Thessaly, and Greece; £rom thence 4^ 
expatiated to Noricum. The empire^ that ip to «ay» 
those tracts of land which were not depopulated^ i^as 
cpntinuaJly shrinking, ^nd Italy at la^t hecain^l^ frfvan 
tiers. 

The reason why the Barharians etfitahli&hed themselvea 
in Qo fixed settlements in the reigns of GaUus a^ (j^- 
Uenus, was^ hecause the countries ahout thorn hjad^eme- 
thinff left that was worth plundering. 

Thus the Normans, who in some measure reseml^ted 
the conquerors of the empire, ravaged France for several 
centurie^, and when at last they could find no pkox» 
booty, they thought fit to accept of a depopukUed pro- 
vince, and parceUed it into ^ several properties. 

Scythia, in those times, lying waste and uncultivated ", 
the inhabitants were frequently subject to famine, aod 
subsisted in a great measure hy their commerce with tiie 
Romans "*, who furnished th^m with povistons frpm the 
provinces bordering on the Daimbe* The Barbarians ia 
return gave them the. booty i^d prisoners they had takepi, 
and the gold and silver whjch the Romans paid ^he^ 
for their i^iendship. But when the empire could up loug^ 
afford them a sufficient tribute for their subsistence ^y 
they ,were obliged to ^x themselves in some settlemc^nt. . 

"^ ^ in thexhrenicles, coUeicted.by Andrew 4^ C^M&acw ^beiooRy 
dition of this province, jtow^rds the end of t^e ninth ojr hegipQing of 
the tenth century. Script. Norman. Hist. Veteres. 

'^ The Goths, as we have intimated, did not cultivate their lands. ' 

The Vandals called them Tmlli, vrhidi was the name of a soiaH 
me^LSttre, hecause they once sc^d them such a.m<eaaure of .09191 very 
aew in a famine. Olympiodor. in Bihlioth. Phot. lib. xxx. 

^ Prisons relates in his history, that markets were established by 
t^t^es on the banks of the D^mubie. 

f Whep the Goths sent to desire Zeno to receive The^<kfic thie sodi 
of Triarius into his alliance, on the termsj acoorded hy him to Iheut 
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The western empire was destroyed before that in the 
«ast« for these reasons. 

When the Barbarians passed the Danube, they found 
themselves blocked up on the left hand by the Bosphorus 
of Thrace, the city of Constantinople, and all the forces 
of the eastern empire. This made it necessary for them 
to bend their march to the right towards lUyria, and 
so proceed westward. That part of the country was 
crowded with a vast conflux of several nations ; and, 
as the passages into Asia were the best guarded, the 
Whole body of the people bore with a full tide into 
Europe, whereas the forces of the Barbarians were se- 
parated in their first invasion. 

The empire being parcelled out into two great por- 
tions^, the eastern emperors, who were then in alliance 
with the Barbarians % would not break it to assist the 
princes of the west : this division of the administration, 
says Priscus*, was very prejudicial to the affairs of the 
west. Thus the Romans of the east refused those of 
the west a naval armament S because they had entered 
into alliance with the Vandals. The Visigoths, in con- 
junction with Arcadius, made an irruption into the west, 
and Honorius^ was obliged to fly to Ravenna: lastly, 
Zeno, to get rid of Theodoric, persuaded him to fall 
upon Italy, which had been already laid waste by 
Alaric'. 

There was a very strict alliance* between Attila, and 

deric the son of Balamer, the senate being consulted on this occasion, 
said, the revenues of the empire were not sufficient to support two 
Cothic nations, and that the alliance of only one of them was to be 
consented to. Malchus's history, in the extract of the embassies. 

9 This partition of the empire was very prejudicial to the affairs 
of the western Romans. Priscas, lib. ii. 

» Honorius was informed, that the Vis^oths had made a descent 
into the western empire, after an alliance with Arcadius. Procop. 
of the Vandal war. 

« Lib. ii. ^ Priscus, ibid. 

■ Procopius, in his war with the Vandal. 

« Priscus, lib. ii. 

r3 
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Q^T^w, kMp^ ^ the VaiHlfk. Ti¥^ laiK fd^ai iKlfear 
of the Gotbs^; he had married Us mm tQ 4tdallgbl^r 
•f 4)ieir Mf^ ; and afterw^ds sliuing her jiV98e, had 
|]#fH her back Iq her father. For fvMch im«#ii he 
miijlied with Att^a. The tm^ empires, eosl^y^ by these 
twp pptentatea, bad bo power .to ahakA ^ff tbeir chftim^ 
The situatioi^ of that of the west was WfOre parlienlady 
4e^loi^ble : it had no forces at seiL% th^ being aH di»f 
p^rse^ itt Egypt, Cyprus, Pbeenipiat loma, Mud Greece> 
the only countries where at that time cosunerce tub* 
fis^d. Hie Vandals and ether natien$ ai^beked the 
west from all sides: ap embassy came from Jtaly to 
Constantinople, says Pr.i$cus% r^f^senting that it 
was impossible they should ke^ their griOiwd, unless 
peace was made with the Vandals. 

Those that presided in the west were not mistaken in 
tbi^r politics. They judged it necessary to save Italy, 
which was in some respects the head, and in others the 
heart of the empire. They removed the Barbarians te 
the extremities, and settled th^ii^ there. The design 
was well laid, and as well executed* These nations 
asked for nothing but subsistence : they ^ve them the 
plains, and reserving to themselves the mountainous 
parts of the country, the defiles, the passes over rivers, 
ai^d the strong forts upon them, they kept i^ their own 
hands the sovereignty. It is probable these ^peofle 
woii\4 have been forced to have become Romans i and the 
facility with which these ravagers were themselves de- 
stroyed by the Franks, by the Gre^s, and the Moors, is a 
proof of this conjecture. This whole system was over- 
thrown by one revolution more fatal than all the rest : 
the army of Italy, composed of strangers, demanded 
that which had been granted to nations still greater 
strangers : it formed, under Odoacer, an aristocracy, 

f See Joraandes, De rebus Geticis, c. xxxvi, 
« This appeared more e^daUy in the war between Constaatiaut 
fiind Licinius. 
• Priscus, lib. ii. 
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whieb^aimedi^tto thirds bf the lands in Italy r a^d Uuv 
was iiie most fatal blow to the empire. 

Attoogpst 60 maay misliMrtuiies it is aatural to enqtt^e^ 
wi A a mdandioly enriosity, after the fate of Rene : it 
was, we may say, without diefeaee, .and could easily b^ 
stan^ by an enemy. The eKtent of its walls made it 
almost impraetieable for the inhabitants to defend them*; 
and, as it was situated in a plain, it might be stormed 
iritibout much difficulty. Besides this, no i»cruits were 
to be expected; for die number of people was so ex^ 
tremely diminished, that the emperors were obliged to 
retire to Ravenna, a city once fortified by the sea^ as 
V^ce is at this time. 

The Romans being generally abandoned by theit 
pnnces, began to take the sovereign power into their 
own handSf and stipulated for their safety by treaties b, 
which is the most likely method of acquiring the su<» 
preme authority*. 

Armorica and Brittany, seeing themselves forsakan, 
began to regulate themselves by their own laws. ^ • 

This was the fatal period of the western empire. 
Rome ascended to such a height of grandeur, because 
the scenes of her former wars opened successively^ and 
by an incredible felicity of affairs she was never attacked 
by one nation till another had been first destroyed ; \mt 
Rome itself was overpowered at last, because she was 
invaded at once by all the nations around her. • 

CHAP. XX. 

THE CONQUEST* OF JUSTINIAN. SOME ACCOUNT 

OF HIS GOVERNMENT. ' 

As this vast body of people broke all at opce like a, 
flood into the empire, they mutually incommoded one 

b In the time of Honorius, Alaric, who besieged Roijaey obliged 
that city to enter into an alliance with him, even against the em- 
peror, who was in no condition to oppose it. Procop. War .of the 
Qotbs, lib. i. Zozim, lib. vi. 
••* Zozim. lib. vi. 
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another, and all the politics of those times consisted ia 
setting them at variance together : this was a ciircum* 
stance easy to accomplish, their avarice and fierce dis- 
position greatly contrihuting to make it practicable. 
The largest part of them was therefore destroyed before 
they could fix themselves in any settlement ; and this 
was the reason why the empire of the east still subsisted 
for some time. 

The northern regions were likewise exhausted at last, 
and no longer poured out those innumerable armies 
they originally produced ; for after the first invasion by 
the Goths and Huns, and especially since the death of 
Attila, these people and their successors appeared in the 
field with force much inferior to the former in number. 

When the nations, who assembled together in the 
form of an army, were distributed into peaceful parti- 
tions of lands, much of their martial vivacity was 
abated; and as they were scattered through the coun- 
tries they had conquered, they were exposed themselves 
to the same invasions. 

In this situation of affairs, Justinian undertook the 
recovery of Africa and Italy, and accomplished the same 
designs which the French so happily executed against 
the Visigoths, the Burgundians, the Lombards, and the 
Saracens. , 

When Christianity was first planted among the Bar- 
barians, the Arian sect was predominant in the em- 
pire, and Valens sent priests to them, who were their 
first apostles. Now, in the interval, from their conver- 
sion to their establishment, this sect fell into disreputa- 
tion among the Romans ; for which reasons, when the 
Barbarians of this persuasion found all the country 
orthodox, and could never insinuate themselves into the 
affections of the people, it was easy for the emperors to 
incommode them. 

We may likewise add, that the Barbarians being un- 
quaiified for the siege of towns, and much more so for 
their defence, suffered the walls to drop into ruins. 
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Procopius uii6nQ3 u«, that BeUsaiiut found all tkt 
Italian pUies iu tjiis coaditioo ; aod thg3e of Africa had 
already been dismantled by Glenseac^, with a Goihie 
view of fortifying the inhabitants. 

The generality of these northern people, afiter they 
iiad established themselves in the provinces of the 
south, soon degenerated into the nnmanly softness of 
those regions, and became incapable of the fatigues of 
war *^. The Vandals were emasculated with pleasures ; 
a luxuriant tables, an effeminate habit, the delicacy of 
batbs, the enervating lull of music^ gay dances, florid 
^dens, and splendid Uieatres, were now become their 
liecessary gratifications. 

They no longer disquieted the Romanjs^ says Mai^ 
chus^^ whj^n they dcscontinuod those armies which 
Censeric perpetually kept prepared for any expedition^ 
wd with which he prevented the vigilance of his ene^ 
mies^ aud astonisheid all the world with the rstpidity 'Of 
his enterprises. 

The cavalry of the Romans, and that of the Huns 
their auxiliaries, wexe very expert at drawing the bowi 
hut that of the Goths ^ and Vandals fought only with 
the sword and lance, and were unpractised in th^ 
distant combat; for which reason Belisarhis ascribes 
part of his success to this difference i. 

Justinian received signal services from the Huns, a 
people from whom the Paxthians sprung^ and these 
descendants combated like their ancestors. When th^ 

<i Pcecop. War of the Vandals^ lib, i. 
. « Pxocop. War of the Vandals, lib. ii 

^ In the time of Honorius. 

K Byzantine history, in the extract of the embassies. 
. ^ See Procopiui's Hist, of (he wars of the Vandals, lib. i. and ins' 
war of the CkM^, lib. i. The GQt\ac howafsf^ Amght on ^9t^4uid 
were but indifferently disciplined. 

* The Romans, having suffered their infantry to be weakened, 
jdafied aU tbeir (crce in the hprjse, and the more sq because tbey 
If ere oblige^ to jipriog .iHi44e9ly to every part to -^eok the ineur ^nft 
of the Barbarians. -t 
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Huns lost all their power by the divisions Which thd 
great number of Attila's children occasioned, they 
carved' the Roqaans in the quality of auxiliaries, and 
formed their best cavalry. 

Each of these barbarous nations^ was distinguished 
by their particular manner of combating as well as by 
their arms. The Goths and Vandals were formidable 
at the drawn sword; the Huns were admirable bow-' 
tnen; the Suevi were serviceable infantry; the Alans 
were heavily armed; and the Heruli were a flying troop. 
The Romans selected from all these people the different 
bodies of troops which were serviceable to their designs, 
and fought against one nation with the joint advantage 
of all the rest. 

It is remarkable, that the weakest nations have been 
those that made the greatest establishments ; we should 
be much deceived, if we judged of their force by their 
conquests. In this long train of irruptions, the Barba- 
rians, or rather the swarms which issued from them, 
were vanquishers or vanquished ; every thing depended 
on circumstances: and while one great nation was 
defeated or engaged, a body of new adventurers, finding 
a country open, carried desolation into it. The Goths, 
Who, by reason of the disadvantage of their arms, were 
obliged to fly before so many nations, settled in Italy, 
Gaul, and Spain : the Vandals, too weak to keep their 
possession in Spain, passed into Africa, where they 
founded a great empire. 

Justinian could not fit out more than fifty ships 
against the Vandals; and when Belisarius embarked, 
he had but five thousand soldiers. This was undoubtedly 
a bold expefiition; and Leo, who. before that time had 
sent against the same people a fleet of all the ships in 
the east, and manned with a hundred thousand soldiers. 



k A remarkable passa^ of Jornandes tells us all these discrimi- 
nating circumstances, having occasion to mention the battle between 
the Gepidffi and the sons of Attila. 
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could not conquer Africa, and was even in danger of 
losing the whole empire. 

These great fleets have heen as little successful as 
very numerous land armies ; for as they impoverish and 
unpeople a state, so, should the expedition he of a 
considerahle length, or any misfortune befal them, they 
can neither be succoured nor recruited ; and if one part 
be lost, the other becomes insignificant ; because ships 
of war, as well as transports, cavalry, infantry, ammuni- 
tion, in a word all the particulars, have a necessary 
dependence on the whole. The tardiness of an enter- 
prize makes those who engage in it always find the enemy 
prepared to receive them : besides, such an expedition 
is seldom made in a proper season, and generally 
overtaken by the stormy months, because such a vast 
number of preparations are hardly ever completed til) 
the season is too far advanced. 

Belisarius invaded Africa, and very advantageously 
supplied himself with provisions firom Sicily, in con-> 
sequence of a treaty made with Amalasonta queen of 
the Goths. When he was sent to attack Italy, he took 
potice that the Goths received their subsistence from 
Sicily, and therefore began his expedition with the con- 
quest of that island; by which proceeding he at the 
same time starved his enemies, and plentifully supplied 
his own army with all accommodations. 

Belisarius took Carthage, Rome, and Ravenna, and 
sent the kings of the Goths and Vandals captives to 
Constantinople, where the ancient triumphs were 
renewed after a long interval of years \ 

The extraordinary qualities of this great man» 
naturally account for his success. A general^ who was 
ma^ter^of all the maxims of the first Romans, was thei\ 
at the head of such an army ^ that brave people 
anciently composed. 

1 Justinian only granted him a triumph for Africa. 
>* See Suidas under the article Belisarius. 
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Yirtues that are very sbiaiiig ar^ genera% concealed 
or lost in servitude ; but the tyrannical government of 
Justinian could not oppress the grandeur of that soul, 
nor t^ noble superiority of snefa a genius. 

Narses the eunnch was thrown into this reign to 
make it still more illustrious : as he had received hid 
education in the palace, he was honoured witli a greatef 
share of the emperorjs confidence; for princes always 
esteem their courtiers the most faithful of their sub- 
jects. 

On the other hand, the irregular conduct of Justinian^ 
his profusions, tyranny, and rapine, his intoxicated 
fondness for buil«Ktig, changing, and reforming, his in- 
constancy in his designs, a severe and weak reign, made 
still more incommodious by a lingering old age, were a 
train of real calamities^ intermixed with unprofitable 
success, and a false glitter of unsubstantial glory. 

These victoiies were not the effect of any solid power 
subsisting in the empire, but resulted from the lucky 
conjunction of some particular circtimstances, and were 
soon rendered ineffectual ; fbr whilst the d,rmy was pur- 
soing its fortunate beginnings, a new swarm of bar- 
barous nations passed the Danube, and spread desola- 
tion through niyria, Macedonia, and Greece, and the 
Persians, in four invasions, weakened the empire With 
incurable wounds °. 

The more rapid these conquests appeared^ the less 
durable was their foundation; and Italy and Afrfcia 
trere hardly wrested from the enemy, before it became 
necessary to recover them a second time by new vic- 
tories. 

< Justinian had taken *firom the theatre a * woman who 
had long prostituted hersd^ to immodest pleasures, and 
She governed him wi€h an authority that has no p&rall^ 
in history, perpetually intermixing his affiih<s witli f he 

B The two em])ires ravaged each other the more, because they had 
no hopes of secunng- their conquests. 
^ Ine empress Theodonu 
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passions and fanciful inconsistencies of her sex ; in con- 
sequence of which, she defeated the yictorious progress 
of his arms, and disconcerted the most favourably 
eventsr 

The eastern people were always accustomed to a plu* 
rality of wives, in order to deprive the sex of that 
strange ascendant they maintain over man in our cli- 
mates: but at Constantinople the prohibition of po- 
lygamy made the empire subject to the will of a femsile, 
or, in oUier words, threw a natural weakness into the 
government. 

The people of Constantinople had for many years 
been divided into two factions, denominated the Blue 
and the Green : they derived their original from the 
approbation usually given in the theatres to some par- 
ticular actors ; and when races were exhibited in the 
circus, the charioteers who were dressed in green, dis* 
puted the prize with those who were habited in Uue; 
and each of these spectators became interested even to 
madness, in the competition of those colours. 

These two factions being diffused through all the 
cities of the empire proportioned their animosities to 
the rank and grandeur of those cities, or, as we may 
justly say, to the indolence and idle lives of the ge- 
nerality of the people. 

But though such divisions are always necessary in a 
republic, and may be considered as essential to its sup- 
pwt, they are infallibly destructive to an arbitrary go- 
vernment, because they can only change the person of 
the sovereign, but never contribute to the establishment 
of the laws, or the discontinuance of abuses. 

Justinian, who favoured the faction of the blue p, and 
denied all justice to the green, increased the mutual in- 
veteracy of both parties, and consequently strengthened 
them in the state. 

P This political distemper was of ancient date, for Suetonius tells 
UB, that Caligula, because he was attached to the green faction, 
hi^ed the people who applauded the oUier. 
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These Qont^idiag fiarticA iMroce^Qg ao f«r as oTea to 
disannul th^ autbority of t^e magisloratos ; the bines 
were in no ai^porebensioa of the laws^ becauae the em- 
peror protected them against their severity; and the 
greens <i began te disregard them, because they could 
not de&nd them firov^ insultis. 

. AU the bands of friendship, affinity^ and grati^iitde 
were cut asunder, «^nd whole families destroyed each 
other: every villian> who intended to be remarkably 
wick^, belonging to the faction of the blue, and every 
man, who was either robbed or assassinated, was a par- 
tisan for the green. 

We may add, that the government was, if possible, 
more cruel than senseless, and the emperor, not saitia- 
fied with the general iiyustice of loading hia ml^iects 
with ezieessive impositions,, vesolved to ruin theaoi io 
their private affairs by all imagki*ble tyraihnies. 

I am far from €olertaining an implicit belief «f all 
the particuktfs related by Procopius in hiis secret hia^ 
tory, because the pompous comnendatkms he^ in his 
other works, bestowa om this prince^ may make his 
veracity a little questionable in this, where he paints 
him out as the. most stupid and inhuman, tyrant that 
ever lived. 

On the other hand, there are two circumstanees 
wbiqh incline, me to pay some regard to this secret his- 
tory ; for in the first place, ilm particulfl^ seem better 
connected with the astonishing weakness whidi di^ 
covered itself at the latter end of this r^n, and in 
those of the succeeding emperors. 

The other circumstance is that mmiument,, mlnck 
still ^ists among us, and is a coUeetion (tf the lawe of 
this emperor, wludb, in the course of a few yeefs, pre-^ 
sent us with greater variatiea^ tban aipe to be. finrnd m 
our laws for the three last centuries of .our monard^. 

<tTbe reader may forai a geod ickft of tke^iitt of those times, 
by consuking Theephanee, wba lelateg a loag cojaversalioii ia rh» 
theatre between the emperor aad the peifllis. 
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TbmB Tariations' genentlly relale to matters of so 
little importance, that we can see no reasons to induce 
« legislator to make tMem, uhIbm we rdfer to the secret 
history for a solution, and acknowledge that this princjS 
eaqnsed his judgments and his laws equally to sale. 

But the p^tical state of the gotemmettt received the 
gfeatest injury from his project of establishing a general 
naifinmihy of opinion in matters of religion, and in 
eireaastances that rendered his eeal as indiscreet as 
pesMble. 

The ancient Romans fortified their empire by in* 
dnlging all sorts of religious worship ; btit their pos* 
terity destroyed it by rooting out the Tttrious sects, 
whose doctrines wercr iilot predominant. 

These sects were composed of entire nations, some of 
whidi, as the Jews and Samaritans, had retained their 
ancient religion after they were conquered by the Ro^ 
mans ; others were dispersed through the country, as 
the Iblkrwers of Montanus, in Phry^a^ the Manichees, 
the SaUliatarians, the Arians, in the other pronnces ; 
besides which, the generality of the people iii the 
country continued in id<datry, and were infatuated 
with a religion as gross as their understandings. 

These sects Justinian caused to be e:!ttirpated, by the 
military as well as the eivil power ; and the persecuted 
people, i«volting in their own defence, he thought him*- 
adf obliged to exterminate them from the empire ; in 
consequence of which, he depopulated severiil province, 
and whilst he imagined himself increasing the number 
of the faithful, he was only diminishing the race* of 
mankind. , 

Frocopius assures us, that Palestine, by the destruc- 
tion of the Samaritans, was changed into a desett; 
and this proceeding was the mote singular, because, 
the very zeal which weakened the empire in order t9 
establish religion^ sprung out of the same quarter from 

'«^ee the Institutes of Justinian. 
s2 
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whence tbe AraUans afit^wards sallied with an intention 
to subvert it. 

But nothing could be more aggravating, than that the 
emperor, whilst he was so averse to all toleration himself, 
should yet disagree with the empress in the most essen* 
tial points ; he followed the council of Chalcedon, and 
she favoured its opposers ; whether^ as Evagrius sayi^*, 
they were sincere in this proceeding or not, is uncertain. 

When we read Procopius's description of Justinian's 
buildings, and the forts and other places of defence he 
erected in all parts, it naturally raises in our minds the 
idea of a flourishing state ; but that idea happens to be 
yery delusive. 

The ancient Romans had none of these fortifications, 
but placed all their security in their armies, which they 
4istnbuted along the banks of rivers, and raised towers 
at proper distances for the lodgment of the soldiers. 

Afterwards indeed, when they had but very indifferent 
^armieSy and frequently none at all, the frontiers^ could 
not defend the countries they limited, and therefore it 
became necessary to st;rengthen them ; the consequence 
of which was« they had more fortifications, and less force ; 
many places for retreat, and very few for security ; the 
the country was only habitable about the fortifications, 
and these were built in all parts. The condition of the 
empire resembled that of France, in the time of the " 
Normans, which was never so defenceless as when all 
its villages were girt round with walls. 

•Lib.iv. c. 10. 

< Augustus established nine such frontiers, the number of which in- 
creased in the following reigns, when the Barbarians began to appear 
in several parts ; and Dion. lib. Iv. says, that, in his time, when 
Alexander was emperor, there were thirty, as appears by the Notitia 
Imperii, written since the reigns of Arcadius and Honorius : there were 
fifteen even in the eastern empire, and the number was perpetually^ in- 
creasing. Pamphylia, Lycaonia, and Pisidia were made frontiers, 
'and the whole empire was covered with fortifications, till at last 
Aurelian was obliged to fortify Rome itself. 

9 And the English. 
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We may venture t« affirm tbef^re, tHat the whole 
catalogue of Jttgtiniao's forts, whfoh fills sereral pages 
in Procopius, only exhibits to us so many monoments »{ 
the weakness of the enqnre. 

CHAP. XXI. 

DlSORi^EHS IN THE EASTBEN EMMRE.. 

jTHE Persians, during this period, were inamuchhap^ 
pier situation than the Romans ; they had little reason to 
be apprehensive of the northern people ', because that 
part of mount Taurus which extends between the Caspian 
and Euxine seas separated them from those nations, and 
they effectually shut up a very narrow pass^, which was 
the only practicable avenue for the cavalry; in every 
6ther part the Barbarians were obliged to descend from 
frightful precipices * and to quit their horses in which^l 
their military strength consisted ; and besides these im- 
pediments they were blocked in by the Araxes, a river of 
great depths and which flows from west to eadt, all the 
passages of which were easy to be defended. 

With all these advantages the Persians were in per- 
fect tranquillity with respect to the eastern nations ; oii 
the south they were bounded by the sea ; and the Ara- 
bian princes, who were partly their allies and partly 
in confederacy with the Romans, were totally engaged 
in pillaging one another. The Persians therefore had 
none whom they could properly call their enemies but 
the Romans. We are sensible, said an ambassadors^ 
of Hormisdas ■, that the Romans are engaged in several 
wars, and are at variance with almost all nations, whilst 
we, as they well know, have no hostilities with any 
peojple but themselves. 

The Persians had cultivated the military art to as 
great a degree as it was neglected by the Romans* 

"The Huns. 

y Called the Caspian Streights. 
* Procopius of the Persian war, lib i. 
- • Menander's anibassies. 

s3 
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Qelizartus wd. to bU soldiers, tha P^rsiao^ are not 
ybur superiors in courage, and mily surpass you in the 
discipline of war. . 

They had likewise the same superiority in the cabinet 
as they preserved in the field, and demanded tribute of 
the Romans^ under a pretence that they maintained 
garrisons in the Caspian streightsy as if each nation had 
not a right to guard its frontiers. They obliged them to 
pay for peace, and every, cessation of arms ; and did not 
scruple to make them purchase the very time employed 
either in negociations^ or war. 

The Avari having crossed ,the Danube, the Romans, 
who had seldom any troops to oppose them, being en- 
gaged against the Persians when liiey should have given 
battle to the Avari, and having full employment from 
these when they ought ta have Daced the Persians, were 
still obliged to submit to a tribute ; and thus the 
majesty of the empire bowed down before all nations, 
\ Justin, Tiberius, and Maurice were very sedulous to 
defend the em{»re ; the last of these princes had some 
virtues, but they were all sullied by an avarice almost 
incredible in a great monarch. 

The king of the Avari offered to restore all his Roman 
prisoners to Maurice, if he would ransom them at an in- 
considerable price for each man : and this proposal being 
rejected, he caused them all to be inhumanly murdered* 
The Roman army was greatly exasperated at this pro- 
ceeding, and the faction of the Greens making an insur- 
rection at the same time, a centurion nam^d Phocas was 
raised to the imperial dignity, and he ordered Maurice 
and his childreioi to be put to death. 

The history of the Grecian empire, for so we shall de- 
nominate the monarchy of the Romans for the future, is 
little more than a series of revolts, seditions and perfidy. 
The subjects had no idea of the loyalty due to princes, 
and there were so many interruptions in the succession 
of the emperors, that the title of Porphyrogenitus, which 
signifies one born in the apartment where the empress 
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reposed, was an appellation which lew princes of the 
several imperial families could with any propriety as- 
sume. 

All the paths that could he struck out to empire were 
unezceptionahle ; and the candidates were conducted to 
the diadem hy the clergy, the senate, the peasants, the 
inhabitants of Constantinople, and the people of the pro- 
vincial cities. 

Christianity being now the prevailing religion of the 
empire, was intermixed with several successive heresies, 
which called aloud for condemnation. Anus having de- 
nied the divinity of the Word ; the Macedonians that of 
the Holy Spirit ; Nestorius the unity of the person of Jesus 
Christ ; the Eutychians his two natures ; the Monothe- 
lites his two wills ; it became necessary to convene coun- 
cils against them : hut their decisions not being univer- 
sally received, several emperors, who had been seduced 
into these heretical opinions, relapsed into the same - 
persuasions after they had been condemned ; and as no 
nation was' ever so implacable against heretics as the 
Greedcs, who even imagined themselves polluted when 
they conversed with any of that class, or had any 
cohabitation with them, several emperors, in conse- 
quence of that popular aversion, lost the affections of 
their subjects, and the people became persuaded that 
princes who were so frequently rebellious against God, 
could never be chosen by providence to be their sove- 
reigns. 

.A new opinion, formed by an idea that it was unlaw- 
ful to shed christian blood, and which daily grew more 
popular when the Mohammedans appeared upon the 
stage of of military action, was the cause that offences, 
in which religion was not directly interested, were 
punished with great moderation. Those who had spirited 
up an insurrection, or framed any attempt against the 
person of the prince, were only sentenced to lose their 
eyes, to have their hair or noses cut off, or to suffer some 
other mutilation. As these offences might be commit- 
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ted with very little hazard, they might l&ewise be 
attempted without mooh ceorage^ 

A certain veneration for the regalia of imperial ma^ 
jesty drew the eyes of all the people on tboee who pre- 
suBoed to wear them^ and it was criminal to be either 
habited in purple» or to keep it in a ward-rebe; but 
when a man had once the resolution to appear in that 
dress, the multitude immediately flocked alter him, be- 
cause their respeot was niore attaehed to the apparel 
than the person. 

Ambition received greater provocatiYes stitt, from the 
surprising inftituataon of those times ; and there was 
hardly a man of any considecable consequence who 
could not accommodate to himsdf some predietiott that 
promised him the empire. 

As the indispositions of the mind are generally in- 
curable^, judicial astrology, and the art of pointing out 
futurity by ol^ects, seen in a basin of water, succeeded 
among the christians* to the solemn imposture of di<« 
vination by the entrails of vieUms, or the flight of birds, 
which had been abolished with paganism its pajrent; 
and vain promises became the motives to most of the 
rash actions of particular persons^ and constituted the 
wisdom of princes counsels. 

The calamities of the empire daily increasiag, it was 
natural to impute ill success in waT> and dishonourable 
treaties in peace, to the injudicious conduct of those at 
the helm. 

One revohitMA was now pregnant with another, and 
the effect itself became a cause : and as the Qred^s had 
seen such a succesfldon of different families on the throne, 
they were not devoted to any ; and since fortune had 
created so many emperors out of all classes of people. 



*> Zeno greatly contributed to this mean relaxation of justice. 
See the Byzantine history of Malchus, cited in the extracts of the 
embassies. 

» See the life of Andraaieds Comnenos, compiled by Nicolas. 
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no birth was so obscure, and no merit so inconsiderable 
as to be destitute of hope. 

Several examples which had been familiar to the 
nation, modelled the genius of the people in general, 
and formed a system of manners which reigned as 
imperiously as the laws. 

It should seem that great enterprises among us, are 
more impracticable than they were to the ancients ; it 
is very difficult to conceal them, because intelligence is 
now become so manageable, that every prince has 
ministers in each -court, and traitors may possibly be 
lurking in sdl the cabinets of majesty. 

The iilrention of posts has given wings to information, 
and can immediately waft it to all parts. 

As great undertakings are not to be accomplished 
without money, and as merchants are masters of it 
since the invention of bills of exchange ; their affairs 
«xe always connected with the secrets • of state, and 
they neglect nothing to penetrate into those depths. 

The fluctuations in exchange, without any visible 
cause, entice numbers of people to search after it, and 
some of them find it at last to their cost. 

The invention of printing, which has put books into 
the hands of all the world ; Ihe improvements in en* 
graving, which have made geographic charts so com- 
mon ; in a word, the establishment of political papers, 
give every individual a knowledge of the general in* 
terests, sufficient enough to instruct him in all the 
private transactions. 

Conspiracies in a state are now become very difficult, 
because, since the establishment of posts, all the secrets 
of particular persons are in the power of the public. 
. rrinces may act with promptitude, because all the 
power of the state is in their possession. Conspirators 
must proceed with caution, because they are destitute 
of expedients; and since at present all transactions are 
more easily discovered, those who form designs against 
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a government ore geaenllj de^beeUd befora th«ty cna 
adjust their schemes. 

CHAP. XXIL 

THE W£AK:E^ESS OF THE £AST£RK EMPIKE. 

PHOCAS, amidst the geaeral confusion of affairs, 
being unsettled in his new d^nity, Horaelius eaaM 
fisom Africa, and caused him to be muf deved ; at the 
same time he found the provinoes ittvaded and the 
legions destroyed. 

As soon as this primes had, in boom measure, re* 
medied these disasters, the Arabians quitted^their own 
country, to extend the empire and r^igion iditch Mck 
hammed had founded by their co-operation. 

No people ever made so rapid a progress; lor tbe^ 
inimediajfedy conquered Syria, Palestine^ Egypt, and 
Africa* and then turned then- hoetiiities agaUist Ike 
Persians. 

God permitted his religion to be laid low, in so many 
places where it onoe had been predominant ; not that it 
now ceased to be the object of his providential care^ btft 
because it always either in its state ni glory or de- 
pression produces its natural efifecty which is the sanett* 
£cation of the soul. 

. The welfare of religion has no similitude to the pros* 
perity of empires, and we are told by a oslebrated iiu« 
thor,. that it may well be distempered, since malacfy 
itself is the true state of a christian ; to wlueh we may 
add, that the hnmiHations and dispersioii of the church, 
the destructions of her temples, and the persecuttons of 
her martyrs, are eminent seasons of her glory; but 
when she appears triumphant to the eyes ci tho world, 
she is generally, sinking in adversity. 

We are not to have recourse to enthnsiaam alone to 
clear up this memorable event of the Acabian conquests^ 
which spread through so many countries : the Sarac^ 
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bad hatti long distingiiiBhed Moong the auxiliarm of 
Rome wid Fonda; ai^ they, »» wett at the OoroanianB, 
were the expertest archers in tlie world. Alexnoder 
SovOnis and Maximm had engaged then as nach as 
possible in their service^ and they were extpsmely useful 
in the wacs with the Cperraaas, to whom their arrows 
were fatal at a greet distaaee. The Goths theai^ 
selves dy in the reign of Videos, were incapaUe of re* 
sifiting them: in a word, they at that time were the 
host eav^ry in the world. 

We have already observed, that the legioBs raised iil 
Europe were much preferable to those of Asia, but it 
was dtfeody eonSrary with respect to the cavalry ; I 
mean that of the Parthians, the Osroanians, and the 
SarooeBB. This was the power that stopped the Isll 
oaseer of the Roman conquests, because, after the death 
of Antiocfaus, a new nation of Tartars, who had the 
best cavaliy of any people, made themselves masters of 
the Uppor Asia. 

This oavaky was heavy*, and that of Europe light, 
%ititQ contrary to the present nature of their military 
eqiiipi^(e. HoUaiid and Friseland were not as yOt won 
from the waters; and' Germany was full of woods, 
lakes, and manhes, where the cavah7 were of little 
importance. 

When.a free passage was opmied to the great rivers, 
fkua stagnant waters shrunk irom those marshes, and 
Germany assomed a new snrfsice. Many changes were 
effected by the works of ValeDtiaians on the Necker, 
and these of the Romans on the Rhine; and commerce 
being <moe established, those cx)untries which did not 

' Zozim. lib. iv. 

« See the aocniot ^ven by Zosimus of the cavalry of Aiuelitn, 
and that of Palmyra. See likewise what Ammian Marcelliaua. 
relates of the Persian cavalry* 

^ The greatest part of that couatry was th^n covsied with water, 
but the art of man has since made it baUtable and coamociioiu.. 

S See Ammian. Marcellin. lib. xxvii. 
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origiiudly prodace borse8^ began to propagate the 
breed, and the inhabitants made great use of thoee 
animals. 

ConstantineS the son of Heraclius, having been 
poisoned, and his son Constance slain in Sicily, Con- 
stantino the bearded, his eldest son, snoceeded to the 
empire ; but the grandees of the eastern provinces being 
assembled on this occasion, were determined to crown 
the other broth^s of this prince jointly with himself; 
alledging, that as it was indispensably necessary for 
them to believe in the Trinity, so it was reasonable they 
should be governed by three emperors. 

The Grecian history is crowded with proceedings as 
extraordinary as this, and a low turn of mind being th&i 
characteristic of that nation, their former wisdom was 
no longer conspicuous in their actions, and the empire 
became a scene of troubles and revolutions, to which it 
was impossible to assign any preparatory motives. 

An universal bigotry had stupified and emasculated 
the whole empire. Constantinople was the only place 
im the east where Christianity was predominant, and 
likewise, where the pusillanimous indolence, and d^rad- 
ing softness of the Asiatic nations, were blended with 
devotion itself. Of a thousand instances that might be 
alledged, I shall only mention the conduct of Philippicus 
the general of Maurice's army, who being on the point 
of charging the enemy in the field, burst into tears *^ 
when he suddenly considered what numbers of mankind 
were then to be destroyed. 

The tears of the Arabians ^ flowed from a very 
different source, when they wept with regret that their 
general had agreed to a truce which frustrated their 
intended effusion of Christian blood. 

^ CsBssa repretents the German horses as too small, and good for 
IkUe. 

' Zonaras's life of Constantine the Bearded. 

k History of the emperor Manrice by Theophylact, lib. ii. c. iii. 

1 Oekley's history of the conquest of Syria, Persia, and Egypt, by 
the Saracens. 
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Tber^ 4s ^ U>U1 dlferenct between an urmy of 
|»aatie#» 9M anotbv of hlgoti ; and it evidently ap- 
peared in a \9fB meniQrahle revolntion, in wliich Crom- 
well's army r089i9bled th» Arabians^ whilst tlie Irish 
and Scottish forces were like the Ore^. 

A gioss superstition which debases the mind a^ 
effectually as tnie religion exalts it, had reduced all 
virtue, an4 devout confidence In the Deity, to a stupid 
veneration foft ims^p^; and history presents us with 
jg^enerals who would fsise a siege", or surrender a city 
for " the gajlai^t aoquisition pf a relic. 

Christianity degenerated under the Grecian empire 
into as i4any corruptions as were intermixed with it in 
our time by the Muscpvites, till the Caar, Peter the 
first, new modelled that nation, and introduced more 
changes into the dominions he governed than are 
usually established in those which conquerors usurp. 

We may easily h^eve the Greeks were infected with 
idolatry. There can be no sus{»cion that i^ Italians 
and Germans were but coldly devoted to external 
worship; and yet when the Greek historians take 
notice pf the contempt expressed by the Italians for 
images and relic9» ene would be apt to compare them 
with the modem zealots against Calvin. Nieetas 
inforo^ us, that the Germans, in their march to the 
Holy Land, were received by the Armenians as friends, 
because they did not oSer any adoration to images. 
Now if the Italians iMid Germans did not sufficiently 
reverence images, in the apprehension of the Greeks, 
what an enormous veneration must then be paid to them 
by this pei^le } 

The east was en the point of being made the scene 
of such a revolution, as happened about two centuries 
ago in the west, whep, up<Hi the revival of learning, the 
abuses and corruptums in religion became evident to 



# Life of Lacapeaa by Zonaras. 
■ Life cf Jbba Cemaenus by Nieetas. 
T 
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all, and as every person was inquisifive after a proper 
remedy, so there were some so bold and untractable as 
to rend the church by divisions, instead of restoring it 
to its original purity by a due reformation. 

Leo Isaurus, Constantino Copronymus, and Leo bis 
son were implacable against images, and when the 
worship of them had been re-established by the empress 
Irene, Leo the Arminian, Michael the stammerer, and 
Theophilus, abolisbed them again. These princes 
imagined they could not moderate that worship unless 
they destroyed it effectually ; they likewise turned their 
hostilities against the Monks <>, who incommoded the 
state, and as their proceedings were always carried 
into extremes, they endeavoured to exterminate that 
fraternity instead of regulating them in a proper manner. 

The monks P being accused of idolatry by those who 
favoured the new opinions, retorted, in their turn, upon 
their adversaries, and accused them of magical prac- 
tices % and then calling upon the people to behold the > 
churches, that were divested of images and the other 
furniture, which, till that time had been the objects of 
adoration, they created a belief in their flock, that these 
holy places, must certainly be profianed by daily sacri- 
fices to daemons. 

The controversy relating to images, was connected 
with ve^ delicate circumstances, which kindled it^into 
a raging flame, and in the event made jpersons of solid 
judgment incapable of proposing a moderate worship. 
The dispute included the tender article of power, and 

» 

° Yalens, many years before this event, made a law to compel 
the monks to serve the government in the army in times of war, and 
caused all vfho disobeyed that injunction to be slain. 

p These circumstances relating to the monks, cannot fix any 
criminal imputation on their order in general ; for it would be un- 
just to represent an institution as pernicious, because it may happen 
to be abused in some particular countries and at certain periods of 
time. 

1 Leo the grammarian's lives of Leo the Arminian, and Theophi- 
lus. Suidas, imder the article of Constantine the son of Leo. 
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the monks haviog seized it, in consequence of their 
spiritual usprpations, they could neither enlarge nor 
maintain it but by making daily additions to the acts 
of external adoration, wherein tl»By were so considerably 
interested. For this , reason all oppositions to the 
establishment pf images were considered as so many 
hostilities against themselves, and when they had 
succeeded in their, pretensions their power was no longer 
liimtable. 

This period was remarkable^ for such a conjuncture as 
happened some centuries afterwards in the warm 
disagreement between Barlaam and the monks of that 
time, which brought the empire to the yerge of destruc- 
tion. The subject of the dispute was, whether the light 
which encircled Jesus Christ on mount Tabor was 
created or not. . The monks indeed were indifferent as 
to .either part of the. question in debate, but as Barlaam 
made a direct attack upon that fraternity, they found 
it consistent with their interest to assert that light to 
be uncreated. 

The war which those emperors who were called 
Iconoclasts declared against the monks revived some 
particular principles of government; and offered a 
plausible .pretence for employing the public revenue 
for the public advantage, and for disengaging the state 
from every inconveniepce that encumbered it. 

When I consider the profound ignorance into which 
the Grecian priests had plunged the laity, it seems 
natural to compare the former to those Scythians 
mentioned by Herodotus % who caused the eyes of their 
slaves to be plucked out, that their attention might not 
be diverted, when they were churning milk for their 
masters. 

When the empress Theodora had re-established the 
use of images, the monks immediately began to corrupt 
the public devotion, and proceeded even to oppress the 

' lib. iv. 
T 2 
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secular clergy: they thtusl fhenMlfiie' Md every 
beneficial see% aad gfadoally if3tcltSKled dll ecidlesiastkss 
from ^isoopal promotion^ By tliii pt^dce^ding tb^y 
beearae u&eupportttble; and H we ^tc^ & ptti^M be- « 
tweea them ^ad tbe LtKtm dergy, umA ebukparef tib^ cofi- 
duet of our Popes with that of the pattiafthn of Constan- 
tinople^ we sh^l see-in o«r pon^fe iifid*dergy, a set of 
men altogether as judicious as tbet otheiM weM irf«tk>Ml. 

We are presented with a surprising contradiction iii 
human nature, when we eoiisider fh&f the tnittyters of 
religion Among the andent Hoititmi, Wh^if tb^ were 
imt made' incapable of publk^ ^mpk^DMofts atid civil 
society, were but tittle solioitoQs Hbotft dtbe# ; and that 
after tbe estal^sbment ef Cbtistiliiritj^ ^ ecdesiasties, 
who were most seduded DroOi tefidpotal ftffairi^, 6n^^ag^ 
in them with the greatest irM»derati6n; but Whett the 
monks, in the deci^ulita of thd ^ttfp&e, b^<^tike thcT sble 
clergy, these people who were forbidden by k isutte 
pfurtictilar profeaaien to kitermeddle wM the tmuiiatc-; 
tions of state, embraced all opportunities that couM 
possibly introduce them into the gdv^nment, aiid never 
ceased to fill every place PrHk cottfustcMli, and to diseeiU- 
po^ the world which they pretended to renounlbe. 

There was not any afiie^ tff the e^i^i^, any pftrtictilar 
peace o)r war, any truce oi^ negodsitidn, ^t tttiy pfltate 
treaty of marriage capable otf coitt{deti6n without the 
iBiinistratidn of these mfbks; th^y crowded Intb the 
cabinets of princes^ and composed the gte&tdst part ot 
the national assemblies. 

The calamitito which resulted ftom this irreligious 
ofiicionshesft ai^ inconceivable : these ecdesiastic states- 
mien infused an indolent insignificancie into tbe ttinds 
of princes, and communicated a taint of imprudence t^ 
tb^ir best actions. Whilst Basiliud employed hii naval 
forces in erecting a ohurdb to the hdn<Htr of St. 
Michaels he abandoned Sicily to the dep^ddi^tionft of 

• Vide Pachymer. lib. viii. 

< See the lives of Basilius add L^o by Zonaras and Nicephorus. 
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the Saracens, and suffered them to take Syracuse ; but 
lest he should be singular in that jM'oceeding, Leo, his 
successor^ consigned hb fleet to the same employment, 
and permitted the Barbarians to possess themselves of 
Tauromenia and the island of Lemnos. 

Andronicus Palfleologus " entirely neglected his mari- 
time power, because he had been assured God was so 
well satisfied with his zeal for the church's peace, that 
his enemies would never presume ,to invade his domi- 
nions by sea. He was even apprehensive that the 
Deity would call him to a strict account for the time he 
devoted to the necessary affairs of state, and deducted 
from spiritual attentions. 

The Greeks being very loquacious, great disputants, 
and naturally inclinable to sophistry, were perpetually 
encumbering religion with controversial points ; and as 
the monks were in great reputation in a court which 
was always weak in proportion to its corruption, that 
court, and those monks mutually communicated infec- 
tion to each other ; in consequence of which, the em- 
perors devoted all their thoughts, sometimes to calm, 
and frequently to inflame, theological disputes, which 
were always observed to be most frivolous when they 
were debated with the greatest warmth. 

Michael Palaeologus '^y whose reign was so infested 
by controversies in religion, growing sensible of the 
melancholy devastations committed by the Turks in 
Asia, said with a sigh, that the rash zeal of some per- 
sons^ who, by exclaiming against his conduct had exas- 
perated his subjects against him^ made it necessary for 
him. to employ all his cares to accomplish his own pre- 
servation, and compelled him to be a tame spectator of 
the ruin of several provinces. I contented myself, said 
he, with providing for the security of those distant 
parts, by the ministration of governors, who being either 

" Pacliyiner» lib, vii. 

* Pachymer. lib. vii. c. xxix. We have had recourse to the 
translation of the president Cousin. 
t3 
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corhipted hj ttie^efiemy^ ot Appr^hc^iisitd 6f paflisbmemt, 
never acqailinted lli^ With the uikb^ppy situcLtioti of the 
people with whoM welfare they were etitrai»ted. 

The pattiftrehu of Constatitiiiople had assaiiied an 
unlimited power ; and ad the etnperO^ ktid ih^it gran- 
dees generally retired to the churches^ wh«n the people 
were spirited tip to instttrecitioiis, the pfttri&rehs hCid 
oondequently an opportiitiity of delit^Hng them up to 
the popular fury, and nerer fail^ to exercise thid poii^ 
as they were directed by atiy pairticiilar faddy, bjr which 
Bieains they always beoatfie the arbiter of pttUit affairs, 
though in a rery indirect inaiiiieir. 

When the elder Andronicus' caused the patriarch to 
be adknpnished not to intertneddle with the traosdctions 
of state, but to confiii6 his attetitioti to dpiritndl affairs, 
such a request, replied that imperious pri^t, is as if the 
body should say to the dottl, I do not claim any com- 
munity with yop, and har^ iio occasion for your assist- 
ance in the exercise of my functions. 

Such monstrous pretensiotis b^Cam^ ittsuppottable to 
princes, and the patriarchs were frequently ditested of 
their sees. But such a proceeding, in a diiperstitiouii 
nation, who detested all the ecclesiastical functions of 
the patriarch whom they conaidered as an intruder, pro- 
duced continual schisms, each paHiCular patriarch, the 
old, the new, and the last elected, beidg supported by 
his own set of partii^and. 

Such contentions as these Wefe much mong pernicious 
than any disagreements on poitits of doctrine, because 
they resembled an hydra td whom fevery defeat Was a 
renovation. 

The rage of disputation became so natural to the 
Greeks, that Cantacuzenus', when he took Constan- 
tinople, found the emperor John and his empress en- 
gaged in a council which had been summoned against 

y Falaiologus. See the history of the two emperors of this natiie> 
written by Cantacuienus, lib. i. c. 50. 
. * Cantacuzen. lib. iii. c. 99. 
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8om6 adtenarieK of the thotikb : and when Mohammed 
the flecond besieged that city *, the emporor could not 
suppress the theological animosities, and the council of 
Florence^ engaged the general attention muclh more 
than the Turkish army. 

As every person, in common disputes, is sensible he 
may b6 deceived, a tenacious and untractable spirit 
seldoin prevails to any extreme, but in those controvert 
sies, where religion is the subject ; for there, as erery 
person from the nature of the point in debate becomes 
persuaded that his own opinion is true, he grows ex- 
asperated against those, who, instead of concurring with 
his Mntiments, endeavour to make him a convert t6 
their own. 

Those who may happen to read the history written by 
Pachymerus, will be effectually conyinced of the un-' 
alterable inability of divines to accommodate their own 
disagreements, and will see an emperor^ who spent his 
days in assembling people of that class listening to their 
disputations, and reproaching them for the inflexibility 
of thek opinions : they will likewise behold another en^ 
gaged with a hydra of controversies that were per- 
petually rising to new life, and will be sensible that the 
same pacific methods and persevering patience, the same 
inclination to finish their contentions, in a word, the 
same artless pliancy to their intrigues joined with the 
same deference to their aversions will never reconcile 
these implacable ecclesiastics while th^ World endures. 

We shall present the reader with a remarkable instance 
of the disposition we have been describing : the parti- 
sans of the patriarch Arsenus^ were prevailed upon, 

» Hist, of the last Pala^logi, by Ducas. 

^ The question in debate was, whether a congregation, who heard 
mt^ from ft priest who liad consented to pacific meaiures, ought not 
to have fled from him as if he had been a destructive flame : the 
great church was accounted a profane temple, and the monk Gen-> 
nadius hurled hit anathemas against all who were desirous of peace. 

*= Andronicus Falcologus. * Pachymer. lib. vii. ' 
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by the solicitations of the emperor, to come into a 
treaty with those who were in the intei^stof the patri- 
arch Joseph. This treaty specified that both parties 
should write down their several pretensions, and then 
throw the two papers which contained them into a pan 
of live coals, and if one of them should remain uncon- 
sumed, they were then to acquiesce with that determin- 
ation from heaven ; but if both should happen to be 
burnt, the parlies were no longer to persist in thw de- 
mands. , The fire destroyed the two papers, jthe factions 
were reconciled, and the peace continued for a day. 
The next morning they pretended that the renunciation 
of their claims ought to flow, from an internal persua- 
sion, and not from chance, and from that moment the 
contention was renewed with greater animosity than 
ever. 

The disputes of divines should always be considered 
with great attention ; but at the same time this ought 
to be concealed as much as possible, because^ any visi- 
ble solicitude to calm the contending, parties never fails , 
to credit their singularities, and consequently tempts 
them to believe their sentiments are of that importance 
as to comprehend the welfare of the state and the se- 
curity of the sovereign. 

It is altogether as impracticable to decide the dis- 
agreements of clergymen by attending to their affected 
subtilties, as it would be to abolish duels by erectii^ 
a court, with a delegation to trace a point of honour 
through all its refinements. 

Such was the imprudence of the Greek emperors, that 
when a religious controversy had been lulled asleep by 
time, they again awakened it in all its rage. Justinian, 
Heraclius, and Manuel Comnenus proposed articles of 
. faith to their ecclesiastics and laity who would certainly 
have been deceived in the truth though it had flowed 
from the lips of those princes in all its purity. And as 
they were always defective in forms, and generally in 
essentials, and grew desirous of displaying their peoe- 
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trattoiii whieh thaj mig^t have ma^lMfled to more ad- 
yantage in otber affiJrt flonfided to thm judgment ; 
they engaged in vaia dapiitet oa tlM nature oSf God, 
wko^ as he withdrawa hnamiif h6m the proud cnrfoeity 
of the learned^ so he veila the laajesty m his existence 
as effectually from the great men ii the earth* 

it is aa erreir to heli^e any human po«rer ean be ab^ 
solute and InMible m these req>ectft) fot such there 
never was* nor ever will be, imparted to any mortal. 
The largest extent of temporal authority is confined to 
certain limitations, apd when the grand seignior ordains 
a new taxation at Constantinople, the universal mur- 
murs of his subjects make him sensible of those restrie- 
ftioBe of Int power which till then were concealed from 
hia observatioti. A PeHiati monarch may indeed com- 
pel a tfon to murder, his frtther, or obKge a parent to 
plunge his dagger into the heart of his child, but he 
can never ibree his subfeets to drink wine. There is a 
general principle in every nation which is the invariable 
basis of power, and wheu once this prmciple is too 
much loaded, it infallibly ehrittis into smaller dimen- 

SIQIIS. 

An uaacqas^ntednesi with the true nature and limits 
of eccMiastical and secular power, was the most per- 
Idciotts (source of all the ^amities that befel th^ 
Greeks, and involved both priests and people in per- 
petual errors. 

This great distinction, which constitutes all the tran- 
quillity of a nation, in founded net only on religion, but 
on reasotf aud nature, which never cOnfbund things 
really distinct in themselves, and which can only sub- 
sist in consequence of that very distinction. 

Though the priesthood amoAg the ancient Romans 
did not form a separate body, yet the distinction we 
have been rept^senting, was as well known to them, as 
it can be to ue. Clodiiis had consecrated the house of 
Cicero to the goddess of liberty, but when that great 
orator returned from his etilo, he did not fail to demand 
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it as his lawful property : the pontiffis were of opinion, 
that, if it had been so consecrated without an express 
(urder obtained from* the pec^le, it might be restored to 
him without any violation of religion. They have de- 
clared, says Cicero^, that they only examined the va- 
lidity of the consecration -and not the law enacted by 
the people, and that they had decided the first article 
as pontiffs, and the second, in the quality of s^iators. 

CHAP. xxni. 

THE DURATION OF THE EASTERN EMPIRE ACCOUNTED 
FOR. ITS DESTRUCTION. 

After this account of the Grecian empire, it seems 
natural to enquire how it could possibly subsist so loi^, 
and I believe sufficient reasons may be. assigned for that 
duration. 

The Arabians having invaded, the empire and con- 
quered several provinces, their chiefs became, competi- 
tors for the Khalifat, and the flame of. their first zeal 
only burst out in civil dissensions. 

The same people having conquered Persia and after- 
wards divided and weakened themselves in that country, 
the Greeks were no longer obliged to keep the prin- 
cipal forces of the empire stationed on the banks of 
Euphrates. 

Callinicus, an architect, who came from Syria to 
Constantinople, invented an artificial flaine, which, was 
easily ventilated into a point by means . of a tube, and 
was of such a peculiar nature, that wat^ and every 
other substance which extinguish common fire did but 
increase the violence of this. The Grec^ were.in pos- 
session of it for several years, and managed it in such a 
manner as made it capable of firing their enemies'. ships, 
particularly the Arabian fleet which sailed from Africa 
or the Syrian coasts to invade them even. in Constan- 
tinople. , « . 
« Epist. ad Attic, lib. iv. 
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This flame was ranked among the^ secrets, of state, 
and Constantinople Porphyrogenitus,. in his treatise on 
the Administration of the Empire, and which ■ he dedi- 
cated to his son Romanus, advises him to tell the Bar- 
barians, when they should desire him to give them any 
of the Grecian fire, that iie was not permitted to part 
with it, because an aAgel, who presented it to the emperor 
Constantine, commanded him to refuse it to all ether 
nations, and that those who had disobeyed that in- 
junction were consumed by a fire from heaven the mo- 
ment they entered into the church. 

Constantinople was the greatest, and almost the only 
city of commerce in the world; for the Goths on the 
one side, and the Arabians on the other, had ruined all 
manner of traffic and industry in every other part. The 
silken manufactures were brought thither from Persia, 
and were even neglected in that country since the 
Arabian invasion. We may add to this that the 
Greeks were masters at sea, which opened an immense 
flow of riches into the state, and proved an inex- 
haustible source of relief in all its emergencies ;. and if 
at any time there seemed to be any declension of the 
public afiluence, it was immediately recruited by a new 
accession. 

We shall justify this observation by a remarkable in- 
stance: the eider Andronicus Comnemis, though he was 
the Nero of the Greeks, yet amidst all his vices he was 
indefatigable in the suppression of injustice and vexations 
in the grandees, and it is a known fact, that during 
the three years of his reign he restored several pro- 
vinces to their ancient splendour. 

In fine, the Barbarians having once fixed their settle- 
ment on the banks of the Danube, were no longer so 
formidable to the empire as before, but rather became 
useful to it as a barrier agaibst other barbarous nations. 
And thus whilst the empire was harassed by any bad 
government, some particular incidents were always in 
reserve for its relief. Thus we see Spain and Portugal 
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IB a conditkm, amidst all their weakness, to support 
^bemaaiwM with the treasures of the Indies : the tem- 
poral dominions of the pope owe their safety to the 
respeet paid to their aorereign, and the rovers of Bar- 
bary dmve their secarity "from the obstructions they 
fasten upon the commerce of lesser^ nations, and the 
Tory piraeies of ^lese people on inferior states, make . 
them serviceable in their turn to the greater. 

The Turicish empire is at present in the same state of 
declension to which that of the (Greeks was formerly * 
sunk, but in all probability it will still subsist a long 
time ; for should any prince endanger it by pursuing his 
conquests to an immoderate extent, it will always b6 
defended by the three trading powers of Europe, who are 
to6 sensible of their own intertets ever to be uncon- 
cerned spectators of its £all. 

It is happy for theoe trading powers, that God has per- 
mitted Turks and Spaniards to be in the world, for of all 
nations they are the most proper to enjoy a great empire 
with insignificance. 

In the time of Basilius Porphyrogenitus, the Arabian 
power came to its period in Persia. Mohammed the 
son of Sambreal, who was then sovereign of that empire, 
invited four thousand Turks from the north, in the 
quality of auxiliaries ; but upon a sudden dissatisfaction 
conceived by this prince, he sent an army against themt 
which was soon put to flight by the Turks. Mohammed, 
in the height of his indignation against {^sillanimous 
soldiers, gave orders that they should pass before him 

f They infest the navigatioa of the Italians in t|ie Med^mmfao. 

S An projects of this nature asainst the Turks, and particularly such 
as have anv similitude to that which was formed in the papacy of Leo 
the tenth, b^ wUch it was concerted, that the emperor should march 
to Constantinople through Bosnia ; the king of France iWosg^ Alba- 
nia and Greece, whilst tne maritime powers weie to eml>ark at th^ 
several ports ; X say, such projects were never seriously intended, or 
were framed at least by Aose who were altogether unacquainted with 
the tme constitution of Europe. 
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liabited like women; but they disappointed his anger 
and joined the Turks : upon which the unifed army im** 
mediately dislodged a garrison which was stationBd ta 
guard a bridge over the Araxes, and opened a free pas-' 
sage to a vast body of their countrymen. 

When they have extended their conquests through 
Persia, they spread themselves from east to west over the 
territories of the empire, and Romanus Diogenes, who en- 
deavoured to oppose their progress, became their prisoner 7 
after which they subdued all the Asiatic dominions of the 
Greeks down to the Bosphorus. 

Some time after this event the Latins invaded the 
western regions, in the reign of Alexis Comnenus. An 
unhappy schism had for a long time infused an implac- 
able hatred between the nations of two different commu-^ 
nions, and would have produced fatal effects much sooner, 
had not the Italians been more attentive to check the 
German emperors whom they feared, than they were to 
distress the Greek emperors whom they only hated. 

Affairs were in this situation, when all Europe im- 
bibed a religious belief, that the place where J^sus Christ 
was born, as well as that where he accomplished his 
passion, being profaned by the infidels, the surest atone- 
ment they could make for their own sins, would be to dis- 
possess those Barbarians of their acquisitions by force of 
arms. Europe at that time swarmed with people who 
were fond of war, and had many crimes to expiate, and 
as it was proposed to them to obtain their remission by 
indulging their prevailing passion, every man armed 
himsdf for the crusade. 

When this consecrated ara>y arrived in the east, ibey. 
besieged and made, themselves masters of Nice, which 
they restored to the Greeks; and whilst the infidels were^ 
seized with a general consternation, Alexis and John 
Comnenus chased the Turks to the banks of Euphrates. 
But as advantageous as these crusades might be to the 
Greeks, the emperors trembled to see such a succession of 
fierce heroes and formidable armies marching through, 
the heart of their dominions. 
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This indaotd them k> leave nothing unattempted that 
Blight create' a difsatislaetioii in Europe at these expe- 
ditioBs ; aad the votaries to the cross were contimially 
eoanafod by every instance of treachery that could pos- 
sibly be expected from a timorous enemy. 

It must be acknowledged that the French, who pro- 
moted these expeditions, had not practised any conduct 
that oonld render their presence very supportable; and we 
V'^y jttdge by the inveetires of Anna Comnena against 
em* nation, that we act withont much precamtion in 
foreign countries, and were at that time chai^able 
with the same exceptionable freedoms we are reproached 
for at this day. 

A French nobleman was going to seat himself upon 
the emperor's throne, but Eari Baldmn caught him by 
the arm; You ought to know, said he, that when we are 
in any eeantry whatever, it is proper to comply with the 
customs that prevail there. What a clown is he, replied 
the other, to sit whilst so many captains are standing. 

The Germans, who came after the French, and were 
the most civil and undesigning people in the world ^, 
snffered very severely for our lollies, and were continually 
embarrassed with a set of dispositions that hsld been 
sufficiently irritated by our countrymen against all 
foreigners. 

In fine, the aversion of these eastern people was 
woriced up to the higlKfest extreme ; and this with some 
incivilities offered to the Venetian merchants, operating 
nppn the ambition, avarice, and folse zeal of that nation 
as well as the French, determined them to form a crusade 
against the Greeks. 

The united army of these two European nations fonnd 
tiMir enemies altogether as pusillanimous and unwarlike 
as the Chinese appeared to the Tartars in our time. 
The Frenchmen ridiculed their effeminate habit ^, and 

b History of Manuel Comnei^uA by Nicetas, lib* i. 
^ Nicet History of the eastern transaetions of tke taking of Conatan- 
tinople, c. 3. 
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wtlked through tha streets of Conslantiaople drssted in 
flowered mantles, and carrying pens and paper in tfaev 
hands, in derision to that nation^ who had degenerated 
from all military discipline ; and when the war was over, 
they refused to admit any Greeks into their troops. 

The Venetians and French soon after declared finr 
the western empire, and transferred the imperial throne 
to the Earl of Flanders, whose dominioBe heing very 
distant, could not create any jealousy in the Italians. 
The Greeks still supported themselves in the east, heing 
eqiarated from the Turks hy a chain of n^ountains, and 
divided from the Italians hy the sea. 

The Latins, who found no obstacles in their con^ 
quests, met with many in their settlement. The Greeks 
returned from Asia into Europe, retook Constantinople, 
and seized the greatest part of the east. 

This new empire however was but a faint shadow of 
the former, and had no solid power for its basis. 

It comprehended few territories in Asia, besides the 
provinces on this side the Meander and Sangar, and 
most of those in Eur<^ were parcelled out is^ small 
sovereignties. 

We may add to this, that during the sixty years the 
Latins were possessed of Constantinople, the conquered 
people being di^rsed and the victors engaged iu war, 
all commerce was transferred to the cities in Italy, and 
Constantinople became divested of its riches^ 

The commerce even of the inland countries was 
carried on by the Latins. The Greeks S who were bst 
newly re-established, and were likewise alarmed with 
innumerable apprehensions, became desirous to ingra- 
tiate themselves with the Genoese, by granting thcmi a 
permission to traffic without payixig any duties; and as 
they were unwilling to irritate the Venetkins, who had 
not accepted of peace, but only consented to a tmee, 
these were likewise discharged from the same payments. 

k Cantacnzen. Hb. iy. 
u2 
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Though Manuel Comnenus had suffered the naviga- 
tion of the empre to decline before Constantinople was 
taken, yet it could be easily re-established, since com- 
merce still subsisted ; but when all maritime affairs be- 
came entirely neglected under the new empire, the mis- 
c]}ief grew remediless, because the power of the empire 
was daily declining. 

,. This state, which extended its dominion over many 
islands, and was intersected by the sea, which likewise 
surrounded several of its territories, was entirely 
.unprovided of ships. The former communication no 
longer subsisted between the provinces : the inhabit- 
ants! were obliged to shelter themselves in the inland 
parts from pirates; and when they thought themselves 
Bafe in such a sanctuary, they soon found it necessary 
to retire into the fortresses, to preserve themselves from 
the hostilities of the Turks. 

These barbarous people were at that time engaged 
in a peculiar war against ~ the Greeks, and might 
properly be called hunters of men. They sometimes 
inarched two hundred leagues into a country to ac- 
complish their depredations; and as they were in 
subjection to several sultans'", it was impossible to 
purchase a peace from every tribe ; and to procure it 
from any particular parties, was altogether insignificant. 
These Barbarians had embraced Mohammedism, and 
their zeal for that religion strangely prompted them to 
ravage the Christian territories : besides, as they were 
the most unamiable people on earth", and married to 

1 Pachymer. lib. vii. ^ 

^ Cantacuzen. lib. iii. c. 96. Pachymer. lib. xi. c. 9. 
^ This circumstance gave birth to a northern tradition related by 
Jomandes the Goth: that Phillimer, king of the Goths, haying 
made an inroad into the Cetic territories, found several women who 
were sorceresses^ and drove them to a great distance from bis army ; 
afU^ which, those female magicians wandered in the d^rts, wl^rf 
that species of daemons, called Incubi, consorted with them, and by 
their amorous familiarities produced the nation of the Huns. Genus 
ferocissimum, quod fuit primum inter paludes, minuturo, tetrum»' 
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imre JMqauntod witb tiie GreciaA wooieii, att the vest 
of that wcoL became infttpportable to tfaeuii "^ thoee 
beantedufli femalee were eontiBttally exposed to the 
Ivtttal paMion of lliese Barbariam*. in fine, they had 
been always accustomed to israde the prsperlies of 
alher peof^, and were the same Huns iidio had 
fermerf^ iwolved Um Roman empire in so many 
calamities. 

* iThe Turks broke in, like a deluge, upon the shattered 
regains of the Grecian empire in Asia ; and those of 
the inhabitants who were happy enough to escape their 
fury, fled before them to the Bosphorus, from whence 
such as could accommodate themselves with ships, 
sailed to those parts of the empire that were situated in 
Europe, which occasioned a considerable addition to 
the number of the inhabitants, though they were di- 
minished in a short period jof time : for civil wars began 
to rage with so much fatality, that the two factions 
invited several Turkish sultans to their assistance?^ 
with this extravagant and inhuman stipulation, that 
all the people of the country, who were made captives 
from the opposite party, should be carried into slavery; 
by which means each of those factions concurred in the 
destructions of their own country with a view of ruining 
their adversaries. 

Bajazet having conquered all the other sultans, the 

atque exile, nee aliud voce notum, nisi qus humani sermonis 
ima^nem assignabat. i. e. A fierce and savage people, who lived 
sequestered from the rest of mankind, among fens and marshes, 
ghastly and haggard in their persons, and whose voices were only 
an imperfect articulation of human speech. 

^ Michael Ducas's Hist, of John Manuel, J^hn and Constantine, 
cb. Constantine Porphyrogenitus observes, at the beginning of 
his extract of the embassies, that when the Barbarians came to 
Constantinople, the Romans ought to have been very cautious of 
shewing them the grandeur of their riches, and the beauty of their 
wives. 

P See the history of the emperors John Falsologus and John 
Cantacuzenus, written by Cantacuzenus. 
u3 
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Turks would then have acted agreeal^y to their foture 
behaviour 19 the reign .of Mohammed II. had not they 
beei^ in danger of extermination by the Tartars. 

I am now afiraid to describe the miseries which resulted 
from these revolutions ; and shall only intimate^ that 
the empire under its last . monarchsi being contracted 
within the suburbs of Constantinople, finished its pro^ 
gres^ like the Rhine, which shrinks into ar ritulet beifbre 
it loses itself in the ocean. 
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BlALOGlJE 

BETWEEN 

SYLLA AND EUCRATES. 



Some days after Sylla had resigned the dictatorship, 
I was t^ld the reputation I had among the philosophers 
made him desirous of seeing me. He was at his house 
on the Tihur^ enjoying the first peaceful moments he 
had ever known. On coming before him, I felt nothing 
of that confusion which the presence of great men 
generally occasions in us. And when we were alone, 
Sylla, said I to him, you have then voluntarily reduced 
yourself to that middle condition of life, which to most 
men is an affliction. You have resigned that command 
which your glory and your virtues gave you over all 
men. Fortune seems to be vexed that she could not 
raise you to higher honours. 

Eucrates, said he, if the eyes of the whole universe 
are no longer fixed on me, it is the fault of human 
things, which have their prescribed limits, and not 
owing to me. I I imagined I had fulfilled my destiny, 
when I no longer had great things to achieve. I was 
not made for governing in quiet an enslaved people. I 
love to obtain victories, to found or overturn states, 
make alliances, punish usurpers r but, as to the little 
subordinate branches of government, wherein middling 
geniuses shew themselves to so much advantage, the 
slow execution of the laws, the discipline of a tame 
militia, my soul could not employ itself in them* 
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It is very singulary said I, tliat you sbould have 
mixed so much delicacy with your ambition. We have 
seen many great men unaffected with the vain pomp 
and splendour which wait on rulers; but there have 
been very few insensible of the pl^a^iire of governing, 
and of having that respect, which is due only to the laws^ 
paid to their humour. 

And I, Eucrates, was never less satisfied, than when 
I saw myself absolute master in Rome ; when I looked 
round me, and found neither rival nor enemy. I 
thought it would be one day said, that I had only 
chastised slaves. Would you, said I to myself, have 
no more men in your country capable of being affected 
with your glory? And since you establish despotissiy 
do not you clearly see> that no prince caa come alter 
you so cowardly and despicable, whom flaMery wiH Bot 
equal to you, and adorn with your name, your titles, and 
even your virtues ? 

My lor4, you have quite changed the idea I had 
formed of your conduct. I thought you had ambiliMii, 
but not a love of glory : I saw very well that you had a 
high qririt, but I did not suspect that you had a geeat 
soul : your whole life seemed to discov^ you to he one 
preyed on by lust of power, and who, full of the 
«i06t destrootive passions cheerfully loaded himself 
with the shame, the remorse, and even the mea,nnes8 
attached to despotism. For, after all, you sacrificed 
every thing to your power; yon were feared by all 
the Romans ; you discharged, without pity, the feno- 
tions of the most terrible magistracy that ever subsisted. 
The senate looked with dread on a defender so relent- 
less. Some one said to you, Sylla, how much Roman 
blood will you shed^ Da you want to command bare 
walls ? You then published those Tables by which the 
life and death of every citizen were determined. 

And it is the shedding so much blood that haa 
enabled me to do the greatest action of my whole life. 
Had I ruled the Romans with gentleness, wh^t wonder, 
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that weariness, disgust, or caprice should make me 
resign the government? But I laid down the dictator- 
ship at a time when every one thought I entirely owed 
my safety to my heing invested with it. I appeared 
before the Romans a citizen in the midst of my citizens, 
and had the boldness to say to them, I am ready to give 
account of all the blood which I have shed for the re- 
public ; I will answer all who shall come to demand of 
me their fathers, their sons, or their brothers, Every 
Roman was silent before me. 

This great action which you speak of appears to me 
very imprudent. The astonishment, indeed, into which 
you had just thrown the Romans, was of service to you : 
but how could you dare to talk of vindicating yourself, 
and taking for judges persons who had so much to 
revenge on you ? Supposing your actions had been only 
severities while you was in power, they became frightful 
crimes the moment you was out of power. 

Do you call crimes, said he, what saved the republic? 
Would you have had me quietly see senators betray the 
senate, for that people, who, imagining that liberty 
ought to be as extreme as slavery can be, wanted to 
abolish all authority? The people, kept under by the 
laws aqd the weight of the senate, have always endea- . 
voured to overturn both. But he who is so ambitious 
as to serve them against the senate and the laws, had 
always ambition enough to become their master. It is 
thus we have seen an end put to so many republics of 
Greece and Italy. 

To prevent a like evil, the senate hath always been 
obliged to employ this untractable people in war. It 
has been forced, against its inclination, to ravage the 
earth, and reduce so many nations, whose subjection is 
a burden to us. At present, when the universe can 
furnish no more enemies against us, what would be the 
fate of the republic ? And, without me, would the senate 
have been able to prevent the people, in their blind fury 
for liberty, from delivering themselves up to Marius, or 
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to the first tjr^t wko «b^M hw^ gaen tlMoi hopes of 
iadepeBdenoe ? 

T$e godSf who have giren to most nen a eowajrdiy 
ambition^ have attached to liberty dmost as many 
evils as to slavery. But whatever may be the price oi 
this noble liberty, the gods most be paid it. 

The sea swallows up vessels^ and iays under water 
whole countries ; yet it is useful to man. 

Posterity will decide of what Home has not as yet 
ventured to examine : it will find, perhaps, l^t I have 
not shed blood enough, sjEid that all the partisans of 
Marius have not been proscribed. 

I must own, Sylla^ you astonish me; how! was it 
to serve your country, that you spilled so much blood ? 
and had you no attachment but to her ? 

Eucrates, said he to me, I had never that pre- 
dominant love for my cm^mtry, of which we find so 
many examples in the first ages of the republic : and I 
love Corblanus^ who carried fire and sword to the very 
walls of his ungrateful city, and ma(k every citizen 
repent the affront which every ckisen had done him, as 
much as I do him who drove the Gauls from the 
capitol. I never piqued myself on being the slave, or 
the worshipper, of 9. society of my equaliB : and this so 
much boasted Ipve is a passion too popular for such a 
high spirit as mine. All my actions proceeded from reflec- 
tion, and principally from the contempt which I enter- 
tained for men. You may judge by the manner in 
which I treated the only great people in the world, hew 
high my contempt was of all others. 

I thought that while I was on the earth, I ou^t to 
be free. Had 1 been born among Barbarians, I shomd 
have sought to usurp the throne, less to obtain com- 
mand than to avoid obedience. Bom in a republic, i 
have acquired the glory of a conqueror, in seddng enly 
that of a free man. 

When I entered Rome with my troof>s, I breathed 
neither n^e nor reveoge.. I passed sentence without 
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hatted^ but ulso witlwnt pi^, on astonished Bmnans. 
Yon were free, said I; and yon want to lire slaves. 
No. Die ; and you will have the advantage of dying 
citisens of a free city. 

To deprive of its liberty a city of which I was a 
citizen, I looked on as the greatest of crimes. I 

fuaished that crime ; and was little concerned whether 
should be the good or the evil genius of the republic. 
However, the government of our ancestors has been 
re-establisiMd ; the people have expiated all ^ the indig- 
nities they put on the nobles; fear has suspended 
animosities^ and Rome never enjoyed such perfect 
tranquillity. 

This it was which determined me to all the bloody tra- 
gedies you have seen. Had I lived in those happy 
days of the republic, when the citizens, quiet in their 
houses, presen^ted to the Gods a fr«e soul, you would 
have seen me pass my whole life in this retreat^ which 
has cost me so much blood and toil. 

My lord, Said I to him, it is well for mankind, that 
heaven has been sparing in the number of such men as 
you. Born for a middling station, we are overpowered 
by sublime geniuses. One man's bmng raised above 
humanity, costs all the rest too dear. 

You looked on the ambition of heroes as a common 
passi^m^;' and made no account of any but a reasoning 
ambition. The insatiable desire of ruling, which you 
£»und in the heart of some citizens, made you resolve to 
be an extraordinary man : love of liberty determined 
you to be tferrible and cruel. Who would have thought, 
that a heroism founded on principle would be more 
destructive than a heroism founded oh fury and im- 
petuosity? The Roman people, you say, beheld you 
unarmed, Imd made no attempt on your Hfe. You 
have escap^ one danger; a greater may await you. 
A grand offender may one day take advantage of your 
moderal!ion> and confound you in the crowd of a subjected 
people. 
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I have acquired a name, said he, which suffices for 
my safety and the safety of the Roman people. That 
name prevents all attempts; there is no ambition, 
which does not stand in awe of it. Sylla lives ; and 
his genius is more powerful than that of all the Romans. 
Sylla is surrounded by Chseronea, Orchomenus, and 
Signion; Sylla hath given every family in Rome a 
terrible example within itself: every Roman will have 
me always before him, and even in his sleep I shall 
appear to him covered with blood ; he will imagine he 
sees the fatal Tables, and reads his name at the head of 
the proscribed. My laws are murmured at in secret ; 
they can never be effaced but by floods of Roman blood. 
Am not I in the midst of Rome ? You will still find 
with me the javelin I had at Orchomenus, and the 
buckler I wore on the walls of Athens. Because I have 
no lictors, am I the less Sylla ? I have the senate, jus- 
tice, and the Jaws for me ; my genius, fortune, and 
glory are for the senate* 

I own, said I, that when a person has once made any 
one tremble, he almost always retains something of the 
advantage he had over him. 

Undoubtedly, said he, I struck men with astonish- 
nient; and that was a great deal. Review in your 
mind the story of my life: you will see Uiat I have 
drawn all from that principle ; and that it has been the 
soul of all my actions. Call to mind my quarrel with 
Marius : I was stung with indignation to see a man 
of no name, proud of the meanness of his birth, attempt 
to pull down the first families in Rome, and confound 
them with plebeians; and at this time I bore all the 
weight of a great soul. I was young, and I resolved to 
put myself in a condition to call Marius to account for 
his insults. For this end, I fought him with his own 
weapons, that is to say, by victories over the enemies 
of the republic. 

When I was forced, by the caprice of chance, to leave 
Rome^ I pursued the same plan ; I went to make war 
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on Mithridates ;. jand laboured to destroy >. Marius by 
vanquishing the enemy of Marius. While 1 left that 
Roman to enjoy his power over the populace, I multi- 
I^ied his mortifications, and forced him to go every day 
to the capitol to return thanks to the Gods for successes 
which drove him to distraction. I waged a war of re- 
putation against him, a hundred times more cruel than 
what my legions made on the Barbarian king. ; Every 
word I spoke shewed my daringness, and my most in- 
considerable actions, always full of haughtiness, were 
fiatal presages for Marius. At last Mithridates sued 
for peace ; the terms were reasonable ; and had Rome 
been in quiet, and my fortune not still wavering, I 
would have accepted them. But the bad state of my 
affairs obliged me to make the terms still harder ; I de- 
manded that he should destroy his fleet, and restore to 
the kings his neighbours the territories he had taken 
from them. I leave you, said I, the kingdom of your 
ancestors ; to you, who ought to thank me that I leave 
you the hand with which you signed an order for the 
execution of 100,000 Romans in one day. Mithridates 
was struck motionless, and Marius- trembled in the 
midst of Rome. 

This boldness, which was of such service to me 
against Mithridates, against Marius, against his son, 
against Thelisinus, against the people, which supported 
my dictatorship, also protected my life the day I re- 
signed the dictature ; and that day ensures my liberty 
for ever. 

My lord, said I, Marius reasoned in the same man- 
ner, when covered with the blood of his enemies and of 
the Romans, he gave proofs of that boldness which you 
have punished. You have, it is true, a few more vic- 
tories, and greater excesses on your side. But, in as- 
suming the dictatorship, you set an example of the 
crime which you punished. This is the example which 
will be followed, and not that of your moderation, 
which will only be admired. 

X 
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When the §0^ suffened Sylla with itopttnity te make 
hiinsdf dictator at Rome, they prosorlbed tibartj from 
it for erer. They nwst work too many miracles now to 
root out of the heart of every Roman leader the axnhi- 
tioa of reigning. You ha^ taught them that there is 
a much surer way to arrive at despotism, and to main- 
tain it without dai^r. Yoa have divulged the iatsd 
secret, and vemovtsd wtot alone mates good citizens in 
a repttWc top rich and too great, despair of heing able 
to oppress it. 

He changed colour, and was silent for a moment. I 
am only afraid, said he, with emotion, of one man, in 
whom I think I see many Marius's. Chance, or per- 
haps a more powerfiil destiny, made me spare him. My 
eyes are ever on him, I study his soul, where he hides 
deep purposes. But if he dare to form the de»^ of 
commanding men whom I have made my equals, I 
iBwear by the gods, I will punish his insolence. 
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AcABIfANIANS mvagcd by 
the fiorces of MMidmi and 
iBtoUa„3U 

Achaiwim the aUte of their 

Activity, detinitioB of, 11. 

Aetiutn» iMtito o^ gained by 
Aug»atm, over Anthony, 86. 

Acyaiuuis. and Barlaam, iheir 
diflfNite with BOBEie Oteek 
monks, 209. 

Adiim^ tlie enpemr, raUn^ 
quiahaf^ the eoaqiMSli «£ 7^r»> 
jan^ ]i51k which giently dis- 
pleaaea the people, iM, re- 
eataMiahw mitiUny diidpliae, 
159. 

MqWf a warlike peoplai^ & 

iBtoUanflb charaotec of thal^pieo- 
ple, Sh joiA ttie Bmnans 
i^painst Fhflip, 38^ join Ap- 
tjochue againafe the Bomaiis, 
35. 

A6riea» citiea of,. Mdbgeci to thA 
Cai«hagiDian% iU fortified,. 86. 
ea9tern coast of, ite Umtts 
known by the ancieota, S3t 
lose known InPtoleBqr^a tine, 
54. 

Agrippa* Ootaviiia'a general, z»* 
ducea SeitusPonpeiQa, 188. 

Alexander, hia conquesta in the 
India*,. 4B» founds Aleaaa- 
daia, 491 his navigation. to the 
Indies and the Indian.saa, 58. 
successor of HeliQgabalua, put 
to death byt the Roman soi^ 
djcn,l$0» 



Akais CBOMenus, the events of 
his reign» 817. and John Cem- 
nenns, driwe back the Turks 
to the Eiiphntes, iUd, 

Ally of the people of Rome, the 
title of, much sought alter, 
thougb it casried with it the 
oampiatesti slaivevy, 03^ 

Amalaseala, queen of the Goths, 
supplies Bdisarins with pro- 
visions^ 19i. 

Ambassadors, Roman, always 
speak with a haughty tone, 
68. 

Ambition^ why a vciy common 
evil in the Grecian empire, 
800. 

AjMrchy^ prevails at Rome du». 
isg theoivil wavs^ 130. 

Andronicua BaiSBolegus, why he 
n^lected the care of his fleet, 
809» insdent answer of a pa- 
triarch of Constantinople to 
the old AndronicuB^ ibid. 
spends his tiuM in the dis- 
cussion of theological subtle- 
ties,^ 210. 

Andronicus Gomnenus, the Nero 
of. the Greeks, 815. 

Antiochus^ his ^ conduct in the 
war againat the Ronums, 36. 
the dishonourable treaty he 
made wiUi them, 38. 

Antony, geta possession of Cse- 
sar*s book, of aooounts, 183. 
spepks Casav'B ftmeral ora- 
tipn, 184wisd|Mirpuaof halving 
the govecnmipt of Cisa^ne 
x2 
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-Gaul assigiied to hiniy to the 
prejudice of Dedmus BrutuSy 
who obtains it, 125, defeated 
at Modena, 126. joins Lepidos 
and Oct&viuSpibid, Antony and 
Octavius pursue Brutus and 
CassiuSy ibid* swears to re- 
establish the republic; loses 
the battle of Actium, 129. 

Antoninus, the two emperors^ 

. beloved and respected, 152. 

Appian, author of the history of 
the wars of Marius and Sylla, 
110. 

Arabians, their irapid conquests, 

. 202.:veiy dexterous arohers^ 
203. excellent horsemen, ibid. 
their divisions favourable to 
the empire of the east, 214k 
their power destroyed in Per- 
sia, 216. 

Arcadius makes an alliance with 
the Visigoths, 185. 

Archers, Cretan, formerly most 

, esteemed, 15. 

Aiiana, its situation, 47. . 

Arianism, most of the Barba- 
rians, who turned Christians^ 
of that sect, 188.. the prevail- 

. ing sect, for some time, in 

. the empire.- ibid, its doctrine, 

. 199. 

Aristocracy succeeds monarchy 

, at RQme» 75. changes by de- 
grees into democracy, ibid. 

Armies, Roman, not very nu- 
merous, at first, 13. the best 
disciplined that ever were, 14. 
naval, formeriy more nume- 
. rous than at present, 26. in 
the civil wars of Rome had 
no determined object in view, 

129. only attached to the 
. good fortune of their leader, 

130. ;under the emperors, ex- 
ercise . the supreme raagis- 

/tra^, IGl* by what means 



. Dioclesian diminishes theh* 
power, 164. great annies, 
either by land or sea, more 

' troublesome than serviceable 
to the success of an enter- 
prise, 191. 

Arms, the Roman soldiers grow 
weary of their arms, 1*^. a 
Roman soldier wi^ punished 
with death if he left his arms 
in the field, 177. 

Arsenius and Joseph, contend 
fbr the see of Conitantlnofde ; 
the heat and obstinacy of 
their partisans, 211. < . 

Arts, in what oianner. intro- 

, duced among diffeient ' na- 
tions, 16. and commerce re- 
puted servile occupations Iqr 
the Romans, 109. . 

Asia, a, country which luxury 
and effeminacy have never 
quitted, 36. what^ kind- of 
trade was canied^oi^ in that 

, country, 41. revolutions that 
have happened in A^a,Und. 

Association of several dties of 
Greece, 31; of several {urinoes 
in the govemmebt oftheBor 
man empire, 164. looked upon 
. by the Christians as one cause / 
of its ruin, 179. 

Assyrians, conjecture concerning 
their communication withdis- 
tant countries, 41. 

Astrology, judicial, much in 
. vogue in the Grecian empire, 
200. 

Athamanes ravaged by Macedon 
and iBtolia, 31. 

Athenians, state of their affiurs 
after the Punic wars, -31. 

Athens, her maritime power, 
. 45, 46. the use she made of 
it, 46. 

Attila reduces all the north, and 
makes both empires tributary. 
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181^ wii«Ui«r i^ wan hit mo- 
dOTatioo that iD«c|e liJin not 
oxtirpate Um Hcwmm,. 1|B8. 
in what slaviili. ^olgaotion he 
kept bolh ennpimp, iM his 
character, 182, 183. his al- 
liance with Oenaeric, 18& 
Avap attaohp the eoDfiire q$ the 

Aufftistuff, sitrqame4 Qct^v^s, 
130. h9gyi\:to eeiabUsh at osfw 
fonq of govefmpent, UM* his 
. secret nidtiver and the phwi 
of his gs^emipeiity ISU pa- 
rallel o£ his cooiluel withtthat 
of Canar, 18!^. whether he 
eiHQ» reallf designed to tfuign 
the empire. m4. parallel of 
Aiigiulutaiid*Sf]la« WtL veiy 
cautious of coBflerriug the 
fteedom of Borne on anj.^Mie, 
134. places a gpiwmorr and 
garrison in) Borne,. 13^. t^ 
signs ftinds for the payment 
of the land end sea. fomes, 
iHtU tiOBea- ham. the peeple 
the legiilative:pewer> 138. 

Austin, St. refutea the^ lettenof 
Sjmamaohnsy 18U 

Autfaoritj^ that of ai prince^ who 
sueoeeds a lepublic* more ah- 
selute^than any, U0» 



B. 

Baetria, Grecian kings of; their 
navigaticm in the Indies^ and 
the diaeayerieatheg^ madei 61, 

Bijaaet^ why> he did; not suc- 
ceed ift' the conquest of the 
Eaatem .em{»iie, SUH. 

Baldwm* Count of FUndew^ 
cnowned enptror by< the La- 
tins»tl9. 



Bei t a re e n sMngert moch vahied, 
15. 

BarbarlKis became formidable 
to, the Bomans^ 162. their 
incursions on the territories 
Qi' the Bmnan empice, in the 
reign of Gallus» iMji repulsed 
l3y Bome^ 16& their iraup- 
tions in the time of ConeUn* 
titfii, 1.7i^ the empero!iBesome«i 
times kept them off with 
vofime^i. 173^ whieh^draibs the 
riches of Bom<b 174* em- 
ployed in: the Bomen armies 
as auxiliaries* Wd. reftise to 
submit to the Boman^ disei^ 
plincy 178. obtain landt in the 
weal on theestuemity of the 
eraphre^l86* might have be- 
nome Romane* iM(^.,the great- 
est part of them, destroy one 
another* 188» on turning 
Christians erobraise Arianianiy 
ibid, their politics, manners, 
&C. Ufld, diffisrent manners of 
fighting amon9 divers barba- 
rous nations, 190. the most 
pewerfiil, di^ not make the< 
best setUemep$s, Hid* once 
si^tled* became lesa formi* 
dable, 1B8> 215^ 

Qarlaam and Acsyndinus, their 
contest with some Greek 
monks, 807. 

Basil, the emperor, loses Sioily 
through hiaown foult, 209* 

Basil, Forphyxogenitus, extinc- 
tion of the, power of the Arabs 
in Persia, in hiardgn, 216. 

Battle*. lost> worse by the dis- 
oourage°>•nt^i( occasions,than 
by the lose of men suffered in 
it, 87^ 

B^sariu», to what he attributed 

his- suceen^ 199* lands in 

Afickft with only 5000 men> 

to attack the V-andals, 190. 

x3 
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his exploits and victories. His' 

character, IDl, 192. 
Belis, a river in Spain, B*t, 
Bengal, bay of, how discovered, 

Bigotry, enervates the courage 
of the Greeks, 205. Contrary 
effects of b^otry and fana- 
ticism, 204. 

Bitbynia, origin of that king- 
dom, 35. 

Blues and Greens, factions which 
divided the erbpire of the 

* East, 193. Justinian favours 
the Blues, ibid, 

Boeotians, character of that peo- 
ple, 31. t 

Brutus and Caisius are guilty 
of a mistidce fatal ^ to t^e re- 
public, 117. both kill them- 
selves, 126. 

Booty, how divided among the 

• Romans, 5. 



Caesar, parallel of, with Pompey 
and Crassus, 113, et seq. pre- 
vails against Pompty, 114. 
what enabled him to attempt 
the liberty ai his country, 
115. frightens Rome as much 
as Hannibal had done, 116. 
his elevation more owing to 
his great personal qualities 

, than to his good fortune so 
much magnified, ibid, pur- 
sues Pompey into Greece, 
ibid* whether his clemency 
deserves to be much com- 
mended, 118. whether there 
be any reason to boast of. his 
diligence, ibid* makes an at» 
tempt to have the diadem put 

' on his^ head, 119. treats the 
«enate with contempt, and 



~ draws up fmatMs ewuwUa him- 
self, 120. conspiracy* i^nst 
him, 121. whether tiie assas- 
sinating CiNar was properly 
a crime, 122; all his acts ra-- 
tified by the senate after his 
death, 123. his obsequies, 
124. almost all his con^ra- 
tors make a miserable end, 
128. parallel between Csesar 
and Augustus, 131, 132. total 
extinction of his fiBunily, 147. 

Cidigula, character of that em- 
peror : restores the Comitia, 
141. suppresses accusations of 
Lcse MttjesU,' 142. whimsical 
in his cruelties, 145. is shun : 
Claudius succeeds him, ibid, 

Callinicus, inventor of the Gre- 
cian fire, 214, - 

Campania, character of its in- 
habitants, 8. * •• 

Campus Martius, 11. 

Cannse, battle of, the Romans 
' lose it against the Carthagi* 
nians, 26. finnness of the Ro- 
man senate notwithstanding 

^ this loss, ibid. . 

Canvassing for places of trust 
introduced at Rome, chiefly 
during the dvil wars, 131. 

Cape of Good Hope, why the 
ancients could not double it, 
44. 

Capuans, indolent and volup- 
tuous, 8. 

Cappadocia, origin of that king- 
dons 35. 

Caracalla, the character and 

. conduct of that emperor, 156. 
augments the soldiers' pay, 
ibS. institutes divine honours 
to Miis brother Geta, whom 
he had put to death, 158. is 
in like manner ranked among 
the gods by the, emperor Ma- 
crinus, his successor and mur- 
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derer, (UtU effect of his pro- 
' fusion, 159. r^greitiBd by the 

* soldiers; ibid. 

Carthage, portrait of that re- 
public at the time ,of the first 
Punic war, 20. parallel of it 

' with the republic of Rome, 
20, 21. had none but hired 

'troops, 21. its establishment 
less solid than that of Rome, 

22. its ill conduct in the war, 

23. its government oppres- 
' sive, iUd, the founding of 

Alexandria hurts its trade,, 
ibid, receives peace from the 
Romans, after the second 
Punic war, on hard terms, 

• 30. her maritime power, 54. 
how she increased her riches, 
i^iif. her colonies, ibid, her 
wars with Marseilles, 59. her 
different states, ibid, her se*. 
nate of what kind of persons ' 

' it was composed, 9is. one 
cause of the ruin of this re- 
public, 81. 

Carthaginians, their commerce, 
57. their treaty with the Ro- 
mans, 59. whether they were 
acquainted with the compass, 
58. 

Cassius and Brutus commit a 
foult very fatal to the repub- 
lic. 117. 

Cato, a saying of, concerning 
the first triumvirate, 114 
after the battle of Pharsalla 
advises to protract the war, 
117. parallel between Cato 
and Cicero, 125. 

Cavalry, Roman, becomes equal 
to any, 14. at the time of the 
war against the Carthaginians, 
Inferior to the cavalry of that ' 
nation, 24. Numidian, enters 
into the service of the Ro- 
mans, ibid, at first only the^ 



eleventh part of each legion; 
augmented afterwards, 176. 
discipliile ' less necessary to 
cavalry than to infantry, 177. 
Roman, skilled in the use of 
the bow, 189. of Asia, excelled 
that of Europe, 203. 

Causes, criminal, by whom 
tried among the Romans, 93. 

Censors, their power, 78, et teg* 
could not depose apy magis- 
trate, 80; their office in rela- 
tion to the census, 78^ 86. 

Centuries, Servius Tullius di- 
vides the people by, 80. 

Ceme, its situation, 55. 

Christians, opinion entertained 
at Greece against shedding 
theii* blood, 199. 

Christianity, what facilitated its 
establishment in the Roman 
empire, 155. looked upon by 
the pagans as the cause of the 
ruin of the Roman empire, 
180. gives place to Mahomet- 
anism in a part of Asia and 
Africa, 202. why God per- 
mitted it to be extinguished 
in so many places, ibid. 

Cicero, his conduct after the 
death of Caesar, 124. labours 
to raise <!)ctavius, 125* pa- 
rallel ofCicero and Cato, IMi. 

Citizen, Roman, could not be 
tried but by the people of 
Rome, 100. 

Civil, the civil wars of Rome 
did not hinder its aggrandize- 
ment, 117. in general made 
the people more warlike, and 
more formidable to their ene- 
mies, 117, 118. of two sorts 
in France, 130, 

Claudius, the emperor, entrusts 
his officers v^th the adminis- 
tration of justice, 146. 

Clemency, of a iuccessfiil 
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usucpei^ whether it metiM 
high commendation^, US* 

Cleopatniy run& away at th6 
hattle o£ Actium, 129. had 
undoubtedly in view to gain 
the heart of OctaWus, iAid, 

Colchis, ita present situation 
oconqpaied to the. ancient, 40. 
whetfi thene -ase-any tmcea to 
be found of ita comment 
iUd. 

Coloniea, Roman> 22. 

Comttia, become tumnHuous* 
104. by tribes^ 80. 

Commence, reasona why the 
power to which it raisea. a 
nation, is not:alwa3ra of long; 
cpotinuance, 24.. and- arts 
looked upon^ by the Romans 
aa servile eofiploymen^y IjOSL 
caus<^ of ita revolutions, 41. 
of the ancients^ in what it 
differed ftom ours, 39* 5S> in 
wiiat seas it was, carried on, 
' 53, its state before the time 
of Alexander, 44. changeaits 
dee uiider this grince» 47» , 

Commodus succeeds Marcus 
Aurelius, 153. 

Comnenus Andronicus, the Nero 
of the Greeks, 215. 

Comnenus Alexis» See Alexis* 

(^omnenua Johannes* See John. 

Comnenus Manuel. See^ Ma< 
nuel* 

Compass, invention of, has 
brcrugfat navigation to great 
perfection, 25. whether it was 
possible to surround Africa 
without iu assistance, 4^5. 
whether it was known to the 
ancients, 58* 

Conquests, of the Romans^,slow 
in the beginning, but Qon*. 
tinned, 8. more difficult, to be 
presoryed than made, 29* 

CoD^aracy ag^unst Caesar, 121* 



CoQ^iiiades, finsquenl in the 
beginning of Auguirtus'sreigD^ 

* 121. why become^ more, diffi- 
cult now than among the 
ancient^, 201* 

Cpnetantine, removes the seat 
of the, empire to the Bast, 
IS6. distributea com a| Con- 
atantinciple and |U>me, 167. 
withdm^i^. the legions, stu- 
tinned on the fipntiei* into 
the, heaif., of the pcovinoas; 
consequencea of this innova* 
tion, 169, 170, 

Constance, grandfon of Heia- 
clius by Con«tnntine» slain- in 
Sicily, 204. 

Ceiistantlne, son of Hemcttos, 
poisoned* 204. 

Constantinus Barhus* soo. of 
Constance, succeed^ his ft« 
. ther» 204., 

Constantinople, takea ita name 
finpm Constantine, 166. di- 
vided into two fiictions, 193. 
exorbitant power, of ita pa- 
triarch8,,210. supports iiailf 
Mpder the later Greek em- 
perors. hy its trade, 215* taken 
by; the crusaderib 218. retaken 
by the Greeks, 219. its trade 
ruined, iMd. 

Constantius sends Julian into 
Gaul, 170. 

Consuls, annual, the establish- 
ment of, at Rome, 4. what 
causes they decided,. 9. 

Corinth, ita advantageous situa- 
tion, 46. corruption of ita in- 
habitants, 47. 

Goriolanus, in what tone the 
senate treated, with him, 
27. 

Com, distribution of,, in the 
time of the republic, and 
nnder the emperors, 167. 

Countiy, love of their countiy. 
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« kind of rellgiout sentiment 
* among the Romans,- 108. 
Courage, warlike, defence* 14. 
Crusades, 217. 
Crusaders, make war on the 

Greeks, and crown the count 

of Flanders emperor, 219. 
' keep possession of Constanti* 

nople for sixtj jears, ibid. 
Cynocephalae, battle of, where 

the ^tolians, assisted by the 

Bomans, defeat Philip, 33. 
Czar Peter I. at what place he 

joined the two seas, 42. 



Dancing, a part of the military 

' ezerdse among the Romans, 
12. 

Danes, their land-force? almost 
always beat by those of Swe- 
den for near 'two centuries 
past, 176. 

Darius, his navigation on the 
Indus, 46. ' 

Decemvirs, their power, 88. on 

* what occasion cremated, ibid, 
■ prejudicial to Rome's- great- 
' ness, 9. r 

Bedension of the Roman great- 
ness, its causes: 1. Wars in 
distant countries, 101. 2. 
Conferring the freedom of the 
city on all their allies, 103. 
« 3. Insufficiency of their laws 
' in their state of greatness, 106. 

* 4. Corruption of manners, 

• Abid, 5, Disuse of triumphs, 
' 133. 6. Invasion of the em- 
phe by the Barbarians, 183. 
7. Too many of the Barbarian 
auxiliaries incorporated in the 
Roman armies, 174, 175. 

• coitoparison of the general 
-causes of Rome's > greatness 



with those of its dedension^ 
175, 176. of Rome, imputed 
by the ChrfsUans to the 
Pagans, and by those to the 
Christians, 179, 180. 

Denarii, distributions of, in 
triumph, 148. 

Desertion, why common in our 
armies, and scarce known in 
those of Rome, 13. 

Despotic, whether any pow« 
be so in every j-espect, 213. 

Despotism, rather promotes the 
oppression than the union of 
the people, 106. 

Dictator, Roman, his power, 90. 

Dictatorship^ its establishment, 
77. 

Diodedan, introduces the cus- 
tom of associating several 
princes in' the government of 
the empire, 164 

Disdpline, military, the Romans 
repair their losses by reesta- 
blishing it in all its vigour^ 
12. Adrian reestablishes it; 
Severus neglects it, 159. se- 
veral emperors massacred for 

- attempting to restore it, ibid, 

-quite abolished among the 
Romans, 149. B>urbarian8 in- 
cc»porated in the Roman 
armies, refuse to submit to 
it, 178. comparison of its an- 
cient vigour with its remise* 

Diseases of the mind generally 

incurable, 200. 
Disputation, natural to the 

Greeks, 210. 
Disputes, obstinate in matters 

of religion, 210. what regard 

ought to be. paid ^to them by 

sovereigns, 212. • 
Divination by water in a bason^ 

practised in the Grecian em« 

pire, 200. 
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'pivipM^ ioc^patile of e7«r ac- 
QOBunod^ting thdr diflsr- 
ences, 212. 

mvi^ienfi, mon; eaoly a p pci n ed 
in a mjipaircby t^ ia ii re- 
pubUc, 20. in fioaie, 89» &». 

Domitiaiiy the emperor, a moil- 
s' of cruelly^, ^48. 

Pnisilla, the eaqfienir CaUgvOa, 
her brother,, de^ietn divine 
hooours tohiip» 14^5. 

Duj^IiiSa the coD8ul» diU»^a tfae 
Qarthaginiaiis in a aea*«ii- 

Duronius, the tsibuii? JiL if hy 
i|](pel|e4theiena|«>,80. 



9a8t» state of, at thd.timaof the 
final defeat of the Qartha- 
geoimh SU empire o^ lub-. 
fliflta, longer than, that of the 
Wes^ wfay» ISS* Justinian's 
^onqnesla only hailen its ruin, 

. 192^ why pluaUl^r of ipdves 
h^d always, been the qustom 

. in |he East, W3^ wh|^ sup- 
ported tbfs empire^ notwith- 
standing th« wukwes of its 
gov^mment, 215, its final 
rum, 222. 

Egypt, 1^ sketch of the. gpvem- 
ment( of that kingdom after 
the death of Alexander, 36. 
ill conduct of i^ kings* 38. 
wherein consjeted.th^ir prpp- 
cipal strength, ibitU depdvedi 
by the Romans ofl the auxJU- 
ary troops which tbsy had' 
ticom Gfeece^ 39* conquered 
by AugustuBi 167.. ita aniaent 
commerce, 47; txadea esta- 
Uinhed there fanr the.Gieelis* 
ibid. 

Emperors, Roman, goD^ralis- 



simea of the amies pt^ the 
emjgijce^ 133. their power In- 
creases by deg^mes, 136. tin 
most crud, not k^ied by the 
V>w«r F^PPle, wl^, 143. wem 
piaqdaimad' by the Boowui 
atmias, 14g. inconveiucne».of 
this meth(9d of election^ IK<r. 
et tpi^ in vain endcavQor 
toi make the powes of tfae 
aenate be respected^ 147. suc- 
cespQBS ofi Nero, to Va^ta- 
siao, 149» their power nogfat 
appeav naore ^^rannical than 
that of modem princes, why, 
153. often foreigners, why, 
155. murder of several em- 
perors successiYelyifinnn Alex- 
a»d|M^ to Qeoiqa, indniove, 
160* who recovered the qon- 
pire from the brink of n$n, 
1^ theiir life b^gns ia ha 
lisss in dimger, liQ5. live more 
e^RomiiHitelyv and apply less 
to business, ibitL want to have 
^vine honours paidtfaem, 
16g. several Grecjt cmpQiers 
hofted. by, their sudg^ots^on ae- 
oqunt oC sdigpoa, 199. d^ 
position of the people towards 
them, 200. inflame theok)- 
gleal dJispstcpi insiead^ of 
sti^ing thern^ 212. wboUy 
. neglect the mwriuPb 200^ 

Empire, Romaa,. its establish* 
mpnt, ],33y a j«fh Qf^fNMred 
to. the government of Algifsrs, 
1^1. overrun, by divera bar- 
barous nations) 169* c^mlses, 
and ridp itsalf of them, i€3. 
association of. sevaral ppswes 
ii^ tbctgojvemmenti of the em- 
pise* li61,. 1634 pwtitiqn. of 
theempiw, 166* 

Empire, of the Slist, See fisHt. 

Bmi^ofttheWesli. Soj^W^sst. 

Empire GraoiiiiK. SaeOratian. 
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ntvir mitker 4hftii when its 
A'sntkffs were bMt ftctificd, 
195. ' 

BmpiteoftlwTurkfl. See'Tiudu. 

BnlininchiseineBt of slaves, li- 
mited by Augustus, lS4b mo- 
tives wlifch Tendered ft so 
flrequent, 134, 1S5. 

fingagementSy naval, depend at 
present more on the sailors 
tten soldiers, 86. 

Engines of war naknowa in 
Italy in the infoncyof Kettie, 
7. 

England, wisdom of its gev^em- 
ment, 61. 

EngraYing, usefulness of that 
art for geographical daattM, 
tOl. 

Enterprises, great, more diffieult 
to aceomplish now, than in 
ancient times, why, 90i. 

Epieurism^ introduced at Rome 
towards the end of the re- 
public, occasions a corruption 
of mannors, 107. 

Eutychtts, the heretic, what it 

• wae he taught, 199. 

Examples, some-bad ones of 
wvrse cdnseqnence than 
crimes, 79. 

Exchangeyvariation in tlie coinrse 
of, inferences drawn from it, 
201. 

Executire power, to wlrom it 
was entrusted among the Bo- 
mans, 91. 

Exercises, bodily, sunk into 
contempt among the modems, 
though very useful, 12. 



Faith, Punic, S6. 
Vaults committed by goTemors, 
sometimea the neeesMury •ef- 



fect of the situation df af- 
fkhrs, 174. 

Feasts, ^he low which limited 
the expences of tiiem at 
Rome^ idjrogated by ^e tri* 
bune Duroaknis, 80. 

Feu Oreg^eis, the Greek em* 
perars foiind the discoewy of 
the secret of it to Barbavions, 
215. 

Piefk, whether the laws of, are 
in themselves prejudicfad to 
the duration of «n <empfre, 
71. 

Fleets, Cttried fSormerly a much 
greater nundier of land ioites 
than at present^ why, 26. a 
fleet able to keep the eea, 
is not built and fltted out in 
a short time, ibUL 

Fortune decides not the fate of 
empkes, 175. 

Freedom of Rome gmntcd to 
all its aUies, 103. ineonVeni^ 
encee resulting from thence^ 
104. 

French crmaders, their ill con- 
duct in the Emt, 218. 

Friesland and Holland Wvte 
formerly neither inhabited, 
nor habitable, 203. 

i^ntiers of the empire fortified 
by Justinian, 195. 



G. 

-Gabinius demands a triumph, 
after a war which he had en- 
tered into against the inclina- 
tion of the people, 131. 

Galba, the emperor, helds the 
empire a very short time, 
148. , 

Gallus, incursions of the Bar- 
barians on the territory of 
the empire under his reign. 
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16S. why they did not then 
setUe in it, 184. 

GjEiul, government both .of the 
Cinlpine and Transalpine, 
entrusti^ to Ccraar, 115. . 

Gauls, parallel of that people 
with the Romans, 16. , 

Generals, of the Roman annies, 
causes of the increase of their 
authority, 102. 

Genseric, king of the Vandals, 
186. 

Germanicus regretted by the 
Roman people, 140. 

Germany, its forests cut down, 
and its morasses drained, 203. 

German crusaders pay dear for 
the faulu of the French cru- 
saders, 218. 

Gladiators, the Roman soldiers 
entertained with a spectacle 
of gladiator?, to, accustom 
them to bloodshed* 169. 

Gold coast, whether the Car- 
thaginians sailed as far as this 
coast, 57. 

Gordians, the emperors, all 
three assassinated, 160* 

Goths, received by Valens into 
the empire, 171. 

Government, a free government, 
what required to make It 
lasting, 82. of Rome, ex- 
cellent, because it compre- 
hended in its system the 
means of correcting its abuse, 
81. military, whether prefer- 
able to civil, 152. iDconvft- 
niences of totally changing 
its form, 169. 

Gracchi, they change the con- 
stitution of Rome, 96. 

Grandeur of the Romans, causes 
of its growth : ] . Triumphs,2. 
2. Adopthig foreign customs 
which they judged preferable 
to their own, iHcL 3i Capacity 



of their kings, UM. 4. The 

, interest which the consub had 
in acting as men of honour 
during -their consulship, 3. 
5. Distribution, of the spoils 
to the soldiers, and of ihe 
conquered lands to the citi^ 
sen, 5. . 6. Continuance . of 
war, 8. . 7. Their unshaken 

. firmness, which kept them 
from being ever discouraged, 
27. 8. Their address to make 
their enemies destroy one an- 
other, 61. 9. Excellence of 
their government, whose plan 
supplied the means of cor- 
recting its abuses, 81. of 
Rome is the true oause of 
its ruin, 104. the general 
causes of its increase and de- 
clension, compared, 178. 

Grecia Major, diameter of the 
inhabitants who peopled it» 
8. 

Greece, state of, after the con- 
quest of Carthage by the Ro- 
mans, 30. empire . of, what 
sort of events its histoiy pce> 
sents, 198. heresies frequent 
in that empire, 199. great 
part of it invaded by the 
Latin crusaders, 218. retaken 
by the Greeks, 219. by what 
methods it supported itself 
after .the check given it bj 
the Latins, 220. final ruin 
of this empire, 232. towns 
of, the Rpmans n^d^e them 
independent of the princes 
to whom they belonged^ 34. 
subjected by the Romans to 
make neither war nor alliance 
without their consent, 39. 
place their confidence in.Mi- 
thridates, 73. 

Greeks, not looked upon as re* 
lij^ious observers of an oath. 
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. - 107. no nation so great ene- 
mies of heretics, 199. em- 
perors hated by their subjects 
on account of religion, UM, 
continually embroiled religion 
bj controversies, 209. 

Greensand Blues, factions which 
divided the empire^ 193. Jus- 
tinian declares against the 
Greens, ibid. 



H. 

Hannibal, to what he owed his 
victories over the Bomans, 
24. innumerable obstacles sur- 
mounted by him, 26. vindi- 
cated tram the blame com- 
monly thrown on him for 
not laying siege to Rome im- 
mediately after the battle of 
Cannae, and suffering his men 
to enervate themselves at 
Capua, 28* the change of his 
fortune owing to his con- 
quests, ibid, reduced by Sci- 
pio to act on the defensive; 
is defeated by the Roman 
general, 29. 

Hanno, his navigation on the 
ocean, 65, whether his re- 
lation be worthy of credit, 
ibid, answer to the objections 
made against it, ibid, 

Heliogabalus wants to substi- 
tute his own gods in the place 
of those of Rome, 155. is slain 
by the soldiers, 160. 

Heraclius puts Phocas to death, 
and takes possession of the 
empire, 202. 

Hemid, a warlike people, 8. 

Hintiloo, a Carthaginian chief, 
he runs his ship' aground, 58. 
his navigation and settlement, 
ibid. 



History, Roman, why more 
barren of facts since the em- 
perors, 136. 

Holland and Friesland, were 
formerly neither inhabited nor 
habitable, 203. 

Homer vindicated from the cen- 
sures of those who blame him 
for commending his heroes 
for their strength, dexterity, 
and agility, 12. 

Honorius obliged to leave Rome, 
and iee to Ravenna, 185. 

Honours, divine, some emperors 
arrogate them to themselves 
by formal edicts, 166. 

Horses bred in many places 
where formerly there were 
none, 204. 

Huns pass the Cimmerian Bos- 
phorus, 171. serve the Ro- 
mans in quality of auxiliaries, 
189. 

Husbandry and war the only 
professions of the Roman 
citizens, 109. 

I. 

laxartes, change which hap- 
pened to this nver, 42. 

Iconoclasts, oppose the use of 
images, 206. accused of magic 
by the monks,, ibid, 

Icthyophagi, 49. 

Jewfiy ancient, their commerce^ 
and how they lost it, 43. how 
far their fleets went, ibid, 

John and Alexis Comnenus 
drive back the Turks to the 
Euphrates, 217. 

Ignorance, gross ignorance into 
which the Greek clergy 
plunged the laity, 207. 

Illyrium, kings of, greatly de- 
pressed by the Romans, 29* 

Images, the worship of, carried 

. Y 
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' to a'ricKcuIOtts excesft under 

* the Greek emperors, 905. ef- 
fects of this superstitious wor- 
ship^ ibid, the Iconoclasts ex- 

' claim against the worship of 
them, 206. some emperors 
abolish it, the ampresa Theo- 
dora restores it, 207. 

Imperial omafneMSi more re- 

. speoted by the Greeks, than 
the person of the amperor^ 
800. 

India, hovr for the Greeks pene- 

• trated into that country, 60, 
whether they were the first 
that traded thither, 47. an- 
ciently supposed to be unity- 
habitable, 48* diflRBrent vrays 
of going there, 50. theaneient 

- passage to that country, 51, 

* et teq, at what time of the year 
t they set out on an India voy- 
age, 52. how long they Were 
upon the voyage, iHd. 

Indus river, 47. 

Infantry in the •Roman arnries 
was, in relation to the ca- 
valry, as ten to one, but af- 
terwaj*ds quite the reverse, 
176. 

Invasions of the Northern Bar- 
barians on the empire, 176« 
183. causes of these invasions, 
161, et teq, why no longer any 
such invasions, 162. 

Joseph and Arsenus contend for 

- the see of Constantinople, the 
heat and obstinacy of their 
followers, partisans, 211. 

Italy, character of its inhabitants 

in the infancy of Rome, 8. 

' unpeopled by removing the 

'. seat of the empire to the east, 

166. gold and silver become 

• very scarce in it, 168. yet 
the emperors still exact the 

' same tributes, 169. the Italian 



- army appropriate to them- 
selves the third part of that 
country, 186. 

•Judges, from what order they 
were chosen at Rome, 96. 

Jugurtha, the Romans summon 

• him to surrender at discretion, 
68. 

Julian, Diffiua, proclaimed em- 
peror by the soldiers, who af- 
terwards desert him, 153. 

Julian, the emperor, a plain and 
modest man> 166. the service 
which this prince did the em- 
pke under Gonstantius, 170. 

' his anny pursued by the Ara- 
bians, why, 173. 

Justice^ the power of -adminis- 

- tering it, conferred by Clau- 
dius on his officers, 146. 

Justinian, undertakes to recon- 
quer Africa and Italy fh>m the 
Barbarians, 188. employs the 
Huns to good purpose, 189. 
is unable to fit out more than 

- fifty ships against the Van- 
dals, 190. his reign delineated, 
192. his conquests only serve 
to weidLen the empire, ibid, 
marries a prostitute ; the 
power she assumes over him, 

' 192. the representation Pro- 
copius gives of it, 194. the 
imprudent design he formed 
of extirpating all the hetero- 
dox, 195. difi'erence in bpinien 
between him and the empress, 

■ Undi builds a predigSous num- 
ber of forts, ibid. 



Kings of Rome, thei^ authority, 
82, et teg. expelled, 4« what 
rendered all kings subject to 
Rome, 72. 

Knights, Roman, obtain the ju- 
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dieial powers 96. bad effect of 
this iiuiovation, 97. made 
farmers of the public xeveoue, 
ibid. 



Lacedsmon, state of the affairs 
of that republic after the to* 
tttl defeat of the Carthagini- 
ans by the Romans, 31. 

Lands of the conquered^ con- 
fiscated by . the Komans for 
the benefit of the people^ 5. 
this custom ceases, 9. equal; 
distribution of lands in the old 
republics, 16. by what met^s 
they reverted, in process of 
time, into the hands of a few, 
ibid, a distribution of the lands 
restores the .republic of Sparta 
when fallen from its ancient 
power, 17. the same method 
raises Rome from its loi^ 
state, ibfd, 

Latin crusaders. See Crusaders. 

Latin towps, colonies of Alba, 
t by whom founded, 8. 

Latin, a warlike people, ibid. 

Laws have never i^reater force 
than when they second the 
ruling passion of the nation 
for whom they are made, tl, 
of Rome could not prevent its 
ruin, why, 106. better calcu- 
lated to promote the grandeur 
than the establishment and 
perpetuity of the republic, 
ibid, variations in them during 
the reign of Justinian, 194* 
from whence these variations 
could proceed, 195. 

Leagues, why seldoqi formed 
against the Romans, 62. 

Legion, Roman, how it was 
armed, 10. compared with the 
Macedonian phalanx, 34 for* 



ty.seven legions st^tioiied biy: 
Sylla in. diffarantv parts of 
Italy, ^11* the. legions of Asifl[ 
always b^at by thoise of Eu- 
rope, 1$4. levied in the piH>- 
vinces, coiisequeiiGes thereof, 
155. withdrawn by Co^sts^n- 
tine from the banks of the 
great rivers into the Mart olf 
the provinces; fatal conse- 
quences of this change* 16Q. 
Legislative power, to whom en- 

trusted at Rome» 89, 9Q. , 
LePk' his enterprise[ against .the 
Vaudals miscarries, }90. suc- 
. cessor of Basil, loses, .by his 
. 0wn fault, Tauromenia a^id 
. the island- of Leninos, S91. - 
Lepidus appears in ariQS in the 
. i'orumat Rome, 1^2.. a mem- 
ber of the second, triumvirate, 
126.' excluded 'the triumvirate 
by Octavius, 128. 
Limits set by nature tp some 

states, 36. ' - • 
Livius, the censor M. degrades 
thirty -four tribes all at oncej 
80. . , 
Lucretia ravished by S^tusTar^ 
quin, consequence? thereof, 3. 
that outrage, however, not so 
much the primary cause, as 
the accidental occasion of th^ 
expulsion of t]ie kings,. 3. 
Lucullus drives Mithridates out 

of Asia, 73. 
Luxury, source of, 41. com# 
merceof, anciently established 
in Asia, ibid. 



M. 

Maoedonia, and Macedonians, 
situation of the country ; cha- 
racter of the nation, and, its 
kings, 33, 331. 
y 2 
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Maoedoiii«nv» lect of, what was 
their doctrine, 199. 

Magistracies, Roman, i i what 
manner, to whom, by whom, 
aad for what time they were 

. conferred in the republic, 112. 
in what manner obtained un» 
der the emperors, 118. 

JVfajetty, application made by 
Tiberius of the law which de- 
' dared it treason to commit any 

- outrage against the majesty 
of the Roman people, 136. the 
crime of Lese Majesty was, 
under that emperor, imputed 
to those whom they could ac- 
cuse of nothing else, 140. whe- 
ther, however, the nccusa- 
tiona founded on this charge 
were as fHvolous as they ap. 
pear to us, ibid, 

Manlius orders his son to be put 
to death for defeating the ene* 
my without orders, 12. 

Manners of the Romans cor- 
rupted by Epicurism, 107. 

Marches of the Roman army 
sudden and speedy, 13. 

Manuel Comnenus, the empe- 
ror, neglects the marine, 220. 

Marcus AureUus, his eulogium, 
152. 

Marcus, his representations to 
the Romans on their making 
Pompey their only resource, 
113. 

Marius turns the course of the 
rivers in his expedition against 
the Cimbri and Teutones, 12. 
rival of Sylla, 110. 

Marseilles, rival of Carthage, 
59. why so faithful to the 
Romans, ibid, its riches are 
increased by the ruin of Car- 
thage and Corinth, ibid, 

Martins, Campus, 11. 

Masinissa holds his kingdom of 



the Romans, 61. protected by 
the Romans, to keep the Car- 
thaginians in awe, 30. and to 
reduce Philip and Antiochot, 
6S. 

Mauricius, the emperor, and his 
children, put to death by 
Phocas, 198. 

Metellus restores military disci- 
pline, 12« 

Michael Palaeologus, plan of his 
government, 209. 

Militia, Roman, 101. a burden 
to the state, 174. 

Military art, carried to perfec* 
tion by the Romans, 9. their 
continual application to it, 14. 
whether military government 
be preferable to civil, 152. 

Military virtue retained by the 
Romans after they had lost 
all other, 110. 

Minos, his maritime power, 45. 

Mithridates, the only king who 
made a brave defence against 
the Romans, 72« situation of 
his dominions, his forces, and 
conduct, ibid, forms some le- 
gions, ibid, the dissentions of 
the Romans give him advan- 
tages against them, ibid, his 
wars against the Romans in- 
teresting by the great number 
of revolutions with which they 
present us, 73. several times 
defeated, ibid, betrayed by his 
son Macchares, 74. and by 
Pharnaces his other son, ibid. 
dies like a king, ibid. 

Mohammed, his religion and 
empire make a rapid progress, 
202. son of Sambrael calls in 
4000 Turks to Persia, 216. 
loses Persia, 217. 

Mohammed II. extingtiishes the 
empire of the east, ibid. 

Monarchy of the kings of Rome, 
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62. bow the three powers were 
there (UBtributed, ibid, H »eq. 
Roman, Stucoeeded by aris- 
tocracy, 75. 

Monarchic state subject to fewer 
tnconveoieoces from the in- 
fringement of the fundamental 
lai^s, laiaa a republic in the 
like case, 19. divisions in it 
more easily appeased, 81. less 
excites the ambitious jealousy 
of private persona^' 76. 

Monks of Greece, accuse the 
Iconoclasts of macic, 206. 
why they so warituy mfdn- 
tained the worship of images, 
207. abuse the people, and 
oppress the secular clergy, 
308. intermeddle in every af- 
fair of state, idtr^. consequence 
of this abuse, ibid* are spoiled 
at court, and ihe'court spoiled 
by ihem, 209. 

Mouotholites, he)r^ticB| their doc- 
trine, 199. 

Monsoons, tbey prevail in the 
Indian seas, 52. 

Mountains of silver, 57.. 

Multitude makes the strength 
0f our armies, the strength of 
the soldiers that of the Roman 
armies, 14. 

Murders and confifscations, why 
less common among us than 
under the Roman emperors^ 
143. 

N. 

Narses, the eunuch, favourite of 

Justinian, 192. 
Nations, the resources of some 

nations of Europe, who are 

in themselves weak, 25. 
Navigation of the ancients, how 

far it proceeds^ 53. its pro- 
- gf ess, ibid, et teq. 



Nero diatribuMs money to the 
troops even in. time of peace, 
148. > 

Narva, the eniperor, adopts 
Trajan, 149. 

Nestorianism, the doctrine of 
' thkt sect, 199. . 

Nobles of Rome oppose the pie- 
bdans endroaehing oa them 
as they had done on the pa- 
tricians; 78;: in what'mannet 
the distinction of noble and 
< vassal was intWiduced in GauU 
179. 

North, invasions of the people 
of the north, on the empire. 
See Invasions. 

Normans, ancient, compared 
with the Barbarians who laid 
waste the Roman empire, 184. 

Numidian cavalry, formerly the 
most famous^ 15. corps of, 
enter into the Roman service, 
24. 

O. 

Oath, the Romans religious ob- 
servers of au oath, 5, 10& 
the Greeks quite otherwise, 
107. the Romans become less 
scrupulous on this head, 108: 

Octavjus flatters Cicero, and 
consults him, 126. the senate 
endeavour to pull him down, 
ibid, and Antony pursne BrU^ 
tus and Cassius, ibid, defeats 
Sextus Pompeius, 128. ex- 
cludes Lepidus from the tri 
umvirate, Vnd. though not a 
brave man, gains the affec- 
tions of the soldiers, ibid, sut^ 
named Augustus. See Au- 
gustus. 

Odenatus, prince of Palmyra, 
drives the Persians out of 
Asia, lea .1 

y3 . 
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Odoooer, gives the Uwt blow to 
the empire of the west, 186. 

Oppression, total, of Rome» 118. 

O^, temple qf» Caesar had de- 
posited immense sums in it, 
123. 

Orosius, answers SymmachuiTs 
letter, 181. 

Osroanians, excellent archers, 
203. 

Otho, the emperor, holds the 
empire but a short time, 146. 

Oxus river, why it runs no 
longer into the Caspian sea, 
41. 



Parthlans, repulse the Romans, 
wbj, 36. war against them 
projected l^ Caesar, IfS. car- 
ried on bj Trajan, 149. diffi- 
culties attending this war, 
ibid, et seq* instruct Roman 
refugees, under Severus, in 
military discipline, and after- 
terwards make use of them 
against Rome, 154. 

Partition of the Roman empire, 
166. occasions its ruin, why, 
165. 

Patriarchs of Constantinople, 
their exorbitant power, 2i(k 

, often driven from their see by 
the emperors, ibid. 

Patricians, their prerogatives un- 
der the kings of Rome, 84. 
raise the jealousy of the ple- 
beians, ibid, humbled by Ser- 
vius Tuilius, 85. to what re- 
duced by time, 78. 

Pay, at what time the Romans 
first granted it to their troops, 
9. what it was under the dif- 
ferent governments of Rome, 
157. 

Peace, not to be bought with 



money, why, 178. inconve- 
niences of acting contrary to 
this inaxim, Md, 

Penalties against soldiers that 
proved cowards, renewed by 
the emperors Julian and Va- 
lentinian, 177. 

Pergamus, origin of that king- 
dom, 35. 

Persians, the extent of their em- 
pire, 47. their power reduced 
by the Greeks, ibid, their 
commerce, ibid, et teq. con- 
quer Sjrria from the Romans, 

162. take Valerian prisoner, 

163. Odenatus prince of Pal- 
myra drives them out of Asia, 
&tid, advantageous situation 
of their country, 197. had no 
wars but with the Romans, 
ibid, as good negociators as 
soldiers, 198. 

Pertinax, the emperor, succeeds 
Commodus, 153. 

People of Rome want to have a 
share of the authority of go- 
vernment, 75. retire to Mons 
Sacer, 76. obtain tribunes, 
ibid, become too numerous, 
colonies are draughted out. 
135. under Augustus lose the 
power of making laws, 138. 
under Tiberius that of choos- 
ing magistrates, ibid, charac- 
ter of the plebeians under the 
emperors, 146. bastardisemeot 
of the Roman people under 
the emperors, ibid. 

Phalanx, Macedonian, compared 
with the Roman legion, 34. 

Pharsalia, battle of, 117. 

Philip of Macedon sends very 
inconsiderable succours to the 
Carthaginians, 30. his beha- 
viour to his allies, 33. the 
success of the Romans against 
him led them to general con- 
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quest, 34. a successor of the 
foraier, joins the Romans 
against Antiochus, 37. 

PhilippicuSy a piece of bigotry of 
that general, 204. 

Phocas, the emperor, is substi- 
tuted in the place of Mauricius, 
198. put to death by Heracllus 
from Africa, 208. 

Phcenicians, their trade, it ren- 
da« them necessary to all 
other nations, 43. 

Plautian, favourite of the em- 
peror Severus, 154. 

Plebeians admitted to the ma- 
gistracies, 76. their forced 
respect for the patricians, 77. 
how they made themselves 
masters of the suffrages, 87. 
at what time they obtained 
the privilege of judging the 
patricians, ibid> distinction be- 
tween these two orders abo- 
lished by jtime, 78. 

Plebiscita, what they were, 89. 

Pompey, commended by Sallust 
for his strength and- activity, 
12, his prodigious conquests, 
74. by what methods he gained 
the aiftctions of the people, 

112. his surprising success 
therein, ibid, twice abstains 
from destroying the liberty of 
Rome when it is in his power, 

113, parallel of Pompey with 
Cssar, ibid, corrupts the peo- 
ple^ with money, 114. aspires 
to the dictatorship, 1 13. joins 
Caesar and Crassus, 114. the 
cause of his ruin, 115. his 
fblble, to want to be applauded 
in every thing, 116. defeated 
at Pharsalia, retires to Africa, 
117. 

Pompeius, Sextus, makes head 
against Octavius, 136, 



Porphyrogenitus, meaning of 

that name, ]98. 
Post, a Roman soldier was pu- 
nished with death for aban- 
doning his post, 177. 
Posts, their usefulness, 201. 
Power, how distributed in the 
RQman republic, 86, 98. in 
the provinces, 99. Roman, tra- 
dition concerning it, 151. ec» 
clesiastical and secular, di^ 
tinction between them, 213. 
this distinction known to the 
old Romans, 214. 
Praetors, they succeed the con- 
suls as judges, 92. how they 
administered justice, ibid. 
Predictions, authors of, very 
common towards the end of 
the Grecian empire, 200. 
Prefects of the Pretorium com- 
pared to the grand viziers, 164. 
Printing, has diffused light every 

where, 201. 
Procopius, the credit which his 
Secret History of Justinian's 
. reign deserves, 194. 
Proscriptions, Roman, enrich 
the dominions of Mithridates 
with many Roman refugees, 
72. invented by Sylla, 111. 
practised by the emperors, 
154. effect of those of Se- , 
verus, 154, 155. 
Ptolemies, the treasures of the, 
carried to Rome, what effects 
they produced there, 167, 168. 
Punic war, the first, 20. the se- 
cond, 26. is terminated by 
a peace concluded on condi- 
tions very hard for the Car- 
thaginians, 29. 
'P3rrrhus, the Romans take les- 
sons from him in the art of 
- war ; character of that prince, 
19. 
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Questors chosen at Rome to ad- 
minister justice, 96» what 
share the senate had in the 
nomination of the questors^ 
' 95. of parricide, ilnd. 



Rapine, the only method which 
the old Romans had to enrich 
themselves, 5. 

Regillus, lake of, victory ob- 
tained by the Romans over 
the Latins near that lake; 
the fruits which they gathered 
from it, 8. 

Regulus, defeated by the Cartha- 
ginians in the first Punic war. 

Religion, Christian, what faci- 
litated its establishment in the 
Roman empire, 155. 

Relics, worship of, carried to a 
ridiculous excess in the Gre- 
cian empire, 205. effects of 
this superstitious worship, ibid. 

Republic, what ought to be its 
plan of government, 103. is 
. not really free, if no divisions 
happen in it, 105. never 
lodges too much power vrith 
•one citizen, 113. Roman, quite 
overturned, 118. consternation 
of the first men in the repub- 
lic, 120. not free, even after 
the death of the tyrant, 122. 

Republics of Italy, defects of 
their government, 8^, 82. 

Revolutions in a state restore 
•the laws to their due vigour, 
85. 

Road, public, well kept up by 
the Romans, 13. 



Romans, their union with the 
Sabioes, 8, 8. adopt the 'fo- 
reign cus^ms which appear 
preferable to their own, 2^. 
improve in the art of war, 9. 
new enemies combine againfl|t 
them, ibid, religious obdo-v- 
ers of an oath, 5» 108. their 
skill in the art of war^^ how ac- 
quired, 6. the old Romaiip 
looked on the scienee of war 
as the only science, 10. 

Roman, soldiers, men of prodic- 
gious strength, .10. how they 
wer^ trained, II. why let 
blood for having committed 
certain faults, 13. not so 
sickly as ours, but healthy 
and vigorous, ibid, defended 
themselves by their arma a- 
gainst the arms of every other 
people, 14. their continual 
application to the science of 
war, ibid, comparison of the 
old Romans with modern na> 
tions, 15. 

Romany, parallel of the old Ro* 
mans with the Gauls, 18. did 
not employ foreign troops, 21. 
motives of their wars against 
the Carthaginians, 59. their 
genius with respect to com- 
merce, iUd, their behaviour 
to their enemies and allies, 
61. were never sincere in any 
treaty of peace, 62. established 
it as a law, that no Asiatic 
king should enter Europe, 65. 
their political maxims inva- 
riably observed at aU times, 
Und. one of the principal was,, 
to sow dissention between 
powers in alliance^ 66. autho- 
rity which they exercised even, 
oyer kings, 67. never carried 
on a distant war without.be- 
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ing assisted by an ally, neigh- 
bour to the enemy, ibid, in- 
terpreted trefaties with sub- 
tilty, to turn them to their own 
advantage, ibid^ did not think 
themselves bound by treaties 
which necessity had forced 
their generals to sign, ibid, 
inserted impracticable con- 
ditions in their treaties with 
the vanquished, that they 
might have a pretence to be- 
gin the war again^ 68. set 
themselves up as judges, even 
over kings, ibid, stripped the 
vanquished of their all, 69. 
the methods they made use 
ot to bring all the gold and 
silver of the universe to Rome, 
69, 70. the awe they im- 
pressed on the whole earth, 
69. did not immediately appro- 
priate to themselves the coun- 
tries which they reduced, 70. 
how they secure their liberty, 
86. they lose it under, the de- 
cemvirs, 88. how they recover 
it, ibid, become less faithful to 
their oaths, 108. love of their 
country a sort of reUgious 
sentiment with them, ibid, 
preserve their valour even in 
the midst of luxury and vo- 
luptuousness, 109. look u|x>n 
arts and commerce as occupa- 
tions of slaves, ibid, most of 
them of servile extraction, 
135. lament the death of Ger- 
manicus, 140. made fierce by 
their education and customs, 
143. all their power ended in 
their becoming the slaves of a 
barbarous master, 145. im- 
poverished by the Barbarians 
who surrounded them, 174. 
become the masters of the 
world by their political max- 



ims, sink to ruin by depart- 
ing from them, 177. grow, 
weary of their arms, and 
change them, 176. 

Roman soldiers, mixed with the 
barbarians, contract the spirit 
of independence of the latter, 
178. overwhelmed with tri- 
butes, ibid, 

Rome, in her infancy, compered 
with the towns of Crim Tar- 
tary, 1. ill-built at first, with- 
out order, and without sym- 
metry, 2. in the beginning 
r makes but slow advances to 
greatness, 8. taken by the 
Gauls, loses nothing of its 
. strength, 9. the city of Rome 
alone furnishes ten legions 
against the Latins, 18. state of, 
at the time of the first Punic 
war, 20. parallel of this re- 
public with that of Carthage, 
ibid, state of her forces at the 
time of the second Punic war^ 
23. her surprising firmness, 
notwithstanding the cheeks 
she suflTered in this war, 86. 
was like the bead, which gave 
law to all the states or nations 
of the universe, 71. permitted 
the conquered nations to go- 
vern themselves by their own 
laws, ibid, acquires no new 
strength by Pompey's con- 
quests, 74. its intestine .divi- 
sions, 75, et seq. excellency of 
its government, in that it fur- 
nished the means of correcting 
its abuses, 80. degenerates 
into anarchy, for what reason, 
105. its greatness the cause 
of its ruin, ibid, would have 
become great under any form 
of government, 106. the me- 
thods taken to people it with 
inhabitants, 134. abandoned 
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by its sovereigns^ bieoomjes in- 
dependant,, 187*. cause* (^ its 
dest^ctton, ibid, 

Romulus and his fiucoessors al- 
^afa at war with their neigh-' 
hours, 2. he adopts the use of 
the SaMne shield, ibid. 

Rubicon^ a river of Cisalpine 
Gaul, 116. 



S. 

SabineSy their union with the 
Romans, 2. a warlike p^ple; 

a 

Sacred laws allowed the plebei- 
ans the privHoge of choosing 
tribunes, 94. 

Sihnan, refutes the letter of 
Sythmachus, 181. 

Samnites, the most warlike peo- 
ple of all Italy, 9. allies of 
Pyrrhus, 19. auxiliaries of the 
Romans Against the Carthagi- 
nians and Gauls, 22. accustom- 
ed to the Roman^ yoke, ibid. 

Schism between the Latin and 
Greek tburch, 217. 

School, military, of the Ro- 
mans, 11. 

Scipio jEmilianus, how he treats 
his men after the defeat near 
Numantia, 12. 

Scipio deprives the Carthaginians 
of their Numidian horse, 24. 

Scythia, state of that country at 
the time its inhabitants in- 
vaded the Roman empire, 204. 

Sea, Caspian, what the ancients 
thought of it, 50. Red, what 
people traded there, 43, 44. 
Indian, when discovered, 44. 
Seleucidian, 49. of Antiochus, 
ibid. 

Seleucus, founder of the Syrian 
empire, 35. 



Seleucus Nicator, what project 
he. formed; this project exa- 
mined, 42. 

SemiramiB, conclusion which 
may foe drftwn from her im- 
mense tfeasurea, 40. 

Senate^ Roman, had the direc- 
tion of affkirs, 21. its constant 
maxim, not to treat with an 
enemy till they had quitted 
the Roman territory, 26. its 
firmness after the def^t 'at 
Can nee, imd singular beha- 
viour towards Terekitius Var- 
ro»27. its profound policy, 61- 
its behaviour with the people, 
77. its abjectioti« 119* after 
the death of Caesar coafinns 
all the acts he had made, 123. 
grants indemnity to his mur- 
derers^ ibidi its mean servitude 
under Tibetius, causes thereof, 
137. the use Tiberius made of 
the Senate, 147. unable to re- 
covet its influence, ibid. 

Severus, the e0>pefor, defeats 
Niger and Albinus, his com- 
petitors for the empire, 153. 
governed by Plautian, bis - fa* 
vourii*, ibiL unable to take 
the city of Atra in Arabia, 
why, 155. amasses ioimense 
wealth, by what means, 156. 
suffers military discipline to 
grow remiss, 159. 

Shipping of the Carthaginians 
excels that of the Romans, 
both very indifferent, 24. im- 
proved by the invention of t^e 
sea-compass, 25. 

Slaves, what was the occasion of 
the war of the slaves, 99, 

Slingers, Balearian, formerly in 
highest repute, 1 5. 

Soldiers, why fatigue kills ours, 
11. the number a nation can 
furnish at present, wbatr it 
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r could furnish ftMinerly, 15, 
61. 

'Solomon, what sort of men he 
QOiployed in navigation, 43. 
how long his fleets were upon 
the voyage, 44. 

'Spain, old, opinion of the an- 
cients concerning its riches, 
57^ what we are to think 
thereof, 57, 58. its silver 
mines, the profits ariisiog from 
them, ibid. 

Spaniards, modern, how they 
ought to have hdbaved when 
they conquered Mexico, 71. 

spectacles, public, the influence 

' they hod on the Roman peo- 
ple, 88. 

Stoicism, suicide among- the Ro- 
mans favoured l^ ity.127. at 

-■ what time it prevailed most 
among them, 152. 

Suffrages, at Rome, commonly 
given by- tribes, 79> 80. 

Suicide, why a heroic action 
among the Romans, 126, 127. 

Survey of the inhabitants of 

■> Rome compai^ with the sur- 
vey ma^e by Demetrius of 
those of Athens, 17. inference 
drawn from thence of the 
forces of both cities at the 
time of those surveys, ibid. 

Sylla employs his soldiers in la- 
borious work, 12. conquers 
Mithridates, 73. gives ap ir- 
reparable blow to Roman li- 
berty, 110. the first that en- 
tered Rome in arms, 111. 

• was the inventor of proscrip- 
tions. Hid. voluntarily abdi- 
cates the dictatc^rship, 110. 
parallel' of Sylla and Augus- 
tus, 132. 

Sylvius Latinus, founder of the 

• towns of Latium, 8. 
Symmachus, his letter to ^he 



. emperors concerning the altar 
of Victory, 180. 

Syria, power and extent of that 
empire, 36. the kings of Syria 
aspire to the conquest of 
Egypt, ibid, manners and dis- 
position of the people, 36. 
luxury and efi^minacy of the 
court, ibid. 

Sword, the Romans quit their 
own for the Spanish, 15. 

T. 

Tarentins, idle and voluptuous, 8. 

Tarquin, how he ascended the 
throne, in what manner he 

' reigned, 84. his son rAvishes 

' Lucretia, consec^uences there- 
of, 3. a more valuable prince 
than is generally imagined, 4. 

Tartars, changes which their de- 
vastations have caused 'in Asia, 
42. a nation of the, stop the 
progress of the Romans, 203. 

Taxes, how they were raised at 
Rome, 100. Rome eased of 
them, 1 58i re-established, ibid. 
never more necessary than 

- when . a state is weakened, 
178. carried by the emperors 

- to an intolerable excess, ibid. 
Theodora, the empress, restores 
• the worship of images, abro- 
' gated by the iconoclasti, 207. 
Theodosius, the younger, em- 
' peror, withi what insolence 

Attila speaks of him, 181. 

Thessalians, subjected by the 
Macedonians, 31. 

Thrasymenus, the battle of, the 
Romans lose it, 26. 

Tiberius, the emperor, eiftends 
the sovereign power, 136, sus- 
picious and distrustful, ibid, in 
his reign <the senate sink into 
a state of abjeetion that can- 
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not be expressed, 137, 138. 
deprives the people of the 
power of electing magistrates, 
and assumes it himself, 138. 
whether the abject state of 
the senate can be imputed to 
him, 139. 

Ticinus, battle of, fatal to the 
Romans, 36. 

Titus, the emperor, the darling 
of the Roman people, 148. 

Titus Livius, censured for what 
he makes Hannibal say, 29. 

Tuscans, a people enervated by 
riches and luxury, 146. 

Trajan, the emperor, the most 
accomplished prince in his- 
tory, 149. portrait of that 
prince ; he makes war on the 
Parthians,l49, 150. 

Treaty, dishonourable, can never 

. be excused, 37. 

Trebia, battle of, the Romans 
lose it, 26. 

Treasures, amassed by princes, 
faul to their successors, why, 
156. of the Ptolemies carried 
to Rome; the consequences 
thereof, 167. 

Tribes, division of the people by 
tribes, 80. 

Tribunes, their creation, 76, 87. 
emperors invested with the 
power of the tribunes, 139. 
military, at what time esta- 
blished, 92. 

Trinity, by allusion to the Tri- 
nity, the Greeks took it into 
their heads that they ought to 
have three emperors, 204. 

Triumphs, their origin ; in what 
manner they contributed to 
the Roman grandeur, 2. for 
what they were granted, 6. 
use of triumphs abolished 
under Augustus, for what 
reason, 13& 



Triumvirate, first, 114. second, 
126. 

TuiUus, Servius, compared to 
Henry VII. of England, 4. 
cements the union between 
the towns of Latium and 
Rome, 8. divides the Roman 
people into centuries, 80. al- 
ters the constitution of Rome, 
83. 

Turks, their empire, at present 
almost as weak as the Grecian 
was, 216. in what manner 
they conquered Persia, ibid. 
driven back to the Euphrates 
by the Greek emperors, 217. 
in what manner they made 
war on the Greeks, and their 
motives for it, 220. extinguish 
the empire of the east, sSl. 

Tyrants, murder of, passed for 
a virtuous act in the republics 
of Greece and Italy, 121. their 
fate at Rome, 160. 

Tyranny, the most cruel is that 
which is exercised under colour 
of law, 112. 

Tyre, the nature of its com- 
merce, 43. its settlements on 
the coasts of the ocean, ibid^ 
its colonies, ibid* rival of every 
trading nation, 47, 



Valens, the emperor, opens the 
Danube, consequences of that 
event, 170. receives the Goths 
into the empire, 171. the vic- 
tim of his imprudent easiness, 
172. 

Valentinian fortifies the banks 
of the Rhine, 170. the Ger- 
mans make war on him, 173. 

Valerian law, the design of it, 93w 
misunderstood in the affair of 
Coriolanus, 94. effect of it with 
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regard to the governmeot, 95. 
the emperor, taken by the 
Persians, 163. 

Varro, Tereutius, his shameful 
flight, 27. 

Veii besieged, 9. 

Velites, what sort of troops they 
were, 15. 

Vespasian, the emperor, labours 
to re-establish the empire, 148. 

Vessels or ships, Rhodian, for- 
merly the best sailors, 15. in 
former times only coasted 
along, 25. since the invention 
of the compass, stand out to 
sea, ibid, our manner of com- 
puting their burden different 
from that of the ancients, 39. 

Vitellius holds the empire but a 

little time, 146. 
Union of a body politic, wherein 

it consists, 105. 
Unhappy, the most unhappy are 

still susceptible of fear, 141. 

Volga, mistake of the ancients 

with regard to this river, 50. 



almost uninterrupted under 
the consult, ibid, effects of 
this continuity, ibid, seldom 
decisive in' the infiincy of 
Rome, why, ibid, first Punic, 
20. second, 26. ended by a 
peace concluded on conditions 
very hard for the Carthagi- 
nians, 29. 
War and husbandry, the only 
two professions of Roman ci- 
tizens, 109. of Marius and 
Sylla, 110. what was their 
principal motive. 111. 
West, empire of the, why the 
^ first overturned, 185. not as- 
sisted by that of the east, ibid. 
over-run by the Visigoths, 
ibid, a stroke of good policy 
in those who had the govern- 
ment of it, 186. its fall, 187. 
Winds, the ancients made use of 
the trade-winds as a kind of 
compass, 51. 
Wives, why a plurality of wives 
hath always been in use in 
the east, 193. 



W. 

z. 

Wars, perpetual under the Ro- 
man kings, 2. agreeable to Zama, battle of, gained by the 
the people, on account of the Romans over the Carthagi- 
gain they made by them, 5. nians, 24. 
with what vigour they were Zeno, the emperor, persuades 
carried on by the consuls, 6. Theodoric to attack luly, 185. 
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